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Cut shows inside 
of rifle barrel 
after using Peters 
Rustless. Note 
how clean it 
leaves the barrel. 


The secret of the Peters Priming Mix- 
ture formula is that it eliminates the salts 
which attract moisture and cause rust. For 
a long time the Peters laboratories have 
been at work to develop such a successful 
mixture, free from all harmful chemicals. 
At last we found it—tested and perfected 
it. The results are not an experiment. 
That stage has long since been passed. 
Peters Rustless positively will not rust, pit 
or corrode a barrel if used as specified. 

Outside a window at the Peters plant— 

where they have been alike exposed to 
all kinds and conditions of weather for 
more than a year—are two identical rifle 
barrels. Through one was shot several 
-rounds of Peters Rustless. Through the 
other an equal amount of ordinary am- 
munition. The former barrel is still as 
bright and unblemished as when new; the 
other would scarcely permit the passage 
of a bullet—and certainly would rob any 
bullet of either speed or accuracy. Which 
only serves to prove the great need of 
care and cleaning if you would protect 
and preserve your firearms when using 
ammunition other than Peters Rustless. 
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"THOUSANDS of rounds may be 
shot using Peters Rustless ammu- 
nition and you never need give a 
thought to your rifle, pistol or re 
volver---the barrel won’t even need 
cleaning, provided it has first been 
cleaned thoroughly and if you then 
use Peters Rustless exclusively there- 
after. These conditions are essential. 
The thing that governs the Rustless feature in 
Peters ammunition is the Priming Mixture—and 
the Peters formula, which has been developed 
exclusively in the Peters laboratories, has now 


been extended to include our entire line of 
metallics—yet at no increase in price. 





Not only is the entire Peters line of metallics 
with smokeless powder now built having the 
Rustless feature—but we have even added the 
Rustless Priming Mixture in .410 gauge loaded 
paper shelis, primed with a battery cup primer. 

In asking your dealer for Peters Rustless am- 
munition, be sure that you get what you call for. 
Only with smokeless powder is Rustless positive 
—then you must have a clean barrel to start with 
and not mix your ammunition. 

Write us for any desired further information 
and name of the Peters’ dealer nearest you. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. B-27 
New York Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco. 
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-~-Aa new bide laa 
_— of UNIVERSALS 


Universal enters 1929 with the most complete 
line of marine motors in its history. Every 
model, from the single-cylinder 8 H.P. motor 
to the husky, new “8”? with 110 honest H.P. 
has been refined to meet the most exacting 
demands of service, speed, reliability, and 
economy. 


And every Universal Motor is first, last, and 
all the time a marine motor, built complete in 
our own factory in accordance with precision 
standards, and exclusively for marine use. 





UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY ---OSHKOSH--+ WISCONSIN 
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Take Your Mind 
Off Business 


It’s bad business to concentrate too 
long on the problem of building good 
business.... the brain tires, sags, 
goes stale. 

Pull yourself away....get your 
Pflueger Fishing Tackle....give 
your brain a chance to rejuvenate 
itself and PRODUCE MORE FOR 
YOU. 

Stop in at your sporting goods 
dealer today, and ask him to show 
you the Pflueger Supreme Reel, at 
$25, also the Pflueger Summit, at 
$10, and the Pflueger Akron, at $6. 
If you plan a salt water fishing trip, 
see the Pflueger Atlapac Reel, at $75, 
and the Pflueger Adams, at $60. 

Look at the Pflueger Pocket Cata- 
log No. 148.... write us for a copy 
«it’s a catalog of fish as well as 
of fishing tackle for every kind of 
fresh or salt water fishing. 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. F-2. Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 





4 THE 
y ENTERPRISE 
Ki MEG. CO. 
¢ Dept. F-2, Akron, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me, free of cost, 
your Pocket Catalog No. 148. 
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Fishermen from all 





time thrill— 


LE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
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America come to Lee 
County and Fort Myers to get their TARPON 
silver king of the Gulf. Don’t miss your life 

land one of the big fellows. 
Guides, tackle here. Hotels and camps rea- 
sonable. Golf and all other sports, sunshine 


/ all winter. Ask for information about 
tarpon tournaments. Write Dept. 4 
FORT MYERS 
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DUCKING SHORE FOR SALE 


One of the best on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. 2 miles shore front. 200 acres 
Marsh, 18 acres high land set in large native 
Pine and Gum. Cottage built in Pine Grove 
overlooking beautiful Tangier Sound at Junc- 
tion of Nanticoke and Wicomico Rivers. 
Blinds, boats and decoys. Black and gray 
Mallard, Canvas Back and Broad-bill shoot- 
ing equal to any in the Chesapeake Bay 
Country. Croaker, Perch, Bay Trout and 
Striped Bass fishing from May to November. 
Plenty crabs and oysters. Excellent bathing 
and ating. Ideal year round proposition 
for Club. Can be reached by Auto over im- 
proved roads any day in year. Fullest in- 
vestigation invited. 


MARK COOPER, Owner 
SALISBURY MARYLAND 





For Sale 
Game Preserves 


Properties which not only afford 
splendid combination duck, quail, 
wild turkey and deer shooting, 
excellent fishing, etc., but also 
represent exceptional investments; 
admirably situated on South Car- 
olina and Georgia Coasts, where 
forty-seven prominent Northern 
and Eastern parties purchased 
similar properties past Winter. Full 
details upon request. 


L. H. SMITH 
Ten Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. 














Winter Recreation 


Florida’s great fishing port 
.-. all specimens of Southern 
fish... angling facilities con- 
modern, home-like 
hotel for Sportsmen and fam- 
ilies... reasonable rates... 
Write George Kreamer, Mgr. 







venient... 
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NAPLES HOTEL 


Naples-on-the-Gulf, Florida 


ADIRONDACK ESTATE 


24 room Log Cabin Summer Home and Hunt- 
ing Lodge, 780 acres starting at a beautiful 
6 mile lake. Entire mountain valley, with 
2% mile private road leading to Lodge. Main 
Lodge 24 rooms, 3 baths, 6 fireplaces, elec- 
tricity, and is completely furnished. Garages, 
barns, poultry runs, pheasant pens. 50 acre 
private lake, % mile race track, aviation 
field site, caretaker’s lodge. Deer, fox, par- 
tridge and other game hunting. This is one of 
the show places of Adirondacks. Improve 
ments could not be made for $150,000. Price 
$44,000. % cash, 3 years on balance. Other 
camps for sale. 


EARL WOODWARD 


HADLEY N. Y. 











WANTED Sihrth?,.Wue 

WANTED to take 
charge of private lodge on Game Presefve in 
Pennsylvania. Woman must be good cook 
and housekeeper; man must have some me- 
chanical ability to look after electrical equip- 
ment. Those having dependents please do not 
apply. Give references and salary expected; 
everything furnished except clothing. Box 
200, Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


FOR F RENT 
NEW ee er ante Ss THE 
W YORK HIGHW. 
Fourteen ‘aon club house with 192 acres of 
good gunning and fishing. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. 
Correspondence invited 


ERNEST BERRY 
342 South 16th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














Duck, Goose, Quail and Snipe Shooting 


There is no better place in North America to be sure 
of getting a good bag of excellent game; our equip- 
ment is first class in every way. All game may be 
sent to the hunter’s home in any part of the U. 8. or 
to England and France. Terms are reasonable. Season 
November, December and January. November is always 
good. Our preserve always has a good crop of Duck 
food. It is best to make reservations as far in advance 
as possible. White’s Game Preserve, Waterlily, Curri- 








FOR GOOD 
CURRITUCK 6 shootina 
Here I can show you the best battery and blind 
shooting—and the season looks great for canvas- 
backs, geese and redheads. I have competent guides, 
decoys, excellent food and accommodations and will 
meet you with a car at Norfolk, Va. Plant wild duck 
food: Celery, widgeon grass, sago pond weed, etc. 
vrite or wire reservations 
R. D. Roberts, Mgr. 
ROBERTS’ GOOSING & as CLUB 
Waterlily P. O., N. 








| 120,000 








tuck Sound, North Carolina. 


At least that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size costs 
$14.00 per month; twice this size costs 
$28.00, etc. 














CANADA TAX SALE 
Seized and Sold for Taxes 


$ : 00 buys 10 acres for summer home 
-80 buy s 20 acres on main road 
buys 2'/2 acres 800 feet ue front 
189. 00 buys 78 acres farm onr 
279.00 buys 175 acres good hunting 
360.00 buys 160 acres western farm 
585.00 buys 300 acres, sporting—minerals 
These properties, with several hundred others, are 
offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no fur. 
ther payments. Beautifully situated hunting camps 
and fishing lodges where there is real hunting and 
fishing. Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acte- 
ages situated in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario 
and the new North; also farms in old Ontario, Que- 
bec, Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Our 
12th annual list just issued in the form of a % 
page illustrated booklet describes these properties 
and gives full particulars. It is mailed free on ap- 
plication, Now is the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms. Don’t delay. These 
properties won't last long at these prices. Send no 
money but send for booklet today so you will have 
first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen Street, West, 
Toronto 2, Canada 











LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Spend a few weeks this winter in a real log cabin 
camp in the heart of the real North Woods. Photo 
graph moose and other big game within few hundred 
yards of cabin doors. My camps had the record moos 
kill for Ont. in 1927. Also snowshoeing, skiing, hik- 
ing, tobogganing, etc. Rates, $1 a day up. Illu- 


trated folder. 
M. U. BATES 
Box 1, Metagama (via Cartier), Nor. Ont 








Alaska Peninsula 


Kodiak Brown Bear 
rT eens. 1929 

o virgin hunting country 
HENRY LUCAS—GEO ORGE B. “NELSON 

pe ge — 
wire or wri 
ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED 
Anchorage—Alaska 








ARCTIC REGIONS 


Greenland and Spitzbergen trip. 
Sealingship with crew and guide to be char- 
tered July—August 1929. An oer 
for a few sportsmen who wish to get out 
the beaten paths and hunt Polar bear, Wal 
rus, Seal, Muskox and Caribou. 


Box 22, Trinity St. New York City 














TROUT FISHING 


One of the best lakes in Norway may be leased 
for a number of years for the fishing season. Suit- 
able for family or small party, Excellent house and 
outhouses, also boats. Easily accessible, splendid 
mountain surroundings. Owner Will assist leaseholder 
if desired. Good cook available $2000.00 per year. 
Photos and further information on_ request. 

Ben Blessum, General Agent, Norwegian Government 
Railways, 342 Madisor Avenue, New York City 
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OZARKS 
FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, batt 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down 
$5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kans# 
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The Cloister Hotel 


Hunt Game, undisturbed for Centuries, 
in Howard E. Coffin’s 60,000-Acre Preserve 


—Open to Guests of the Cloister Hotel— 


PS swans centuries wild fowl and game on this pictur- 
esque, historic isle off Georgia’s balmy coast have 
multiplied unmolested by man. 

Now, Mr. Howard E. Coffin and Associates, true 
sportsmen with a high regard for game laws and a fine, 
human sympathy for a hunter’s desires, have developed 
here . . . a sportsman’s paradise, 

To guests of the charming Cloister Hotel on Sea Island 
Beach, the privileges of this great 60,000-acre preserve 
are open. 

Says Arthur Brisbane, just returned from there: 

“By sunrise you will get a half dozen wild turkeys. 
There are plenty of deer, wild cats, opossums, coons, 
quail, pheasants and other game.” Ample game to as- 
sure a “kill;” variety to test your marksmanship. 

With guides, dogs and fleet horses to thrill the chase. 

That, Sir, is what awaits the hunter on this verdant 
isle. . ."neath pine and palmetto. .. in a climate which 


Mr. Brisbane has aptly phrased, “The sun 


stiff tests for rod and reel. Here that vanished warrior 
of northern coastal waters, the sheepshead, holds forth. 
And that swift and most beautiful of fishes, the sea trout, 
“schools” in abundance. 


If you have a love for speed—there are fast motor ‘ 
Loats. And a wide, smooth, hard beach for fast-stepping 


motor cars. 


Old Man Par has been active here, too. You'll find a 
stiff but fair course—with velvety grass greens, not sand. 
And a miniature golf course laid out close to the 
Cloister Hotel that will perfect your play with mashie, 
niblick, and putter. 


An Island Rich in Romance and History 
—A Climate that Invigorates 
Every moment on this isle will be a full one. You can 
visit the old oyster shell fort where Gov. Oglethorpe 


turned back the Spanish—or ride horseback in lanes 
where once fugitive Huguenots plighted 





rlor of the nation.” 


troths. 


Called by 
Arthur Brisbane 
“The Sun Parlor 

of the Nation” 


You can motor on a beach that once 
knew buccaneers, And always in this par- 
adise . . . the appointments, the charm, 
the cuisine, the service, the life, the music 


A “limit bag” a day. . . and a fine clay 
Ban pigeon range to sharpen your skill in spare 
out af moments. 


ag Your Rods—and Your Golf Cluhs 









































kk City For the Atlantic and its backwaters offer of the finest of metropolitan hostelries, 
ae 7? 4 
TI SEA ISLAND BEACH, St. Simons Island, Ga., is on the Florida Passage and the New | 
leased Atlantic Coastal Highway at the seaward end of the Motor Causeway from Brunswick. The 
i most modern playground and winter resort combines all that is desirable for Winter visitors. 
eae Where southern sunshine and tropical sea breezes add warmth and health to winter days; 
year. $ where you can spend a week or a month and return north without feeling too great a > 
onal change in temperature. 
City SEA ISLAND BEACH can be reached by DeLuxe trains via the Seaboard Air Line, the 
= Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern Railway via their connections from New York, 
| Detroit, Chicago and all northern cities. | : 
~ c 
rbered, Rates and illustrated literature on request. Advance reservations advised. 
, bath 
_ SEA ISLAND COMPANY 
down; St. Simons Island, Georgia New York Offices: Savoy-Plaza Hotel, Telephone : Regent 8872 


“Where Indian Summer Spends the Winter” 








Kansa 








“We showed to 800 people and we cleared $1 


We did not intend it as a money making proposition, but are more than 
pleased with the returns. Have not heard anything but favorable comment 
concerning the pictures.” The Waynesboro Fish and Game Protective Assn. 


“The pictures were great. The men thoroughly enjoyed them.” 


First M. E. Church, Hoboken, N. J. 

“The reels made a great impression on our local sportsmen and we 
were complimented for obtaining them.” Grammar School, San 
Rafael, Cal 

“Showing of pictures drew large crowds and were thoroughly en- 
joyed.” Colfas County Game Protective Assn. 


EVERY KIND OF MEN’S CLUB AND ASSOCIATION HAS FOUND THESE Pi, 

TURES WONDERFUL ENTERTAINMENT, DRAWING BIG CROWDS An) 

WHEN SO USED, PUTTING MONEY IN THE TREASURY. YOUR CLUB WI 
HAVE THE SAME EXPERIENCE. 
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“An unusually large number of our club members and gues; 2 
tended our meeting on the 17th, at which time . .. Mr. Fairbank 
cut short the message he had for us as he also wanted ty . 
started on your motion pictures.” Engineers Club of North, 
Minnesota. ' 


“I believe it was the finest set of films we have ever displayed" 
Norwich Fish and Game Assn. 





a 


MOTION PICTURES OF HUNTING AND FISHING 


Made, at a cost of over $50,000., to promote game conservation and res- 
toration through the sportsmen’s associations and clubs of America. 
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HESE are absolutely the finest motion pic- 

tures of their kind ever produced. They show 
the hunting and killing of practically every kind 
of furred and feathered game, and the taking of 
practically every kind of game fish, found in 
North America. Every foot is genuine, and prac- 
tically every foot is a “close-up”. Every reel is 
packed with thrills that lift an audience of sports- 
men up on their feet. 

37 Reels to Choose From 
No matter where you live, you will find among 
these reels many which show the kind of hunting 
and fishing found in your section. You will find 
many other reels of the kind of hunting and 
fishing you have longed to do but have not yet 
experienced. A program that will give your mem- 
bers and friends an evening of huge enjoyment 
can be obtained on terms which make the pictures 
cost your club nothing! 
Many Reels on 16 mm. Also 
For the benefit of clubs which own or prefer to 
use the small amateur, or home, projector, taking 
the narrow film, we have many of these reels made 
in that narrow size. These can be obtained by 
clubs on still easier terms; and they are also avail- 
able to individuals, who wish to show them in 
their own homes, in return for a 2 year sub- 
scription. 
Write for Illustrated Circular 

giving complete description of all reels; terms, 
etc.; and hand it to the chairman of your enter- 
tainment committee. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 





PROJECTION MACHINE FREE 


Excellent non-professional projection machines 
in both narrow and standard size film, cost from 
$60. to $300. We will gladly give one free to all 
clubs sending us necessary number of subscrip- 
tions—from 48 to 240, according to machine de- 
sired, Write for information, 
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The Story of Field & Stream © 


(To be told in XII Chapters) 


Chapter II: The Editor—RAY HOLLAND 


E are publishing this history because we believe our 
readers will be genuinely interested in knowing why it 


is that Frietp & Stream has for more than fifteen years been the 


strongest, the most influential and (please pardon us) the best 


magazine of its kind—why it has gained in strength, influence 


and quality each year as none other has. 


The real reason is expressed in these two lines in Rudyard 


Kipling’s famous poem in which the dying shipmaster is speak- 
ing to his son: “They copied all they could follow, but they 
could not copy my mind; And I left °em sweating and stewing, 


a year and a half behind”. 


pAst month we told you of one of the most important, if 
not the most important, of the contributing factors— 
the control of Firtp & Stream policies and purposes for 
twenty‘two consecutive years by one man—Eltinge F. 
Warner, the Publisher. 


No matter how great the genius of its publisher, however, 
no Magazine can rise very far above the level of its 
editor. FliELD & STREAM’S great success, its undisputed po- 
sition of leadership, may be largely attributed to the 
fact that throughout its entire history it has been edited 
by men of outstanding quality and ability. Its editors have 
been: Henry Wellington Wack, Charles Hallock, Emerson 
Hough, Edward Cave, John Burkhard, S. D. Barnes, 
Warren H. Miller, Hy S. Watson—and now, since 1923, 
Ray Holland. 


It can safely be said that there is no other man 
in the United States connected with any publication 
im any capacity, who combines within himself to any- 
thing like the same degree that Mr. Holland does the 
three qualities most essential to the successful editing of an 


outdoor publication, viz., thorough knowledge of hunting, 
fishing and camping gained through twenty-five years of 
experience in every section of the country; thorough knowl- 
edge of American game and fish of every kind—their natural 
history, their habits, their present condition and the con- 
servation needs of each; and thorough knowledge of the likes 
and dislikes, points of view and general “human nature” 
of American sportsmen in every State in the Union. 


Before becoming editor of Fietp & Stream, Mr. Holland 
was for five years Vice President of The American Game 
Protective Association, and for five years prior to that was a 
Federal game official. It was the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Missouri vs. Holland which 
decided the constitutionality of the Migratory Bird Act, which 
was beyond question the greatest victory and the greatest step 
forward the cause of conservation has ever known. It is this 
knowledge, experience and determined personality, reflected 
in the contents of each issue, that has made FieLD & STREAM’s 
gain in number of readers vastly greater during the five 
years of Mr. Holland's editorship than during any other five 
year period of its history. 


As an interesting illustration of the position occupied by 
FieLp & StreAM, consider the fact that it receives each month 
between 450 and 500 manuscripts from which to select the 
ten or twelve which are published. Many of these are by men 
of national and international fame as writers, naturalists, ex- 
plorers and sportsmen. Rarely indeed does any one who has 
written a story or an article about hunting, fishing, camping 
or conservation fail to submit it first to Fietp & SrreAM. 


It is one more demonstration of the truth of the old 
adages— “To him that hath shall be given” and “Nothing 
succeeds like success”. Because FiELD & STREAM is the out- 
standing publication of its kind, the best material comes to it 
first—and, inevitably, the best is found in its pages. 





The above is the reason why it not only has on its 
list of paid subscribers today more than 45,000 
American sportsmen of the finest and most enthusiastic 
type, but has in addition a newsstand sale to sports- 
men of the same kind of close to 80,000 copies per 
issue—a newsstand sale larger than the combined 
newsstand sale of the only three contemporaries which 
are also members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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A snow scene on Keweenaw Point, Upper Peninsula, Michigan 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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ageinga Bengal “‘Lom-Cat 


Tiger hunting in the jungles of Anam—a sequel to “Trailing the Cambodian Tiger”’ 


By 


~ 


_ EAR my plea, O Buddha, Lord 
of Earth and Heaven; prosper 
my voyage to Anam, land of 

python and tiger! Months have 

I plodded Cambodian jungles; leagues 

have -I pushed through bamboo and ba- 

hooka—but nary a Bengal did I get. I 

don’t want some little wabbly, weak- 

kneed kitten. I want a big, brash, busting, 
black-and-yellow-striped tom-cat!” 

I stopped kotowing to the fat bronze 
idol, got up from my knees on the prayer- 
rug and let the next expectant tiger 
hunter fall in and start his supplica- 
tions, exhortations, genuflections and 
specifications. We had assembled at 
the Major’s quarters for a “tiger 
hunters’ dinner,” and were feeling thor- 
oughly competent, grandiloquent and, 
toward tigers at least, belligerent. 

We had all made engagements with 
the best tiger hunter in Indo-China to 
take us out into the jungles of Anam 
in succession for a month’s try for 
Felis tigris, and we had gathered for 
a powwow to plan and talk over the 
coming hunts. The Major had gone 
out with this same guide the year be- 
fore. We feasted our eyes and fevered 
our imaginations on the fruit of his 
hunt—the beautifully striped skin of a 
big male tiger he had shot. I had 
failed to get mine that year on my 
Cambodian hunt, and I felt that I 
couldn’t leave the Philippine Islands 
and die happy without a trophy like 
the Major’s. 

In Manila some weeks later, at 
about eleven o’clock one morning, I 
decided to start on my tiger hunt that 
afternoon at three. At least, the boat 
was scheduled to sail for Hongkong 
at that time. I had been hanging 
around Fort Santiago on special duty 
for a week, waiting for a rice-boat to 
sail direct for Saigon, Indo-China. 
But she was still down at Cebu in the 
Southern Islands, waiting for cargo, 
and I was due in Saigon by appoint- 
ment with my guide on May 15. I’d 
have to go on up to Hongkong and 
catch one of the many boats from 
there south if I wanted to make it on 
time. 

I had already got G. H. Q. of the 
Philippine Department to change the 
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date of my leave-orders twice. Colonels 
of the Adjutant-General’s Department 
are graciously courteous to a strange 
captain the first time he comes in request- 
ing that his orders be changed. They are 
patiently courteous the second time. But 
I harbored apprehensions that the third 
time I popped in at Fort Santiago with 
the same fell purpose, the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral would either kick me out of his 
office personally, or call a detail of the 
Guard and direct them, impersonally, to 
drop me out of the window into the moat. 


The Sergeant with the skull of a tiger, showing 


the businesslike teeth 





One doesn’t care to go beyond decent 
limits of dilly-dallying with courteous 
colonels. 

So when I heard that the S. S. Yung- 
Sang was sailing for Hongkong at 3 P.M. 
I began maneuvering at speed. My native 
top-sergeant was on furlough, and I had 
arranged to take him to Anam with me 
as general helper. He was a fine shot 
and an excellent man all around. But his 
passport picture had been delayed in the 
making, and we had to get this before 
tearing out to Malacanang Palace for 
our passports at our calesa pony’s best 
gallop and then charging helter-skelter 
back to the French Consulate to get 
them viséed. 

The Consul, however, had already 
gone out to lunch and would certainly 
not be back before two. All business 
in Manila halts, dead, at noon. The 
shops are closed tight, and every 
mother’s son in the city, except fool 
Americanos, saws peacefully away at 
his siesta until 2 P.M. at the earliest. 
There was nothing to do. It is 
costumbre, as any one should know, 
to sleep until two; and when a Fili- 
pino says “It is the custom, sir,” that’s 
all there is to that. Why argue? 


UT at two the Consulate was still 

closed to business and steeped in 
slumber. When I besought the ship- 
ping agents of the Yung-Sang to hold 
the boat a few minutes while I waked 
the French Consul, they assured me 
this was impossible. Both were, I 
gathered. We should have to risk get- 
ting our passports viséed in Hong- 
kong, as we only had time to get out 
to the ship. 

The Yung-Sang was a combination 
cargo and passenger boat of British 
registry, all quite new, spick and span, 
with her first-class cabins very com- 
fortable indeed. But she wasn’t sailing 
at 3 P.M. She continued noisily loading 
crude sugar out of a fleet of native 
bamboo-roofed barges until 3 A.M. 
It doesn’t pay to hurry in the East; 
nobody else does. 

During the two-day trip up to 
Hongkong I amused myself principal- 
ly by snap-shooting at tin cans which 
my sergeant tossed up for me. At first 
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he had some difficulty in getting targets 
to shoot at. But when the crew saw the 
first can punctured a few times with my 
.22 six-shooter and then thoroughly torn 
up and carried overboard by the heavy 
45 automatic bullets, they went down into 
the bowels of the ship and dug up an 
inexhaustible supply. I never had a more 
appreciative gallery. 

Early Sunday morning, May 10, the 
mountainous coast of China appeared out 
of the haze a few miles off the port side. 
We steamed into Hongkong harbor about 
breakfast time. It is a beautiful road- 
stead filled with shipping and crowded 
with native junks and sampans. 


ONGKONG itself is built up, tier 
upon tier, to the very crest of a 
mountainous island which towers a 
thousand feet or so above the harbor and 
the mainland city of Kowloon across the 
channel. The mountain is crowned with 
forts and barracks, and the flag of the 
3ritish Empire floats proudly over all. 
I expected to come back through the place 
on my way home, and unfortunately did 
not explore it all as carefully as I should 
have liked. 

Judging by the massive buildings she 
has raised here and in Shanghai, England 
expects every man to do his duty in 
Asia quite a while longer. I was fresh 
from the Philippines, where most things 
have a flimsy, temporary look, due to the 
fact that Americans can’t make up their 
minds or won't say what they intend to 
do; so I was doubly impressed with the 
solidity and permanent appearance of 
the French and British colonies on the 
Asiatic mainland. They at least 
know what they want, and don’t 
mind telling the world. 

We went ashore with no for- 
mality or bother at all. Hong- 
kong is an open port, and there 
is no flubdub over customs or 
passports. I was eyed more or less 
askance, however, by the British 
populace as I wandered about the 
streets, like most Americans 
when at leisure or play, clad in 
knickers. 

The Britishers were properly 
caparisoned in that species of 
smallclothes called shorts—a 
loose, easy variety of panties re- 
sembling nothing so much as our 
modestly hidden “scanties.”” They 
are beautifully fitted for some 
climates, but not for all legs. In 
the Islands, when I ventured on 
to the golf links in some, my 
delicate sensibilities were cruelly 
hurt by the loud guffaws and low 
comment of my playmates; but 
I must admit that a far-seeing 
Providence hadn't seen _ far 
enough to provide the proper 
frame for my picture in shorts. 

Americans are suspicious of 
comfort. Any one but a boy scout 
who would dare array himself in 
a brace of shorts and go barging 
through the middle of some 
chaste, austere, mid-Western 
terrain in this godless fashion 
would doubtless be arrested by 
the W. C. T. U., flogged by the K. K. K. 
and stoned by a howling mob of infuriated 
fundamentalists. 

But the British are a tolerant lot, and 
I made my merely tolerated way to the 
American Consulate for information as 
to sailings for Indo-China. It was Sun- 
day, though; and not only was the Con- 
sul out of town, but all the shipping offices 
in town were closed up tight, with hatches 
battened down. Hongkong seemed to be 
very dead on Sundays. After investigat- 
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ing, I followed my nose tothat conclusion. 

An Englishman on board the Yung- 
Sang had advised me to get lodging in 
Kowloon, across the bay, to save expense. 
As soon as I found it impossible to get a 
boat to Saigon that day, I took the ferry 
to the mainland and sought out the Palace 
Hotel. Everything there was very British. 
The plumbing was mid-Victorian, the 
furnishings Georgian, the pig knuckles 
served for lunch Hanoverian, and the 
fowl undoubtedly came over with the 
Conqueror. I returned forthwith to 
Hongkong, leaving Kowloon much as I 
had found it—-flat. 

That afternoon and night I wandered 
about the island in rickshaws and sedan- 
chairs, looking through the native shops. 
Never had I seen such beautiful things 
in hammered silver, carved ivory, em- 
broidered silk and painted chinaware. 

Many of the streets are too up and 
down for rickshaws, and I was much in- 
terested in my first chair ride. The sedan- 
chairs are light bamboo affairs slung 
between two ten-foot shoulder poles of 
heavier bamboo. With a stalwart coolie 
fore and aft, the going is very good. 
There is such a sway and give to the 
poles, however, that the passenger is 
likely to make very heavy weather of it 
and decide to make port afoot. 

At breakfast next morning I read that 
the Norwegian rice-boat S. S. Mondego 
would sail for Saigon that evening, and 
I hastened to see the Chinese comprador, 
or agent, to arrange for our passage. 
Hongkong isn’t the easiest place on 
earth to find an address. We rickshawed 
up and down many a lantern-hung, gilt- 





Ye hunter, just landed in Selgen 


lettered, native street before we located 
fat, bespectacled Hu Fang, the ship’s 
comprador. 

Much pidgin-English of Filipino ex- 
traction ensued. 

“Wantee catchum 
gon,” I stated. 

“How many likee go?” he parried. 

“One ’Melican, first-class; one Filipino, 
deck-class.” 

“Can do,” stated the fat Chinaman. 

“How much?’ I queried. 


Mondego for Sai- 





“Hundled twentee dollar, Mex. (sil- 
ver),” he hazarded, as usual asking twice 
as much as he expected to get. 

“Too much,” I said, largely as a mat- 
ter of habit. 

“How much you likee pay?” 

“Mebbyso fifty, Mex.,” I offered. After 
perhaps half an ‘hour more of time and 
untold quantities of pidgin and protest, 
I had engaged passage for myself and 
my native sergeant for fifty-eight dollars, 
Mex. The Chinese dearly loves to dicker 
and haggle over a trade. He plays his 
customer on his light “line” just as a 
skilful angler does a trout, and there's 
never a break in his line. 

It is easy to travel anywhere if saving 
money is no object, but most of us have 
to make our kopeks go as far as possible 
and back. In China, unless one takes the 
easy expensive way and has some agent 
like Cook’s handle everything, he must 
bargain and haggle with coolies at every 
turn to have his baggage and kits han- 
dled, his boats paddled, and himself carted 
about. It’s quite a job, if not a sport, to 
get things done without being hopelessly 
“done” yourself. 

A coolie will ask ten times what he 
expects, and getting half that, will in- 
stantly recognize a tourist and be as 
insolent as he dares. He must not only 
be handled without gloves, but at times 
with boots. 

The Oriental respects nothing but 
astuteness and force. He invariably mis- 
takes sentimental kindness for weakness— 
of mind or heart—and he will impose on 
weakness quick as a flash. Wherever the 
white man turns in Asia, swarms of 
coolies charge down on_ him, 
clamoring to do his fetching and 
carrying at prices as outrageous 
as the traveler looks innocent. 

If the European doesn’t care to 
make an ass of himself, especially 
in the eyes of the overpaid coolie, 
he will find out beforehand the 
regularly accepted tariffs and 
charges in that locality. Then in 
case of argument, a stout cane 
carries a lot of weight. 


E had got the Hongkong 

tariffs at the American 
Consulate on first landing, and I 
let my Filipino sergeant do the 
bargaining to get our baggage 
and selves transferred to the S. S. 
Mondego. We had so much dun- 
nage and the ship was anchored 
so far down the roadstead that 
we had to charter a motor-launch 
to move us. 

It seemed that we'd never find 
the little old AZondego in that 
tangle of ships and junks and 
sampans, but we finally located 
her and clamberéd aboard shortly 
after noon. No one was at the 
ladder to meet us or in sight on 
deck. I wandered down the first 
dark companionway, poking my 
head into every open door in 
search of crew or captain. 

Finally I looked in on a gigantic 
young Norwegian at lunch by 
himself, and told him who I was 
and what I wanted. He was plainly not 
overwhelmed with pleasure at being dis- 
turbed, and with never a word to me he 
got up and yelled for the Chinese “bosun.” 
This functionary gargled and jabbered 
fluent Chinese toward the forecastle, and 
several brown and yellow members of a 
many-hued crew turned out to bring on 
our baggage and show us to our cabins 
and bunks. 

The JMondego was of Norwegian 
registry, was officered by a Captain, First 
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Bagging a Bengal Tom-Cat 


A group of civilized Mois, natives of the tiger country 


Mate and Second Mate of that nationality, 
and carried a native crew. She was 
chartered by a firm of Hongkong rice 
merchants, and brought that grain up from 
Saigon. She was scheduled to sail that 
evening at six. 

I was very anxious to get started; but 
the First Mate gradually thawed out and 
told me that the old Captain was entered 
as a strong contender in a wassail bout 
that evening, an old-time drink-under-the- 
table-and-drag-out affair, with a lot of 
his fellow seadogs, and the Mate intimated 
that the Captain was a good man among 
foam-crested beakers and breakers alike. 
So I decided I might as well go back 
ashore to get some breakfast bacon and 
a camp-chair which I had left behind in 
my rush from Manila. 

The Mondego had no gig or other small 
boat and no radio, and I failed to see just 
how I was to be wafted shoreward. But 
the Mate said that was easily arranged. 
He’d have made about six of me, and he 
looked at me as if he thought I might 
scoot right across the top of the water 
like a spider if I half tried. But he ran 
up a signal flag instead. 

The harbor was covered with native 
craft of every description, and no sooner 
had the signal fluttered out than a sam- 
pan turned its nose toward us and quickly 
pulled up to the ship’s ladder. An old 
Chinese woman manned that boat thor- 
oughly. She was captain, crew and motive 
power, and she churned up the water 
like the Robert E. Lee. 


OUBTLESS some old Chinaman, 

dead these last thousand years, in- 
vented sculling. He was probably in the 
Grand Canal, happily indulging in the 
celestial habit of bathing in the dirtiest 
water he could find, when he saw a clean- 
minded fish hastily propel himself away 
from the place by merely waving his tail 
behind him in a nonchalant manner. This 
caused the old philosopher to reflect that 
while Heaven had equipped him with no 
tail—to speak of—it had at least endowed 
him with head enough to improvise one. 
Whereupon he straightway mounted up 
in his sampan, hung his paddle out the 
back, started waving it to and fro through 


the water—‘all same fish-tail”—and thus 
presented the art of sculling to an as- 
tonished Orient. 

And our ancient Naiad practised the 
art so well and potently that I and my 
sergeant were soon deposited ashore in 
Hongkong again. We combed the town 
and kicked the bushes in search of Ameri- 
can breakfast bacon, but didn’t succeed in 
flushing any. We came to several beauti- 
ful “points” on fresh Irish bacon that 
looked delicious but was virtually uncured 
and unsalted, and would therefore not 
have kept a week off the ice in that 
climate. 


KNEW I should not find any bacon 

in French territory. A Frenchman’s 
idea of a heavy breakfast is a cup of 
chocolate and a chunk of flinty bread. I 
suppose he is generally feeling a bit 
fragile after the night before, and a mere 
egg would overload his stomach fright- 
fully. Consequently, I was so grieved at 
not finding my bacon that I forgot all 
about the folding chair and sculled back 
to the Mondego that night with nothing 
but a tripod for my kodak. I should prob- 
ably have to take pictures in the deep 
shade of the jungle, where snap-shots 
would not do. 

Hongkong is lovely at night from the 
harbor. The whole mountain shimmers 
with myriad lights, while the water-front 
fan-tan palaces are simply ablaze. The 
hapless natives must enjoy being ground 
beneath the heel of the British. I never 
have heard more laughter, beating of 
gongs, reed playing and general merri- 
ment than in Hongkong. The poor devils 
are denied the inalienable right of inde- 
pendently potting each other, and they 
have lost the priceless boon of self-de- 
termining who is to plunder the rest and 
loot the provincial treasury; but they 
bear up very bravely. 

My first night aboard the Mondego was 
a bad start. That is, my bunk was a poor 
fit; and though I tacked diagonally across 
it, my feet still abutted against one end 
while my head butted against the other. 
Early next morning the old Captain came 
aboard and offered me his cabin, with 
an ample Norwegian, feather-bedded, 


lace-covered couch. But I thanked him 
sincerely and put up my camp cot on a 
little side deck by itself, where the sleep- 
ing was unimpeded by the shortness oi 
anything except the nights. 

The Mondego, be it remembered, was 
a rice-boat—comparatively pure and 
superlatively simple. She was taking prac- 
tically no passenger trade away from the 
Empress and President, boats that ply 
those waters. But one could begin the day 
in semi-godly manner by going below for 
a bath. I'd start down the. first few 
steps in orthodox Christian fashion. But 
the ladder was uncommonly steep, and 
when the boat lurched playfully out from 
under, as small boats will, I’d skid mur- 
derously down the rest of the way on my 
elbows, heels and (in my case) points aft. 

The bathroom was just at the foot of 
the ladder. If I was so unfortunate as not 
to land in the tub in a forthright manner, 
I merely rebounded into it off the adjacent 
steel bulkhead. When the Mondego stood 
quietly tethered to the dock, she boasted 
a stationary wash-stand. But several days 
out in the jolly old China Sea, when she 
sniffed the breeze, tossed her head, put 
her tail over the dashboard and started 
buck-jumping waves, it was hard to plot 
that basin. It changed its bearings several 
degrees as soon as a person had soaped 
up his eyes, and sounding operations were 
in order. 


FINE. big port-hole opened just 
beside the mirror over the basin, 
letting in plenty of spray and light. And 
the heavy brass-bound door of this port- 
hole swung conveniently out over the 
basin, so that as one washed his bright 
morning face he bumped his silly moron 
head on the blasted thing quite freely. 
The silent walls of that room have heard 
some of the sincerest, most heartfelt com- 
ments on marine architecture ever made. 
Judging by the bumps, knots, corners 
and contusions on my head at the end of 
that voyage, a phrenologist would have 
felt justified in saying anything about 
my dark past or brilliant future. 
‘The old Norwegian skipper and I dined 
in his private salon. He was a squat, fat, 
blond Norseman (Continued on page 68) 
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Panhandle iatais Chicken 


Down in Texas, when they go chicken shooting, they rope and saddle a horse 


RAIRIE CHICKENS were part of 

my boyhood heritage out in the short 

grass country of western Kansas so 

many years ago. Perhaps there were 
game laws even then, but no one said 
much about them. Bob Farmer and I were 
wont to invade the upland stubble fields 
in August, when the young birds were 
of frying size and did not flush at long 
range. There were years when we had 
a dog, and years when we walked them 
out unaided; but always there were 
chickens enough to make life interesting 
until the quail coveys became threaten- 
ing and a barrage was laid down nearer 
home. 

Youth verging toward manhood on 
wandering feet found Mitchell, South 
Dakota, on the itinerary one summer. 
I stopped there long enough to find the 
pinnated grouse abundant, and to take 


a share. After that, the 
city called for a while. 
When the winding track 


led west again, it stopped 
short of the plains coun- 
try. Beside a great river, 
there were ducks and geese 


that needed attention in 
season, and a_ sportsman 
didn’t need to feel down- 


hearted if the prairie hen , 
became a memory of boy- 
hood and adolescence. 
But history, as is her 
wont, was to approach rep- 
etition. When I moved to 
central Oklahoma ten years 
ago, I learned there were 
plenty of prairie chickens 
in the western part of the 
state. There were and are, 
but there was and is no 
open season. History had 
its chance, however, when 


SY 
enn 


a banker, who is also a_ranchman, 
asked me if I could come to his great 
open spaces in the Texas Panhandle 


on the first of September for the open- 
ing of the prairie chicken season. 
I could and would and did. 

An afternoon’s ride by rail to Sham- 
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instead of whistling up a bird dog 


rock, Texas, and a motor drive through 
a cool evening in late August landed me 
at the ranch on the eve of the opening, 
September 1. Chickens were abundant, 
my host informed me. We should ride 
out next day and get the limit, beyond 
any reasonable doubt. 

I was destined to learn more of this 
riding out. Next morning after break- 
fast, my host announced that the horses 


were ready. I saw a horse wrangler 
before the ranch house with a_ half 
dozen saddled mounts. My host, his 


brother, his son and myself were the 
gunners, but 
another guest 
went along for 
the ride, and 
the wrangler 











went as guide 
and retriever. 
It was decided 


we wouldn’t 
need the dogs, 
although a vet- 


There were years when we had a dog 


eran pointer and a young one, rather 
too fat for such a warm day, were 
perfectly willing to do their part. 

Now I never was in the cavalry, and 
this business of shooting from horseback 
was new stuff. We rode three miles 
that seemed longer, three miles across 


rolling prairie that probably hasn't 
changed much since Coronado came that 
way a few centuries before. These 


were the great open spaces mentioned 
in the movies—a land of magnificent 
distances and high visibility, yet not the 
flat monotony that the Panhandle be- 
comes farther west. 

In that first three miles I was re 
minded that years had passed since my 
equestrian days. I didn’t fit the saddle 
as I felt I should, and riding exercised 
a new set of muscles on which golf seems 
to have no bearing. Within this first three 
miles, and near the end of it, we en- 
countered one small bunch of chickens, 
We rode into them so- suddenly that 
only one man shot, and I was not the 
one. Then we came to a pasture fence, 
which was how I knew we had come three 
miles. My own conservative estimate 
would have six or seven, but I have men- 
tioned the fact that I am no longer a 
habitual horseman. 

Through this fence and out across vast 
reaches of  “shinnery” 
knolls, and things began to 
happen. I should say some- 
thing of this shinnery. The 
word seems to have no 
standing with Noah Web- 
ster or Funk and Wagnalls, 
but it has a proper place 
in the parlance of the 
plains. Even among old 
ranchmen who chased the 
buffalo out, I could find no 
§ one who would attempt an 
7 authentic spelling, so the 
orthography herein is mine. 

Not even the origin of 
the term is well established. 
But there it is in quantities, 
a sort of dwarf oak, scat- 
tered generally through this broken 
prairie but sometimes growing in dense 
clumps. One theory of the name’s origin 
is that much of it is about high enough 
to switch a man’s shins as he rides 
through it. Some of it is shorter, and 
would be “shinnery” to a pedestrian rather 
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than to the man on horseback. Some of 
the clumps or knells, however, are even 
taller than a mounted man. 

This dissertation on shinnery should be 
enlightening to one who can know it only 
at long range, if at all. Perhaps the de- 
scription wouldn’t exactly suit the “nes- 
ters’ who grew up in it, but this is a 
first impression. 

Things began to happen, as previously 
stated. A flock went rocketing up almost 
under the horses’ feet, and three fell. I 
fulfilled my expectations by missing, as 
I was not used to this Buffalo Bill stuff. 
These horses, it is only fair to state, 
seemed to regard this as part of the day’s 
work. There was no excitement in chicken 
hunting as far as my mount was con- 
cerned, but he was disposed to keep on 
walking instead of stopping when the 
flight started. However, I 
downed the next bird I 
tried for and began to feel 
better. 

.This sort of campaign 
went on with varying suc- 
cess, and we rode, always 
away from the ranch. By 
this time I had concluded 
that Sheridan made a mis- 
take in trying to get to 
Cedar Creek from Win- 
chester, twenty miles away, 
if they expected him to go 
on horseback. The mere 
matter of saving an army 
or a battle or a nation 
seemed hardly worth all 
that. 

Furthermore, I conclud- 
ed that we, the people, have 
never come to a realization 
of our debt of gratitude to 
Paul Revere and Vice- 
President Dawes’ ever-so-great-grand- 
father for galloping out of Boston that 
memorable April evening. Surely that 
regal chappie’ should have clamored for a 
coach instead of a horse, if endowed with 
good judgment. Indeed, I no longer 
blamed the Prince of Wales for falling 
off occasionally, in order to get a little 
relief. 

Still we rode away from the ranch and 
occasionally shot a prairie chicken. We 
changed methods a time or two, which 
helped. When a flock was marked down 
in the open grass land, we dismounted 





Panhandle Prairie Chickens 


and walked them out. It seems that even 
these centaur boys feel a little more con- 
fidence when shooting from the ground. 
The young birds, which were the ones 
we wanted, are fairly easy targets the 
first of September. They rarely get up 
out of range, as they are likely to later in 
the season, and usually attempt some- 
thing like a straight-away flight. For 






one who has shot jack-snipe around a 
willow swamp or taken deep-water ducks 
at top speed over the decoys, a frying- 
size prairie chicken approaches a sinecure 
in marksmanship. 

However, we reached another fence 
before we reached the limit of anything 
but endurance. It afforded another chance 
to dismount, and there were windmills 
here and water tanks, which afforded an 
adequate excuse for a little loafing. I 
crawled from the saddle, somewhat cu- 
rious to know whether I could mount 
again or not. But I did. 

Then we began to work back toward 
the ranch and rations, and I began to 
realize what a large state Texas is. 


Srna. 


There were ducks and geese that needed attention 


Zigzagging about, as hunters will, we 
probably covered twenty miles when we 
were back to that first fence, which 
was the three-mile limit. Just as the 
thought occurred to me that General 
Sherman was riding through Georgia 
when he decided that war is hell, then 
some of the enthusiasts decided it would 
be a good idea to gallop a little, as we 
were pretty well out of the chicken area. 
That took less time but more punishment, 
if possible. My host’s boy managed to 
get another chicken while traversing this 
short line, and that rounded out the day. 
We were near enough the limit. Believe 
it or not, we finally negotiated the re- 
turn trip, and there was the sweet music 
of ice tinkling in tall glasses. This was 
different from the chicken hunting that 
my infancy knew, but a 
grand game still. 

The next day was Sun- 
day, and Sunday shooting is 
taboo in that part of Texas. 
Those who know it not 
may think of the Pan- 
handle, if at all, as a dreary 
waste given over to cattle 
ranches and oil derricks. 
But there are lively 
streams, and enterprising 
ranchmen have made lakes 
on some of these, so we 
could go fishing, which is 
not against the somewhat 
Puritanical regulations. 
We did, and had fish for 
dinner, although the catch 
was nothing to make Min- 
nesota jealous. Enough 
crappie and perch and a 
few bass, all caught with 
live minnows, although one 
energetic fellow worked in- 
dustriously with a wabbler of some sort 
all the afternoon. 

There was one other glorious day of it 
before duty called, and the first day and 
the intermission had made horseback rid- 
ing somewhat less like a revival of the 
Spanish inquisition. We toured approxi- 
mately the same territory, with another 
sportsman added to the party. I think I 
shot a little better than on the first day, 
yet no one would have mistaken me for a 
Cossack. If Texas didn’t seem quite so 
large as it had on the first day, there 
was still plenty of room, and the return 
trip was not to be confused with a joy 
ride. There was still a feeling that the 
motor industry (Continued on page 86) 





I was not used to this Buffalo Bill stuff 
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EDITORIAL 


FEW months ago a 19-year- 
old bride fought off an in- 
truder in her home in New York 
City by threatening him with an 
unloaded revolver. After it was over, she sent for the 
police. They came. The ruffian had gone; so they 
could do nothing to help the lady in her difficulty. 
But ah! There was the Sullivan Law, which must 
be enforced. It says that no one in New York State 
may have a pistol or revolver without a permit. 
These strong guardians of the law asked the lady if 
she had a permit to possess the unloaded revolver with 
which she protected herself. She told them that the 
revolver belonged to her husband, who, according to 
newspaper reports, was the son of the founder of 
the Palmolive Soap Company. Because she could not 
produce the permit, these sturdy guardians of the 
peace arrested the lady and carried her off to court. 
This is a good example of the actual working of 
the anti-firearm law. 

A short time later an 18-year-old girl appealed to 
the police, saying that she had been left destitute by 
the man she had been living with. She said he had 
left considerable jewelry in the room where they had 
been living and that she thought possibly he was a 
burglar and may have stolen the collection of watches 
and stick pins he had given her. 

An officer went back with her, found her story to 
be true and also found a revolver. No, they didn’t 
get the burglar, but they threw the girl in jail for 
violating the Sullivan Law. 

Judge Strong of the Supreme Court in Brooklyn 
wrote the following remarks in disposing of a 
criminal case concerning the validity of a pistol 
permit: “Iver since the enactment of this law, gang- 
sters have all had pistols, either with or without 
permits, many of them obtaining permits through 
either political pull or deceit. While the gangster is 
evading or violating the law the householder and 
average citizen has been left unprotected, largely be- 
cause the obtaining of a permit by him has been sur- 
rounded with annoyance and red tape.” 

And still that great army of high-hat reformers 
keep on introducing and demanding anti-firearm legis- 
lation to control crime. Many of the police endorse 
the move, perhaps so that they may arrest defenseless 
women and build up their percentage of convictions. 
As time goes on, asinine bills will continue to pop 
up; and unless the sportsman is wide awake and 
ready to fight, he’s apt to wake up any day and find 
that some anti-crime fanatic has legislated his gun 
out of existence. 


Pistol 
Laws 


HERE is not a state in the 
Union that hasn’t laws of 
some kind against the pollution of 
streams, and there isn’t a state in 
which streams are not polluted. This problem is by far 
the most serious menace that confronts fish life today. 
The number of fish taken by the angler shrinks 
into insignificance when compared with the game and 
food fish sacrificed by the pollution of streams. 
Mines, chemical works, manufacturing plants, pulp 
mills and sewage vie with each other to kill fish. Big 
streams and little suffer, and of late oil-burning 
steamers have played havoc with our coastal waters. 
The Hudson River, with its slime and oil slicks, is 


Open 


Sewers 


a disgrace to the country. Ladd Plumley often told of 
the wonderful striped bass fishing he had at the foot 
of this street or that street in New York City in 
years gone by. Undoubtedly, if the river were cleaned 
up as it should be, those game battlers of salt water 
would again come into New York harbor and work 
their way up the Hudson. 

Recently I stood on the viaduct just outside the 
Union Station in Chicago and looked down at the 
Chicago River, Only crude oil is thicker. I wondered 
why oil promoters did not stake it and sell stock. 
Amidst the garbage floating by came a perfectly good 
cat that some one had thrown away. Serenely she 
floated along—and in the heart of the second largest 
city in the land. 

Several years ago, when passing South Omaha on 
a trip down the Missouri, I had to cross the river to 
avoid the stench from the refuse being poured into 
the stream by the packing houses. St. Joseph took her 
drinking water from the Missouri, and South St. Joe 
had packing houses. And then there was Kansas 
City and so forth, all down the stream. Each 
city took its water from the river and on the down- 
stream edge of the town dumped its filth. Of course, 
the water was purified with certain chemicals before 
they drank it. It wouldn’t kill anybody. 

Good bass fishing streams have been completely 
ruined by surface oil in southern Kansas and other 
oil districts. 


RECENT Associated Press dispatch from Mon- 

roe, Louisiana, told of tons of dead fish float- 

ing down the Ouachita River. It was a problem for the 

health officials to clear up the dead fish, which had been 
killed by chemical refuse from a paper mill. 

Wherever trout fishing is talked of, the Beaverkill 
is known. And yet the towns along this stream are 
permitted to dump their sewage into the clear, spar- 
kling mountain water. While the fisherman catches 
fish, he doesn’t dare drink from the stream for fear 
of typhoid. 

Up along the Canadian border last year, John Tain- 
tor Foote grabbed me by the arm and shouted, “Stop 
her!” when we rounded a bend in the road and saw 
a particularly pretty stretch of water. We parked the 
car and put our rods together. Just as we were about 
to step in the stream a native approached Mr. Foote 
and said, “Hate to see you fellows waste your time. 
There’s no use fishing there. Go on up about ten 
miles,” he said, “above the pulp mills, and you'll find 
the fishing fine.” 

For years we've considered our streams as open 
sewers—places to dump anything we did not want. 
Nothing but righteous indignation will ever alter this 
condition. The waste oil that in many places has 
ruined the bass fishing, the chemicals put in the 
streams by dye works and factories, the refuse from 
the pulp mills—in fact, most of the damaging foreign 
material that has ruined our streams is worth money. 
Often by-products could have been made at a profit 
from material thrown away. If we protest long enough 
and loud enough, America will clean up her waterways. 
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In the great duck belt of Louisiana after the aristocrat of the waterfowl family 


A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS 


By 


HIS is a tale of duck shooting, 

though it begins with a gastro- 

nomical orgy m which ducks have 

no place. Our yacht lay in a small 
Louisiana bayou. To our right, the north, 
thick swamp forests extended for mile on 
mile; to the south the marshland stretched 
away to the Gulf, dotted here and there 
in the foreground with cheneaux, small 
thickets of bayberry, palmetto and 
stunted oaks. 

From our seats on deck this late after- 
noon, we could discern flock after flock 
of pintails, of mallards, of the lively 
little ring-bills, moving complacently 
above the fecund marshland. And in all 
that wide space, not one rumbling report 
of gunpowder came to our ears. Only the 
rustle of the sea breeze in the cane, the 
rasping of blackbirds, the dull plop of 
savage garfish in the bayou, and the 
crackle and snap of our fire on the bank 
broke the stillness. 

In the morning my good friend Papa 
Letellier, accompanied by that lovable 
humbug, Alcide Boudreaux, had invaded 
the forest in pursuit of deer. The dogs 
had put up a half-wild sow which was 
accompanied by a litter of sucklings. The 
Papa cast a covetous eye upon one of 
these and, banishing the thoughts of deer 
from his mind with alacrity, stopped it 
with a load of buckshot. Whereupon he 
returned in noisy triumph, 


holding the suckling 
pridefully aloft. 
And now this little 


pig, impaled on an im- 
provised spit over a deep 
bed of glowing coals, was 
releasing the most dis- 
tracting fragrance. Young 
Etienne LeBlanc, just 
thirteen but a _ mighty 
hunter despite his tender 
years, was turning it 
from time to time and 
reveling in the brown 
flush which bespoke the 
near approach of the 
time when his gastro- 
nomical cravings would 
be satisfied in a more 
complete manner. Alcide, 
squatted near by, was 
trying with the point of 
a fork a dozen sweet po- 
tatoes which had been 
baking in the ashes. He 
straightened up, threw a 
look at the roasting pig, 
and called to the Papa 
and me: “Pretty soon 
now, Messieurs! Such a 
fine peeg, eh?” 

And at that moment a 
tall, lean, dour cajun with 
a shotgun in the crook 
of his arm stepped out 
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from the forest. He ignored Alcide’s 
greeting and came forward steadily. He 
stood for a moment in front of the fire 
gazing down upon the spit’s succulent 
burden, then turned to Alcide. “Mah 
peeg !” he said succintly. 

“Yo’ peeg!” Alcide retorted, stirred to 
defiance by poignant fears of separation 
from his dinner. “Yo’ peeg nuttin’ !” 

“Mah peeg!” the new comer returned 
with conviction. He waved a hand toward 


the forest. “All mah peeg in dere,” he 
amplified. 
“Hah!” Alcide replied, with fine sare 


casm. “Yo’ peeg, eh? Yo’ tink yo’ can 
let yo’ peegs ron wil’ dis way on state 
land and say yo’ still own dem? Yo’ know 
what the law say, eh, M'sieu? The law 
say—” 

“Mah land!” the new comer returned 
calmly. 

“Dieu!” Alcide roared in French, 
losing his temper. “The devil take you 
and your land, and your peegs!” 

“No,” said young Etienne, getting to 
his feet and standing in an attitude of 
defiance before the roast, “not the devil 
or any one else gets dis peeg. Not aftah 
I turn ’im all t’is aftehnoon, no.” 

Alcide backed down and came to his 
rescue. “One dollah, M’sieu,” he said 
holding up a finger. “Remembah, we ’ave 
‘ad to ketch ’im and dress ’im.” 


We helped him put out his decoys and build a rough blind 





The lean new comer nodded. “One dol- 
lah, M’sieu,” he agreed with his usual 
brevity. The sale accomplished, he stowed 
the bill away in a pocket of his trousers 
and turned to me. 

“M’sieu Cap'n,” he said, “yo’ frien’ 
Narcisse Broussard ask me to tell yo’ dat 
dere are plenty sarcalle d’hiver (green- 
winged teal) on Locust Bayou. He say 
nevah has he seen so many. He say every 
time dey get up off dose ponds hali-a- 
dozen get squeeze to deat’ in the crush, yes,’ 

I thanked him, asked him to convey my 
thanks to my friend Broussard, and added, 
“We shall go down in the morning, Mon- 
sieur.’ 

He nodded and turned back to Alcide. 
“M’sieu,” he said, “good day. I ’ope you 
enjoy dat peeg.” 

Alcide, his brow knit, was silent for a 
long time after the stranger took himself 
off. Then suddenly he dashed one fist into 
the palm of the other and swore roundly. 
“Daw-gone!” be burst out at length. “I 
remembah dat fellow. He work foh M’sieu 
a and never. owned a peeg in his 
ife 

Next morning the Papa and I untied 
the yacht and at half speed cruised care- 
fully along the small bayou. Alcide had 
gone on, with Etienne as a companion, to 
make a visit of commercial import, and 
promised to await us at a certain spot 
not far from the mouth 
of the narrow inlet into 
which our bayou emptied. 
It was early afternoon be- 
fore we discerned his 
gasoline lugger tied up to 
the bank. Etienne was on 
deck and waved us an en- 
thusiastic greeting, but 
Alcide did not appear. A 
few seconds later, as we 
drew in, we saw blue 
smoke issuing from the 
engine exhaust. Etienne 
cast off, and Alcide then 
came on deck, motioning 
us to follow his craft. 


or wind, changing 
frequently during the 
morning, had finally 
shifted into the northeast. 
Though at present mov- 
ing at a moderate and not 
unpleasant velocity, _ its 
evil intentions were 

trayed by a_ streaked, 
windy sky. Alcide was 
plainly uneasy, for he 
halted his lugger in the 
curve of the last bend 
as. we came up at 
shouted for us to drop 
anchor. When we _ had 
completed this task, he 
chugged alongside of our 
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Teal and mallards were everywhere, buzzing in over the decoys like great bumblebees 


yacht and cupped his hands to his mouth: 

“I fohgot to tell yo’, M’sieu Cap’n, dat 
dere is a shell reef across the mouth of 
Locust Bayou, and as a storm is comin’ 
I thought it bes’ foh yo’ to anchor here. 
Yo’ boat draw too much watah to cross 
the reef. So we mus’ use mine. Come 
aboahd, yes.” 


LCIDE’S craft was surprisingly sea- 
worthy and made light of the fret 
of the open Gulf. We had seven miles of 
this travel, and in exactly one hour came 
upon the indentation which marked the 
mouth of Locust Bayou. A single live-oak 
grew on its south bank, the only tree of 
any size in that broad expanse as far as 
the eye could reach—in fact, the only live- 
oak that I know of on the entire island. 
It made a splendid and unmistakable land- 
mark. 

Reducing our speed we moved toward 
the reef. The channel, very close to the 
north shore, was marked out by stakes 
and seemed to be about twenty-five feet 
wide. The surface of the water, which 
was fairly quiet here in the lee of the 
island, gave no indication whatever of the 
bar, and as we moved steadily forward I 
was inclined to bemoan the fact that I 
had not insisted upon bringing the more 
comfortable yacht. Then, quite suddenly, 
we were aground, hard and _ fast. The 
heavily laden boat lacked a few inches of 
clearing the reef. 

Alcide looked at us apprehensively. 
“Man!” he said. “Dis tide has jus’ turned. 
She’s almos’ full still. Dat wind is blowin’ 
all the watah away from dis reef, and we 
may have to stay here until the wind 
drops or changes.” 

“Can’t you back off the shell?” I asked 
anxiously. 

None of us relished a prolonged stay 
on the cruiser, with its crude accommoda- 
tions. We had intended to spend the night 
with a friend of Alcide’s, Joe Breaux, 
who had a comfortable house-boat 
anchored somewhere along the bayou. For 
half an hour we rocked the boat and raced 
the engine in a frantic endeavor to pull 
off the reef, but all to no avail. The tide, 


rapidly ebbing, rendered our work use- 
less. We abandoned our efforts and went 
below. 

A chilly dusk descended as later I fol- 
lowed Alcide on deck to assist him in 
putting out the riding lights. The wind 
had risen to the proportions of a gale and 
now moaned in weird and forlorn fashion 
through the vibrating roseau cane which 
bordered the bayou. Fortunately the tide, 
ably aided by the wind, had now receded 
so far that we rested too heavily on the 
reef to do any serious pounding, and con- 
sequently had no fears for the safety of 
our craft. Too, being so close inshore, 
we escaped the sweep of the gale. We 
decided that, after all, we could have been 
in far worse straits. 

As we went below Etienne was lighting 
the oil stove, and soon hot coffee and 


These little fellows fairly bounce from 
the water 








sandwiches of pork cheered us consider- 


ably. We did not engage in extended 
conversation after the meal. The cold 
was searching and soon tapped our 


good spirits. Throwing out the anchor, we 
glumly retired to our makeshift berths. 

Sometime in the early morning a shout 
invaded my dreams. I stirred uneasily, 
opened my eyes and called, “Alcide!” 

On the opposite bunk he stirred. I heard 
him stumble through the darkness to the 
gasoline lantern, and a few seconds later 
the cabin was flooded with white radi- 
ance. “Eh-oh!” he said, and yawned 
prodigiously. For a moment he blinked 
sleepily, wordless from languor. Then, 
suddenly recollecting, he draped himself 
in a blanket and rushed on deck, from 
whence I heard a rapid rattle of conver- 
sation in French, followed by his relieved 
laugh. A few moments later he returned 
to the cabin, accompanied by a stalwart 
cajun trapper, who dropped me, in his 
soft pleasant voice, a courteous “Comment 
ca va, M’siew’?” 

“Mah frien’ Joe Breaux,” Alcide said, 
beaming upon me. “He has his boat and 
will soon pull us off dis reef, yes. We will 
be in time for the early mawnin’ shoot.” 


LOOKED up with some interest at 

the new comer. He was apparently 
about forty-five years old, his face tanned 
and toughened by sun and wind to a sem- 
blance of leather, and criss-crossed and 
seamed by many wrinkles. From beneath 
bushy brows a pair of keen, twinkling 
eyes looked out in the utmost accord with 
the wide, humorous mouth. It was a 
whimsical countenance and a pleasing 
one, and I felt myself warming toward its 
possessor. 

“I see a boat stuck here on dis reef,” 
said Joe to Alcide, when he had seated 
himself, “and I say, ‘Who else is dat but 
Alcide? And who can be wit’ Alcide but 
dose honters he tells me of?’ And I t’ink 
dat maybe yo’ want to mak’ the early hont. 
So I come to help yo’ out.” 

Alcide laughed hugely. “All-a-time, 
Joe,” he replied, “yo’ are welcome at dis 
boat, but nevah more than now, no, though 
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you have pull’ me off dis reef befo’. Man! 
What yo’ wife say when yo’ get home dis 
hour of the mawnin’? Yo’ been to see dat 
gras mamma on Bayou Bouef?” 

“Me, I’m gone out, not come in,” Joe 
returned indignantly. “By nine o'clock I 
hope to be in Mawgan City. What do I 
care about dat fat mamma?” He stopped 
and smiled. “But daw-gone, the Gulf is 
rough; so I go back wit’ yo’ and mak’ the 
hont. We have time. It is not but little 
pas’ foh. Get me a line, Alcide, an’ I pull 
yo’ off dis bar.” 


ITH both engines straining, we 

at length grated over the reef and 
entered the narrow, twisting bayou. 
There was a good depth of water here, 
and we bowled merrily along in Joe’s 
wake, Alcide negotiating the curves with 
a facility which spoke of long familiarity. 
In less than an hour Madame Breaux, 
already up and preparing for the trapping 
activities of the day, was serving us with 
breakfast, her jolly laugh and keen wit 
making much sport of our imprisonment 
on the reef. 

When daybreak was not far distant, we 
loaded ourselves with guns, ammunition 
and decoys and set out across the half 
mile of tall, tangled grass which separated 
us from the first lagoon. There was no 
pirogue trail, no path. In the blackness 
the wind plucked at us with strong fingers, 
and we staggered along like roystering 
peasants returning from a night at the 
tavern. Hummocks concealed by the dark- 
ness and tall grass for- 
ever arose to trip the 
unwary; small, deep 
holes were frequent; 
thin clumps of rosecau 
cane arose at intervals, 
bent groaningly to the 
wind, each like a tired 
sentry mumbling lamen- 
tations. 

At last we reached the 

first lagoon—a haven 
for Alcide, a breathing 
place for the rest of us. 
We helped him put out 
his decoys and build a 
rough blind, then waded 
on, the firm bottom of 
the shallow pond offer- 
ing much easier walking 
than the marsh. All the 
lagoons—ponds, Joe 
called them—in this 
vicinity had that pe- 
culiarity. They were 
very shallow, not over 
twelve inches in the 
deepest part, and with 
bottoms as solid as a 
floor. 

Another quarter of a 
mile of wading, fol- 
lowed by an equal dis- 
tance of wallowing 
through a wé€t marsh, 
and we reached a second 
lagoon, where I will- 
ingly would have halted. But Joe had 
other plans for me. Etienne and the Papa 
were left here, we proceeding. As we 
struggled along Joe told me that there 
was on this side of Locust Bayou a chain 
of six large lagoons and many adjoining 
small ones, running back for three miles 
or more. We were headed for the central 
one, which was the largest, and which, 
Joe said, offered the finest teal shooting 
in Louisiana. 

I estimated this third or central lagoon 
to be double the area of those we had 
passed. It was roughly elliptical in shape, 
and from the lower west shore a narrow 
tongue of cane extended for forty yards 
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Field and Stream 


or more into the water, curving to the 
northeast. Off the point of this scraggy 
peninsula we paused to put out our de- 
coys, a dozen mallards and teal in equal 
proportions. 

Here Joe had constructed an excellent 
blind—roomy, almost windproof and dry. 
Two wooden shell boxes served as seats. 
A small, folded tarpaulin lay in one cor- 
ner. Empty shells were strewn thickly 
over the cane thatching which formed the 
floor, and downy feathers clung to the 
walls, vibrating in the draughts. These 
things I noticed in my brief inspection 
before I snapped off my flashlight. 

We seated ourselves. Though still dark, 
the fresh smell of a new day was in the 
air. I spoke of dawnings in other game- 
lands with which I was familiar: East 
Africa, India, Canada. Joe told of red- 
letter days afield, of prodigious bags made 
when market hunting was lawful. Thus 
day stole upon us—a transition so gradual 
and prolonged as to be for long minutes 
all but unnoticeable, so thick the storm 
clouds in the east. 


ERY slowly the gloom lightened. 

Joe, who was peering through a peep- 
hole, suddenly clutched my arm. “They’re 
comin’ in, M’sieu!” he whispered. 

His voice trembled. For thirty-two 
years he had shot wildfowl in southern 
Louisiana. Daily, for three months or 
more each year during this long period, 
he was abroad on the marshes. Thousands 
of wildfowl had fallen to his gun. Yet 
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today a wedge of ducks curving into the 
decoys at break of day had for him the 
same potent appeal as when, a gangling 
boy, he first held a pair of shining tubes 
on a luckless bluebill. May I, for my own 
pleasure and health and for the benefit 
of my soul, be as consistent! 

These reflections cost me a shot. But 
what matter? Teal and mallards were 
everywhere, buzzing in over the decoys 
like great bumblebees. M’sieu Broussard 


Behind us, in front 
of us, all around 
us the fast-flying 
birds darted 








in this instance was amply vindi 
My first brace of shots y ole two fa 
little drakes and set aloft from the center 
of the pond a cloud of greenwings which 
filled the sky. It was no little wonder that 
some of them indeed did not get “squeeze 
to deat’, in the crush.” Behind us, in front 
of us, all around us the fast-flying birds 
darted. 

We ignored the mallards entirely, con. 
centrating on drake greenwings, and 
even at this our gun barrels soon grew 
too hot to touch and our bags mounted 
at a disquieting pace. After a time we 
paused to retrieve the fallen birds, hay- 
ing lost count. We brought in seventeen 
drakes and three ducks. But five more 
birds each necessary to fill out our self. 
imposed limits, and only an hour of the 
day gone! 

We decided thereafter to shoot alter- 
nately, one barrel to a flock, in an effort 
to prolong the shooting period. Joe flipped 
a coin for the first shot. I won. A roly- 
poly drake came bustling down-wind, not 
ten yards high. While he was still well 
out I fired. The charge centered upon him, 
stopping his flight as though he had 
crashed against a stone wall. He died in 
the air. An easy shot. 

Two minutes later Joe pulled on a 
crossing pair. To my amusement, both 
birds folded up and plunged into the 
pond. Joe made a wry face. “Too many 
birds, M’sieu,” he said. 

The morning was ideal—grim, lower- 
ing, chill. Few wildfowl left the marsh 
for the open Gulf, their instinct warning 
them that a heavy sea was running. In 
consequence, every lagoon was filled. [ 
distinguished mallards, pintails, widgeons 
and ringbills in addition to the teal. Every 
minute singles, pairs or flocks came shoot- 
ing across the decoys. Even a jack-snipe 
arose from the near-by shore and came 
twisting overhead. I dropped him with 
my right barrel and cut down a frightened 
greenwing with my left, 
which had slipped 
among our decoys un- 
noticed by us and had 
arisen in frantic haste 
at the sound of my first 
shot. 


EFORE another 

hour was up we 
had completed our lim- 
its, pick and choose as 
we would. The Papa’s 
blind soon grew silent, 
then Alcide’s. Slinging 
our ducks, with a prayer 
of thankfulness for the 
fact that they -weren't 
canvasbacks, we re- 
traced our steps to the 
second lagoon, to find 
our companions gath- 
ered there and joyfully 
inspecting bags and 
comparing notes. Alcide 
had about an equal num- 
ber of teal and mallards, the Papa and 
Etienne a more diversified bag. All had 
stopped within the limit set, and all radi- 
ated the most profound satisfaction. 

As we walked back to the bayou flock 
after flock of yellowlags wheeled above 
us, crying stridulously—great fat birds 
almost as large as teal. Dowitcher snipe 
moved over the flats. Small brothers, these 
are, of the jack-snipe, and their super- 
ficial resemblance often courts a shock. 
Jack-snipe themselves, uneasy under 
the influence of the drab, stormy day, 
darted aloft at regular intervals, their 
disquietude evident in the short, aimless 
flights they made. Ducks crossed and re- 
crossed in un- (Continued on page 70) 
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Kuropean Game Conditions 


A comparison with game management in this country 


NE hears rather frequently that 
Europe, even after its centuries 
of occupation by human beings, 
has much more game than the 

United States. The inference is then made 
that there must be a European system of 
handling game far superior to our own. 
The assumption and implications mention- 
edare so tinged with fallacy, however, that 
more light should be thrown upon them. 

Europe in general is by no means so 
well off for big game as the United 
States and has not been for many years, 
although proprietors of the deer forests 
of Scotland have developed good practice 
in maintenance of their herds. The Re- 
port of the Departmental Committee ap- 
pointed in November, 1919, to inquire and 
report with regard to lands in Scotland 
ysed as deer forests, noted that the nor- 
mal annual kill of deer was 6,900. stags 
and 5,500 hinds, a total of 12,400. This is 
one of the few definite figures on record 
about the game harvest in European 
countries, and enables us to make com- 
garisons by no means to the discredit of 
game conditions in the United States. 

Scotland has an area of about 30,000 
square miles and an average density of 
population of 164 persons to the square 
mile. The. average deer harvest as noted 
is 6,900 stags plus 5,500 hinds. New York 
State has an area of nearly 50,000 square 
miles and a population density of 217, 
and bags more than 7,000 bucks alone. 
Pennsylvania, with an area of somewhat 
more than 45,000 square miles and a pop- 
ulation density of 194 to the square mile, 
reaps an annual deer harvest of 12,000 
to 15,000 bucks. Pennsylvania, therefore, 
with a greater population density than 
Scotland, bags from a 50 per cent greater 
area a greater total number of deer and 
more than a 100 per cent larger number 
of bucks than are produced by the famed 
deer forests of Scotland. 

Bearing in mind that this comparison 
is with the most productive deer range 
in Europe, it will be seen that the results 
obtained in our more densely populated 
Eastern States are nothing short of amaz- 
ing. They are a great tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the buck law and of the refuge 
system, and to public observance of game 
laws. It is evident that we do not need 
to go to Europe for lessons in big-game 
management. 

So far as birds are concerned, there is 
no European superiority as regards water- 
fowl. There is neither wildfowl preserving 
nor propagation in Europe on so large a 
scale as we have already attained in the 
United States, and we are just beginning. 
Laws protecting ducks, geese and the like 
have never been developed in Europe to 
anything like the extent they have in our 
country. The shortest season on these 
birds in any principal European country 
Is as long. as the longest (314 months) 
anywhere in the United States or to the 
northward, and the longer ones extend to 
as much as 9 and 9%4 months. 

There has been little or no cooperation, 
moreover, by the numerous relatively 
small countries in the way of correlating 
laws affecting migratory birds. The situa- 
tion in Europe as to the preservation of 
wildfowl is one that makes for pessimism 
among leading students of the subject. 
According to one of them, Dr. P. R. 


By W. L. McATEE 





VYVSEN EVER sportsmen are 
gathered together and the 
future of shooting in America is 
under discussion, there is always 
some one present to say, “We 
must adopt the European system 
if our game is to be perpetuated.” 

The article on this page should 
prove interesting to all such men 
as well as to those who believe 
in the American plan of game 
control. 











Lowe of the British Museum, the problem 

“has got to be faced both in a national 
and an international spirit of accord. If 
it is not faced,” he says, “our European 
ducks and waders are doomed.” 

If the comment on European game 
superiority is not true of big game nor 
of wildfowl, which is undeniable, then of 
what, if anything, is it true? There re- 
mains for consideration only small upland 
game, including principally hares, rabbits, 
pheasants, grouse and partridges. We need 
neither examples nor precept as to hares 
and rabbits; it is only too easy to let 
them become over-abundant. In the United 
States thus far, over most of our area 
the problem has been one of holding down, 
rather than building up, the numbers of 
such animals. 


HEN we come to upland game 

birds, we find the only point in game 
management in which Europe has hereto- 
fore excelled us. Great Britain has set the 
pace with intensive production of red and 
black grouse, partridges and pheasants. In 
the other countries much less has been 
done, and only with the last two classes of 
birds. We have both of these now in the 
United States, but probably will have 
to forego the grouse of Scotland, as the 
life of these birds is so closely bound up 
with heather, of which we have no ex- 
tensive tracts. 

The abundance of upland game birds on 
estates or leased lands was achieved by 
close guarding, vermin control, propaga- 
tion, augmentation of food supply and 
regulated shooting. The latter is one of 
the most important details, as it insures 
the survival of plenty of breeding stock 
for the next season. Shooting under this 
system is in the hands of comparatively 
few individuals; in fact, one may cor- 
rectly say that there is no public shooting. 
The public, however, has the opportunity 
of buying game at moderate prices, as 
grouse, partridges and pheasants come 
from the estates to the market in hun- 
dreds of thousands, possibly millions. 

In brief, this is the European (really 

3ritish) system of game management. It 
can only be perpetuated where there is 
private ownership or control of large 
areas of land. It is based on the strictest 
sort of property rights in game and in 
shooting, and on subordination of all 
other activities on the land to shooting. 

The system is criticized even in Great 
Britain as being anti-social and particu- 
larly as against the best interests of 
Agriculture (Rural Report of the Liberal 
Land Committee 1923-1925). In Europe 
as a whole this system is certainly on the 
decline. Because of agrarian reforms of the 


present century, it is said that “The day of 
the great manor has passed, and the 
farmhouse now rules the countryside.” 
The local abundance of game _ in 
European countries depended almost en- 
tirely on the system of landlordism. 
Where this system has been swept away, 
game has largely vanished. In the United 
States we never have had any great de- 
velopment of landlordism, but we have 
kept our game to a fair extent and have at 
the same time had public shooting—some- 
thing that has not been achieved in Europe. 
The reasons are not at all obscure. 
Europe in general has not had adequate 
game laws. While under landlordism 
game was kept up by propagation, guard- 
ing and limiting shooting to a very small 
percentage of the population. With the 
decline in landlordism and in the lack 
of safeguards in the form of well devel- 
oped protective laws and a system of 
game refuges, game, traditionally a per- 
quisite of the aristocratic classes, was 
persecuted and the stock rapidly reduced. 
In the United States hunters operate 
under a system of game laws that has 
been in the process of perfecting for two 
hundred years, and the general observ- 
ance of protective legislation is good. 
This is a public shooting nation where 
the demand is ever for more public shoot- 
ing, and in all probability we shall in 
time find means of satisfying it. Game 
sanctuaries, propagation, short open sea- 
sons, bag limits and no-sale provisions 
are our tools, and they are doing the 
work, Under the American theory, it is 
held more desirable for 10,000 men to 
have an opportunity to bag a single deer 
each than to let 100 men kill 100 each. 
Similarly, while we may permit the sale 
of really propagated game as freely as 


proves practicable, we are determined 
to prevent commercialization of wild 
game. 


The efficacy of our methods is illus- 
trated by the increase of pheasants to the 
point where there is complaint in various 
states of the birds doing damage on 
farms. Principally on this account, the 
open season and the bag limit have been 
increased almost annually in South Da- 
kota since the birds first became common, 
and in the last hunting season a bag of 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 pheasants was 
obtained. In the case of game birds, there- 
fore, as well as in that of deer already 
pointed out, it does not seem that condi- 
tions in the United States suffer by com- 
parison with those in Europe. 


Be sum up, we have done fairly well 
with our natural supply of game; we 
are awake to the necessity of taking all 
necessary steps to preserve it; we are con- 
vinced of the value of game bird intro- 
duction and propagation, and we already 
have farms propagating game birds on a 
larger scale than anywhere else in the 
world. We find it necessary, and we also 
earnestly desire, to work out an Ameri- 
can system of game preservation that shall 
be in fullest coordination with the desires 
of our people, with their social organization, 
and with our type of government. Weare 
well on our way, and probably have already 
passed the point where following Euro- 
pean example is of much importance to 
our continued success. 
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No posse can catch Beach when he rides the cactus of Mexico on the game trail 





Rex Bewh , and the Wilds 


The world-famous big-game hunter, angler and adventurer by land and sea lays 
bare for the first time the secrets of his tortured soul 


6c IHE great outdoors, the open 

spaces, the rivers that split the 

continent, the mountains that take 
. root in the Rockies and leap the 
North to wed the far-flung glaciers—” 
Mr. Beach yawned, bit the butt from a 
huge cigar and kindled a flash of laughter 
in his eyes “—stark in the cold embrace 
of the tundra that lies exhausted on the 
bosom of the Alaskan Peninsula. Those 
are the noble vastnesses that you want me 
to talk about. Let me get you right, Bob. 
I’m expected to cut loose and tell you 
why I love the whole land and sea scape 
with a love that can never die. Inside 
stuff, I suppose?” 

“You have drunk deep of life in the 
raw, Rex. There are those whose leaden 
feet have trod only the hot pavements of 
the accursed metropolises. To them, if 
you would speak, I am the link to carry 
the message, the hand to open the book 
in which is writ the true story of your 
adventurings; I the historian who sets 
down the plain, unvarnished tale.” 

The Beach sprawled in the soft leather 
of his den, whither in the hope of loosing 
his tongue I had pursued him, went right 
on puffing his Havana. Was the big 
stiff going to balk? Would I be obliged 
to make another deep-throated appeal to 
this taciturn young Samson, who had 
shot game in every zone, fished in all 
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waters, bucked his way through pass and 
jungle, following the spoor under the 
shimmer of the aurora. 

“Rex,” I went on, “several million 
people in this country have reached the 
conviction that you are the most satis- 
fying writer of romance at large; that 
the silver screen without your magic 
touch is a pall of Stygian darkness; that 
you are the one man whose deathless 
prose belongs on the center table. That's 
all right by me. No argument. Carried! 
But you may as well know that it is not 
for literature that I have chased you into 
this library. What I seek, Sire, is not 
the spirit of your creative art, your 
subtle gift of words, your charm of 
style, but the reek, the stench, the sweat, 
the guts of you.” 

Mr. Beach, who tips the beam on the 
hoof at 245, stirred from his indolence 
and sat up in the manner of a grizzly 
bear peering through the alders. Again 
the dancing laughter, a deep intake of 
breath, an exhalation from puffed cheeks, 
and then with a sigh of resignation the 
author of twenty-five best sellers pulled 
the cork on his dramatic past. 

“Hold your nose, kid,” he began. “You 
want something with perfume of cosmos, 
something in the raw. You asked for it. 
It shan’t be said that I failed a pal in 
such a crisis. You asked that I put some 


cards on the table. Here’s a whole bale 
of them.” 

And so, as in the Arabian Nights, the 
traveler told his tale into the ears of 
the scrivener: 

“As far back as 1898 I broke away 
from the refined environment of Chicago, 
where I was grappling with the law, and 
dashed up to the Yukon. There was gold 
in them hills, and I wanted some. I can't 
say that I got what was coming to me, 
but I did acquire close communion with 
ticks, chiggers, body lice and dyspepsia. 
Right from the go-off I got a noseful of 
the nature stuff. Sleeping under the stars, 
smelling the smoke of a camp fire, eating 
bull grease and sow belly, with liberal 
doses of bicarbonate of soda, may be the 
ritual for some misguided outdoorsmen: 
but if I must suffer. from heartburn and 
sleep in wet clothes, let it be south of 53. 


P in the Dahl River country I hired 

out as a logger at $1 an hour, and 
with three other suckers, the famous 
3aliett, Captain of the Yale team, among 
them, rolled timber slowly and painfully 
toward the river bank. The work should 
have been done by horses or oxen. 
signed up as an ox. There was a Swede 
pickeroon man and an American sailor 
in the bunch. The sea-going bird did 
a lot of bragging about his ability to 
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swim. Well, as I held the 100-yard 
record for the Chicago Athletic Club, 
I kidded, bullied and strung him into 
an aquatic contest. I knew he was rotten 
from the way he talked. I backed myself 
and took on enough finger bets to make 
me a comparatively rich man." 

“What's a finger bet, Rex?” I asked. 

“Somebody names his odds and holds 
up a finger. Then you come back with a 
pleasant smile and hold up your finger. 
That's a bet—any where except in a pen- 
itentiary or an insane asylum. I got a 
lot of ’em. The course was laid out in a 
pool of ice water in which floated gen- 
uine icebergs. We stripped and got into 
a bateau, which was rowed one hundred 
and fifty yards away from a log jam. At 
the crack of a gun we were to aa over- 
board; the first man to climb on the log 
jam was to take the money—the finger 
money. 


“Bang! The sailor took a straight 
header down into fifteen feet of water. 


When he came up, I swam around him 
two or three times and did an overhand 
stroke for the goal. Cold? Oh, my Gawd, 
boy! I could feel myself shrink in the 
clutches of that terrible refrigeration. 
I broke all the world’s records getting 
to that log jam. I didn’t climb out; I 
just slid out, like a cake of ice. The sailor 
had to be rescued by the starting-boat 
crew.” 

“But you made a clean up?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Did I?” retorted Beach. 
When I asked for the dough, 
spectators, gamblers and officers of the 
exhibition exclaimed in one loud si- 
multaneous voice, ‘What dough?’ After 
that experience, ‘such was my contempt 
for water that I practically ceased bath- 
ing. Disgusted with swimming exhibi- 
tions and the lumber interests from a fi- 
nancial standpoint, I got out of that section. 


“Listen. 
all the 


Rex Beach and the Wilds 


“In July the following year, I took 
passage from Nome to St. Michaels on 
what was certified as a steam sloop. 
Frank Churchill, who has since become 
the Tex Rickard of the Philippines, an- 
nounced that he was a mariner and under- 
took to captain the craft. She was forty- 
five feet over all, and thirty-five pas- 
sengers got aboard. The distance to be 
covered was 125 miles over a tempes- 
tuous sea across which good weather had 
never been recorded. 

“The first day out we burned up all 
the wood, consumed all the water, and 
hadn't come within sight of land after 
ten hours. Captain Churchill had a_ hot 
time explaining why he had styled him- 
self a mariner. I went foreward of the 
pilot house and found a 500-pound anchor 
right under the compass box. We got 
together and moved the mass of metal 
aft. The needle swung around to the 
north immediately. All day we had been 
heading for Japan. 


HAT we said to Cap Churchill 
was a plenty. With the fuel run- 
ning low and three-fourths of the pas- 
sengers stewed or seasick, those courag- 
eous hearts that were still able to func- 
tion began to bust up the furniture, the 
cabin and the chairs in order to keep 
steam going. The water-glass showed 
half full one minute and was bone dry 
the next. The boiler foamed, sweated, 
got red-hot, cracked and hissed at regu- 
lar intervals. We were shipping water 
over the starboard rail, and the ship soon 
became an ice machine. 
“Astern trailed a tender at the end of 
a thirty-foot hawser, which just for that 
became fouled in the propeller. The sloop 
stopped, and with no steerway was at 
the mercy of the wind and wave. Some 
of the first-cabin passengers went bug- 
house and wanted to jump overboard. 


The toughs, that is to say the gunmen, 
were all piking. Churchill used up a keg 
of wire nails repairing the engine. Every- 
body was either praying or cursing. After 
a time we got the propeller free of the 
hawser, and three days later put in at 
the head of Norton’s Bay. Not yet satis- 
fied, three of us June bridegrooms got a 
couple of kiak skin-boats and lashed them 
together for a trip up the river to 
Council City.” 

Mr. Beach stopped for breath and 
chawed at his cigar. “Did you ever have 
any experience lining a boat up-stream?” 
he went on. “Well, we used up all the 
belts, suspenders, string and bailing rope 
we had working those twin kiaks on- 
ward. That was the crummiest trip I 
ever took anywhere. We were all lousy, 
hungry, sopping wet and about fed up 
with the open country. The water was 
rising at the same time our spirits were 
falling. 

‘Along the creek we found a miner’s 
cache that was threatened by the spring 
freshets. We took the stuff to an eminence, 
rebuilt the cache and stowed everything 
shipshape. In the transfer we came upon 
several sacks of Irish potatoes, a per- 
centage of which, in payment for our 
timely activities, we took for our very 
own. Ever had a potato jag? Us boys ate 
’em boiled, mashed, fried, cold, raw; 
made ’em into soup, cooked ’em in pan- 
cakes and had ’em for dessert. They were 
better than oranges, Georgia peaches, 
Florida celery or nectarines. Boy, you 
ain’t never had no grub, nowhere, like 
them spuds. Everything else was a bust 
on that trip.” 

“So far,” said I, “your contact with 
nature is all to the bad.” 

“That’s right. And then there is 
snow-blindness. That is the most terri- 
ble of all tortures. No horizon, no 
perspective, no point upon which to fix 


The author bags a Kodiak bear pelt from the tundra of the far-flung Alaskan Peninsula 











the vision. Just an excruciating agony 
across the eyes, inflamed, smarting and 
insensible to light. All suggestion of 
space or distance is gone. The world is 
a vast stretch of awful infinity into 
which one walks as through clouds, mists, 
valleys of mysterious silence beyond 
which is blindness. The whole world is a 
dull drift of desolation. Twice for mine.” 

“Once is enough, kid. What else have 
you?” 

“I don’t suppose you ever froze to 
death. I came so close to it that it chills 
me when I think of it. Was packing up 
the Yukon trail on the way to a cabin 
for the night. Sweating like a laundry- 
man, fagged from mushing and weary 
of the pack. About dark the thermome- 
ter dropped like a man falling down- 
stairs. Arriving about nine o'clock J 
stumbled in, shook down my load and 
got off my gloves, preparatory to getting 
a light and some fire. 

“Both hands were stiff and appeared 
to be freezing. I dug for some matches. 
To save my soul, I couldn't strike one, 
nor’could I get my knife open to whittle 
some shavings and start a blaze. Frost 
began to appear upon the tips of my 
fingers. There wasn’t much time to spare. 
Finally I got out some California sulphur 
matches, which are made in blocks, and 
struck a flame, which I applied to the 
stub of a candle on the table. 

“I warmed the tips of my fingers and 
was able to hold my knife handle while 
I opened the blade with my teeth. By 
that time my right hand was so stiff that 
it was difficult to close the fingers upon 
the helve. Slowly and painfully I forced 
a grip—a frozen grip, a grip that was 
a block of ice, a grip 
that enabled me to make 
some shavings and make 
a fire, to warm some 
water, to save my dod- 
gasted life. Jack London 
once wrote a story about 
a man who froze to 
death because he couldn’t 
light a match. Hell’s 
bells !” 


URINGallthetwen- 

ty-five years that I 
have known Rex Beach 
I have never been able 
to separate wholly the 
two personalities in his 
one body. He talks with 
tremendous animation, 
humor and fine descrip- 
tive power. Words flow 
from his lips naturally. 
There is something sen- 
sate about his powers of 
narration, but always in 
his flashing eye, behind 
the half laughing orbs, 
there is a suggestion of 
something withheld, a 
tale that is better than 
the one he has just told. 
I saw the next chapter 
mounting behind his fore- 
head, accumulating, as it 
were, for a launching. 
Preceded by a rumbling 
belly laugh, the tale 
came tumbling. 

“In the summer of 1910, up in the 
Copper River country, Alaska, Fred 
Stone and I were hunting bear. We had 
been on the march for thirty-six hours. 
Most of the trip was made on glacial 
ice through which the thawing water was 
marking its melting rivulets. We had 
left our boat some miles back and were 
chasing a grizzly who was heading for 
parts unknown. In due course we came 
to a bend in the river, across which we 
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decided it was necessary to stage a ford. 

“Our guide, with some _ reluctance, 
which I afterward came to understand 
and appreciate, allowed that it had been 
done before and that the operation would 
save us a long walk and probably result 
in getting meat. The poor stiff shed his 
pants, hauled up his shirt, placed his 
gun and wardrobe on his head and walked 
in like one accustomed to a daily dip. 
When the water hit his knees, he scream- 
ed like a wounded jackal. By the time 
the glacial current hit his rump he began 
to bark. Every step, which had to be felt 
out on the frozen stones under his bare 
feet, was mortal agony. He was fifteen 
minutes crossing sixty feet, and emerged 
on the other side moaning like a fog- 
horn. 


“TARED STONE followed. After five 

minutes of torture he broke into 
imprecations, snatches of songs, declara- 
tions of war and denunciations of Alaska. 
But there was no turning back. As he 
crept up the shale on the other side I 
saw that his limbs were blue as ashes. 
Speechless but defiant, the pair nodded for 
me to make the grade. Holding my goods 
and chattels aloft, and with a forced 
laugh on my lips, I stepped off. 

“The guide and Stone together didn’t 
do as much howling over the whole route 
as I did the first ten feet. Jumping, in- 
ternational Judas! The water was so 
cold that it burned me. I was on the 
treadmill, the rack, the fiery cross and the 
bone crusher. When the icy tide hit my 
middle, I gave vent to a line of billings- 
gate mingled with supplications that drew 
nothing but laughter from the two frozen 





pirates waiting to receive me to full club 
membership. We crossed that stream in 
June, but did not get thoroughly warm 
again until the following September. 

“Yes, we got the bear. We all got him. 
It was a pleasure to translate that chill 
into a victory. God knows why men go 
north among the glaciers to hunt bear 
when they can be found among the balmy 
and salubrious southlands.” 

“I take it that you have had a belly- 





ful of the snow-clad and torturous 
North,” was my comment, “and that the 
aurora is like the foxfire that lures the 
wanderer to his doom.” 

The water witch broke into sardonic 
laughter. “Me, a bellyful? Never. I had 
one thrill with a mountain sheep up in 
the crater country of Alaska that makes 
me debtor to the North for all the balance 
of my lifetime. I have had all the misery 
and pain to which mortal man can fail 
heir, but with the memories of that after- 
noon—memories that grow richer with 
the years—I can certify before the ulti- 
mate Judge that I have not lived in 
vain. 

“Dave King and I were out for 
bighorn. We picked up signs and 
saw sheep in every direction, but there 
was nothing that looked heavy enough to 
break the record. Toward the afternoon 
we became separated, Dave on the trail 
of a fair-sized ram and me picking up 
some large spoor that headed for the 
rim of a cone that was quite bare of 
drift snow, high up, but nevertheless al- 
luring. Blowing like a walrus, I scaled 
the lip of the crater and spotted Mr. Ram 
five hundred yards distant, well above me. 

“With a few sneaks, principally on my 
belly, I got within 450 yards. Detecting 
me, he started to move away. I let fly a 
35 caliber and got him in the foot. He 
made a bound into the air, cleared the 
open space and disappeared. The light 
parka which I was wearing at the time 
seemed to me to weigh a ton. I pulled 
it over my head, casting the garment 
away as I ran forward. All the ammuni- 
tion I had left—having wasted consid- 
erable in the forenoon—was five shells. 

“When I _ mounted 
the edge of the crater, 
I caught another glimpse 
of the ram and _ fired 
again. A clean miss. He 
changed his course and 
went straight up along 
the rising rim. While 
running along the shale 
and drift snow toward 
a vantage point where I 
felt that he would reap- 
pear, I slipped and fell 
clumsily. Just as I got 
on my knees he broke 
over the horizon. I got 
another shot as he stood 
against the blue sky. A 
shower of rubble ex- 
ploded in front of him. 
As he turned I cut 
loose and hit him with 
the next slug—hit him 
hard, but not hard 
enough to stop him. 
Again he vanished. 


“ARRIVING at the 

point he had oc- 
cupied, I saw indications 
that he had fled wounded. 
Two shells remained. 
Blown for fair and 
sweating to the roots of 
my hair, I plugged an- 
other hundred yards to- 
ward the peak. There 
seemed to be an unusual 
shortage of oxygen in 
Alaska about that time. I sat down and 
steadied myself. 

“While I was in the midst of counting 
and recounting those two lonely shells 
and wondering why I couldn’t by some 
trickery of mathematics double the sup- 
ply, the ram came out on a shelf of 
rock one huncred yards above me. 
Against the azure the only living thing 
in sight, his body thrust forward over 
the abyss, he seemed to be king of the 
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He captures the largest fish in J. S. Cosdin’s Rnttadie salmon pool, poe calls for the camera 


mountains. God only knows why he didn’t 
see me; perhaps he did for all I know, 
but he held his position and scanned 
the whole world. I let him have it low 
in the left breast, ranging upward. 


HE .35 found his heart. I saw his 
body depress slightly, his massive 
horns fall back astride his neck as his 
muzzle went upward. And then, every 
atom of his muscular frame thrown into 
a last effort, he leapt into space and, 
like some heroic thing conscious of his 
last appearance, described a parabola out 
and downward to the first obstructing 
bench of snow and shale. For a full 
second I saw the whole of his body seem- 
ingly suspended between heaven and 
earth before he crashed to his doom. 
“The fourth shot had done for the 
patriarch. The fifth shell still lay in the 
barrel of my rifle. Around the edge of 
the crater I stumbled to the spot where 
the fallen king lay crumpled and helpless. 
His tongue was hanging from between 
his teeth, and the great frame—one of 
the largest I had ever seen—sagged on 
the earth. One of the eyes was open. 
I turned away from its dead but accusing 
glance. A woman must look that way at 
one who has broken her heart. 
“Guiltily I pressed the lid down and 
set myself to the task of detaching the 
carcass from the crevasse into which it 
had lodged. I succeeded in freeing it by 
using the horns for a leverage and got 
some further assistance through the force 
of gravity. I soon discovered that the 
250 pounds of dead weight was slipping 
away from me. There being no alterna- 
tive between loosing hold or following 


the dead creature into perdition, I socked 
my heels into the hillside and let the 
ram go downward. Dave King, who had 
his glass on the performance, told me 
afterward that he saw the remains slip 
down the hill, plunge over the scarp and 
crash fifteen hundred feet, through a 
cloud of debris and snow, into the bed 
of the crater. 

“It took us an hour to get to the 
trophy, and five hours to bring the head 
and horns back to camp. Yes, hombre, 
I have had a hell of a time up in Alaska. 
But that one shot and that pair of horns 
square me with the whole peninsula. I'll 
go further and say they square me with 
the world. Take it as a whole, I have 
had a good deal of shooting in my day 
and also enough fishing to make me a 
more or less competent liar at any pis- 
catorial gathering.” 

o am sorry to hear that, Rex. 

“What business is it of yours? ‘biti 
is a personal matter with me. I need no 
help or no advice.” 

3ut,” I expostulated, “my responsi- 
bility dates from 1904, when I placed in 
your hand a short casting rod and a 
dozen top waters. I taught you to plug.” 

“That’s right,” interrupted Rex hold- 
ing up his hand. “You made me what 
I am today. I hope you're satisfied.” 

“Fair enough. All I want is credit. I 
want the public to know that the princi- 
ples of prevarication which I instilled 
into you account for your genius as a 
fiction writer. They tell me that you have 
since gone far; that you have fallen for 
the dry fly.” 

“Yes—and no,” responded the big fel- 
low. “I have no objection to the finer 


aspects of angling or the methods of the 
aristocracy, but on the other hand I am 
a passionate devotee of the humble angle- 
worm and the dead frog. Me? I don't 
want any of the best of it. Sour beans, 
fly-blown meat, a camping equipment that 
is on the bum, sore feet, ants in the 
sugar and everything down to the cock- 
eyed native who tells you that it ‘never 
snowed here before on the Fourth of 
July’ are jerry with me. 

“Long ago I gave up the idea that 
anything could be perfect. Hail to 
the vast field and stream region into 
which the nuts plunge with high hopes 
and beating hearts. The best they can 
do is go to it while the going’s good and 
swear to high heaven that they like all 
of it. Many a fresh-air lover has charged 
the North like a crusader and come back 
looking like an out patient from the 
county hospital. They remain convales- 
cent the rest of their lives.” 


ELL, sucker, you’ve broken my 

next-winter plans to kill a Kodiak 
bear,” said I with a sinking sensation. 
“I don’t see any chance for a house- 
broken guy like me to keep warm much 
above the latitude of Seattle.” 

“Now that you mention it, I feel jus- 
tified in giving the so-called outside 
world a tip on the proper attire for the 
ice country. Get yourself a light parka, 
trousers, boots and hood of caribou or 
reindeer skin. Wear the coat fur out 
or fur in, whichever you consider best 
for weather conditions. Each individual 
hair in the pelt of a caribou or a rein- 
deer is hollow and oily. It sheds rain and 
defies wind, (Continued on page 68) 
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The pits, partly masked by artificial decoys, are barrel-shaped and not two feet across 


Outguessing se Ganders 


With the aid of hundreds 
By 


IGHT. The early-morning stars 


twinkle in their brilliancy. Two 

motor trucks with trailers, bear- 

ing the live decoy geese and their 
artificial counterparts, roll up and pass. 
We stumble into our car and follow. From 
their close quarters the querulous calls of 
the decoys herald our progress through 
the quiet countryside. Lights of an oc- 
casional farmhouse and the afterglow of 
burning strawstacks making place for 
autumn plows pierce the distance. 

Abruptly our car draws up beside the 
country road. The trucks and _ trailers 
turn off into the surrounding flatness and 
disappear. The guide says to remain and 
make ourselves comfortable in the car 
until the decoys are placed about the 
pits, which were dug yesterday. We 
smoke, speculate and shiver a bit in the 
cool. breeze. The sky turns amethyst, 
bringing out the eastern hills like sil- 
houettes cut from black paper. A night- 
heron, hastening home like a footpad of 
darkness, squawks discordantly overhead. 
Down the wind come the jubilant calls of 
the decoys, rejoicing in their release. 

Dawn comes. Vague shapes reveal 
identity. A flat expanse, level as a floor, 
extends for miles. Occasional groups of 
trees, marking farmsteads, break the hori- 
zon. On distant Shasta the everlasting 
snow fields color pink in the rising rays, 
and the notched edges of the far Sierras 
are tipped with fire. In the middle dis- 
tance, irrigating canals reveal themselves 
by a fringe of willows. 

We find ourselves at the edge of an 
immense field of barley stubble, already 
pastured by sheep. To the uninitiated, the 
parched, trampled surface looks unpromis- 
ing, but closer investigation shows a heavy 
sprinkling of barley grains shaken down 
into the dust. Here the geese fed in great 
flocks yesterday. Following goose custom, 
they will return today. Half a mile away 
the decoys, living and counterfeit, loom 
up as a vast flock on the level expanse. 

The figures of the guide and his as- 
sistants move about, adding the last finish- 
ing touches to the display. Then they 
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drive rapidly back and signal us forward. 
As we approach, the clamor rises, ex- 
pressing every phase of goose emotion. 
There are two hundred live geese in the 
decoy flock, representing five varieties. 
From the shrill treble of the little cack- 
ling goose, the gamut ranges through the 
clear trumpeting of the snow goose, the 
sonorous call of the white-front and 
the gabble of the Hutchins’ goose down to 
the diapason of the great Canada honker. 
Wire mesh confines them in half a dozen 
pens. 

Geese are gregarious creatures with 
strong individual and group attachments. 
The guide, with perverse intent, has 
broken up these social groups and ‘delib- 
erately separated their members. From 
every pen the clamor of goose complaint, 
appeal and vituperation rises to the high 
heavens. A few individuals have scrambled 
over their wire restraints and are running 
about other pens, seeking their mates. 
In the center of the setting are the stuffed 
canvas and silhouette decoys—hundreds of 
them. The display looks and sounds like 
the goose convention of a whole county. 

Where we are to conceal ourselves in 
this sparse stubble is not apparent. Sud- 
denly a row of pits in the middle of the 
flock, partly masked by artificial decoys, 
yawns at our feet. All excavated earth has 
beet hauled away, so as not to excite goose 
suspicion. The pits are barrel-shaped and 
not two feet across. We regard them with 
misgivings. 

The fat man, whose architecture is 
based on a series of concentric curves, 
and who has accumulated coats and 
sweaters like the layers on an onion, 
vehemently declares them hopeless of oc- 
cupancy. He demands a shovel—but none 
is available. In its absence, he announces 
that the trip is ruined; nothing remains 
for him but return to the car. Arguments 
and pleas alike are unavailing. Tragedy 
reigns. 

At this moment, a long sickle-shaped 
line swings out of the southern clouds 
and cuts the Gordian knot. 

“Geese!” calls the guide. “Get down!” 


of live goose decoys, as is the common practice in California 


3ON 


With the automatic response of the 
hunter, we slide for our pits. No one saw 
how the fat man entered; but when we 
look around the impossible has happened 
and he is invisible. Shortly an eye appears 
above his ground level, scanning the hori- 
zon like a suspicious rabbit. We suspect 
him of diving in head first and turning 
around to come up for light and air. After 
all, the geese change their minds and veer 
elsewhere. But they have served their 
purpose. At least the fat man is under 
cover, 

Broad day has come. With it, a strong 
wind at our backs. Swarms of blackbirds 
drift like puffs of smoke across the dis- 
tance, Ducks have been about their morn- 
ing’s business for some time, and wisps 
of them are trading up and down the 
aerial pathways over the canals. But geese 
are absent. They lie abed late if undis- 


turbed, and today nothing has apparently. 


occurred to rouse them from the distant 
sloughs and marshes. 

Two meals are goose habit—one be- 
tween sunrise and nine o'clock, the 
other in the two hours before sunset. 
Here, on our field, undisturbed thousands 
found luscious pickings yesterday. The 
guide consoles us for the delay and says 
that they will surely return. We smoke— 
and hope. 


UDDENLY a lone gander appears out 
of nowhere. It sees our decoys and 
swerves in toward them. The calls of the 
latter change from conversational tone to 
one of invitation and blandishment, and 
the solitary stranger slides down from 
upper levels to join apparent friends. 
a word from the guide, a single pore 
speaks. The goose crumples in mid-air 
as if struck down by a giant fist, and 
strikes the ground with satisfying thud. 
One of us, at least, is sure of a juicy din- 
ner flavored with the tang of the wilder- 
ness. The guide gathers him in, runs a 
wire under his head and adds him, life- 
like, to the decoy display. 
Soon follow the scouts of the goose 
hosts. Apparently sent ahead to recon- 
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goiter and report, they drift by twos and 
threes high up in the blue. We hear them 
coming long before they are in sight, for 
their shrill and raucous calls advertise 
approach. They circle overhead two gun- 
shots high, unsatisfied, investigating. We 
crouch motionless, for the least movement 
would betray us now. At length they re- 
tun whence they came. The fat man 
grunts relief, stands up and stretches him- 
self. 

A long line, orderly in its precision and 
spacing, Swings into sight. It moves rap- 
idly, steadily and with almost synchro- 
nized wing-beats. With long necks thrust 
stiffly forward, the great birds gleam 
pure white in the early sun. Swans they 
are—majestic, graceful and beautiful as 
aerial yachts. As they come they shout 
melodiously to each other like schoolboys 
at play. Perhaps the call of the swan, with 
the wail of the coyote at dawn, best ex- 
presses the voice of the wild. : 

Confident and unafraid, the swan line 
passes in review. The law has come to the 
protection of their dwindling remnants, 
and they come and go unharmed. But their 
sight and sound have thrilled us all. The 
world of sunrise has its special charms. 


OW comes the goose army, in num- 
bers almost unbelievable. It gridirons 
the southern sky with squads, platoons and 
companies on common bent. There swing 
sreat wavy lines of snow geese, less 
orderly rabbles of the white-fronts, 
wedges of Canadas driving black against 
the sky. Flock follows flock as far as the 
eye can see. We look to our guns, lay 
extra cartridges handy, and huddle down. 
The leadérs see and hear our decoys, and 
swing the winged hosts our way. 
Tumult breaks out among our decoys. 
Heads up, they run about and flap their 
pinioned wings and call. One old goose 
has been a decoy for thirty years. Siren- 
like, she has. helped lure thousands of her 
kind to destruction. Now, as her call 
leads all others, one would like to have 
her blandishments interpreted. The clamor 
is deafening. Out of the heavens comes 
a chorus of answers as the leading flock 
sets its curving wings to volplane down. 
We have hunted geese, the wariest 
birds that fly, through many years and 
diverse circumstances. With rare excep- 
tions, they have seen or heard us first. We 
have hidden out in rain, snow and storm 
—tired, hungry and half frozen—and with 
uncanny understanding they have known 
that we were there. We have stalked them 
with every prospect of success, only to 


Outguessing the Ganders 


hear their derisive cries as they swung 
away just out of gunshot. Past efforts 
have been incomplete, puny and dis- 
couraging. 

But today, things are different. These 
hundreds of live decoys are irresisti- 
ble attractions and allies. The futility of a 
“wild goose chase” may be proverbial, 
but here the geese are coming to us. What 
formerly bordered the impossible has sud- 
denly become easy. Ample recompense for 
years of disappointment and goose deri- 
sion is at hand. 


HE guide requires that none shall 

shoot until he gives the word. Obedi- 
ent, we crouch motionless as the great 
birds defile before our eyes. We sit like 
stones while they swing around in short- 
ening circles. They sweep in from behind, 
and the rushing of their wings makes a 
noise like tearing silk—and still we do 
not move to look. Their cries and greet- 
ings to the decoys ring in our ears like 
near-by trumpets. Again they circle, look- 
ing as big as winged barrels. 

At last, satisfied, the strident commands 
change to contented chuckles as, with 
necks stretched out and feet dangling, 
they head in against the wind. The great 
moment has come. We rise in our pits and 
open fire, and birds fall here and there 
along the line. If several shoot at the 
same bird, each is cheered by the convic- 
tion that it was his particular shot that 
found the mark. At the first shots, the re- 
maining geese flare up and get away be- 
fore the wind with surprising speed. 

We shoot as long as there is chance of 
success, and individuals collapse or sep- 
arate from the flock and coast down to a 
distance. We look to where the dead lie 
in the stubble, white bellies up, and are 
surprised at the distance; what looked 
so near was a long gunshot away. The 
guide stands up and waves his hat, signal- 
ing. A motor truck detaches itself from 
the watching side-lines half a mile away 
and rolls rapidly down and back, retriev- 
ing the cripples. 

The sound of shooting, if the hunters 
themselves are hidden, does not greatly 
alarm flying geese. If a second flock is 
headed our way, we keep under cover 
and leave any previous harvest for later 
collection. Again our decoys call, and 
again we exact our toll. Occasional in- 
dividuals, confused by the loss of their 
leaders, circle back into the danger zone. 
A flock is caught directly overhead, the 
guns rattle, and falling geese strike with- 
in arm’s length of the shooters. 


Objurgation and anathema rise from 
the fat man’s pit. We learn that, wedged 
within it, he could not reach his cartridge 
belt and—at this crucial instant—his gun 
was empty! 

A brief lull comes. From time to time, 
single birds, separated from their flocks, 
float by high up, calling incessantly. The 
notes of the white-fronts are musically 
sad and plaintive. Genial sunshine warms 
and cheers as we look about at scenery 
marvelous in its clear-cut beauty. To us, 
a full bag is but a minor part in the day’s 
pleasure. The quest of the gun and rod is 
but the excuse and incentive to penetrate 
the veil that screens nature’s choicest 
charms. 

A sudden thrill pervades the decoys. 
They look up, with notes of apprehension. 
A great hawk sails by, and it has faded 
into the distance before the alarm notes 
cease. 

After a while, many flocks pass us 
by. Some of the earlier arrivals have 
settled in a distant field and there estab- 
lished a goose convention of their own. 
The white geese in it stand out like drifts 
of snow, and the calls of our decoys are 
echoed and rivaled. Incoming flocks find 
two invitations awaiting them. Some fly 
over us, high up, are distrustful, and 
circle off to their wild relatives, 

Soon the latter accumulate into a great 
flock, which welcomes new platoons or 
speeds the departing with goose cheers. 
The very air quivers with the sound. 
Now and then they swirl up as a vast 
cloud, only to settle again on the same 
space. The wings of the rising host beat 
out a thunder like the crash of waves 
on distant beaches. We hope that some 
wandering hunter may send them our 
way—but none comes. 


IME passes. With it, flocks come and 
go. Anticipation yields to satisfaction 
and disappointment. Clean kills and long 
shots bring their thrills. Large as is a 
goose, misses demonstrate that the sur- 
rounding vacancy is greater. The accre- 
tion of our trophies, posed as decoys, 
has assumed satisfying proportions. 
All of a sudden the sky seems curiously 
empty. The decoys, standing on one leg, 
fall quiet, preening themselves or half 
asleep. The guide rolls a cigarette, counts 
the game and announces that we have 
all the law allows. The fat man draws a 
sigh of relief as with great effort he 
heaves himself into more spacious sur- 
roundings. We are surprised to find the 
sun high in the heavens. The flight is over. 


No goose, however wise, can resist several hundred of his kind calling a welcome 














When the ducks move, follow them 


T was just eleven years ago that I 

bought my first cruiser, and the fact 

that I have owned one of some kind 

or description ever since that time 
would seem to argue that I made no mis- 
take. During that time I have cruised 
upward of 30,000 miles in my own bot- 
toms, ranging from the channel-bass 
grounds of Jersey and Florida to the 
wildfowl marshes of the Carolinas. One 
adventurous trip was made to the coast of 
South America. 

Why I took to cruising and why I have 
kept at it may be of interest to those who 
love the waters and the sports which may 
be had along their shores. The reason 
probably dates back to a period about 
twenty years ago, when I first started 
going to Florida. At that time Florida 
was not the great “Gold Coast” it was 
later to become, and Miami was a sleepy 
little village nestling by a tropical river, 
down which the Seminoles in their dugout 
canoes came to trade. The Overseas Rail- 
road was not built, and Long Key was but 
a tropic isle dreaming away in the sun 
and solitude of the Gulf of Mexico, its 
great fishing grounds unknown to the 
disciples of rod and reel. 

* Still, sportsmen came to Florida, for 
there had leaked to the outside stories con- 
cerning the marvelous fishing to be had, 
and those who told of it were either be- 
lieved and followed or classed with Mun- 
chausen. In those days it was a question 
of camping and reaching one’s camp by 
sail or whatever type of power aad was 
procurable. These at their best were noth- 
ing to brag about, and the journey often 
took days that now can be made in hours. 

In 1915, gy tales told me by my 
friend, Dr. Zane Grey, I went to Long 
Key and there found such a quantity and 

variety of fishes that I figured I had 
reached the happy fishing grounds at last. 
From then on, winter after winter found 
me down among the keys. Soon I began 
to realize that at the price I was paying 
for boat hire, to say nothing of my hotel 
bills, I would soon spend enough to equal 
the cost of a couple of small cruisers. 

I began to look over the field of boats 
and finally settled on one which struck 
my fancy. At the end of that winter I 
estimated that I had saved on hotel bills 
enough to pay for my winter’s vacation. 
And it was a tiny ship too, only 34 feet 
long, with accommodations for sleeping 
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fun with a 


Crabin Cruiser 


Go south with the ducks in the fall and come back 
with the fish in the spring 


By VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 


six, a complete galley, lavatory and 
generous cockpit from which to fish. 

Added to this, if I felt like moving 
from one fishing ground to another, ‘it 
was merely a question of “anchors aweigh” 
and in a few hours we were there, no 
matter how inaccessible the place might 
be. I brought the boat north with me that 
spring, and the cost of bringing her was 
little more than the railroad fare for the 
boys who came with me. 

That summer the channel bass were in 
all along the south Jersey beaches, and 
one of the best places was, of course, one 
of the most inaccessible. It was on an 
island, and islands are generally reached 
and left by means of boats. We lost no 
time in reaching this island with our boat, 
and hit there at the peak of the run of 
fish. For a glorious ten days we lay at 
anchor behind the point just inside the 
inlet. Here was a quiet cove, away from 
the current and wash of the sea on the 
bar, yet so close to the fishing grounds 
that in the morning it was a ten minutes’ 
walk from where we beached the dinghy 
to the slough where the fish were feeding. 

I have camped, fished and hunted for 


Se SS, 
oe eet ten CRA . 


A boat that you can go fishing or gunning in 


years in all the nooks and crannies of this 
wonderful country of ours. Wherever one 
is staying with others, there is always 
the problem of getting up in the morning. 

“Any one can go to bed at night, but it 
takes a man to get up in the morning,” 
as a friend of mine used to say, is truer 
than one might suppose. Channel bass, 
the same as many waterfowl, work with 
the tides. If the tides serve right at three 
in the morning, and you want fish, you go 
without breakfast. 

With your own little cruiser, everything 
is different. Breakfast can be at any hour 
of the day or night, depending on how 
hungry you are and how ambitious. No 
bedrolls, no sleeping on the ground, no 
springs that sag in the middle, but com- 





fortable spring bunks, electric lights and 
all the modern conveniences are yours to 
leave in the morning, return to at night, 
or carry with you wherever you go, 

We had caught our share of bass, wan- 
dered down the lonely beaches, watched 
the nesting gulls and the queer fish life 
that swarmed in the shallow estuaries, 
drunk deep of the glories of the sunrise 
and sunset, and decided we must be turn- 
ing homeward. Then one of the coast 
guards informed us that the bluefish were 
offshore but a few miles in great numbers, 
Had we been camping on the beach, that 
would have been just something to think 
about, regretfully. But we weren't, and 
in less than an hour every member of the 
crew was fighting a leaping, smashing 
bluefish nine miles off the beach. 

So it went—week-end trips or trips of 
a week or more, all that glorious summer, 
By the time autumn rolled around | 
would sooner have parted with my home 
than with my snug little cruiser. 

The fish may move southward with the 
fall, but so do the wildfowl, and with a 
cruiser they can be got at more easily 
and more comfortably than by any other 


means. The horrors of 
* salt-water gunning be- 
fore I had my cruiser 


Often the base of opera- 
tions was miles from the 
shooting grounds—miles 
of tramping with back- 
breaking loads, miles of 
rowing or huddling in 
the wet bows of exas- 
perating “pop-pops.” 


y many’s the time 
those “pop-pops” re- 
fused to start. I remem- 
ber one in_ particular. 
After much priming and 
coaxing, the ‘boatman 
yanked away on the fly- 
wheel. Like a_ stubborn 
member of the female 
gender, the engine would 
reply, “I won’t! I won't! 
—I might!—I won't! I won't!” Then 
off would come the engine box, and 
there would be much scraping and 
blowing on spark plugs, scraping of 
wires and tightening this or that. Then 
again, “I won’t! I might! I might! I will! 
I will! I will-a-will-a-will-awill!” and we 
were off. Each day the boatman promised 
to get some new part and fix it. Each 
morning he had forgotten, and the same 
thing happened again. We lost much val- 
uable time and the best of the shooting. 

3ut with a cruiser, all is different. You 
can anchor as near the gunning grounds 
as you deem prudent; your boats and de- 
coys ride serenely astern; perhaps you 
have a battery in tow. At the break of 
dawn you are on the grounds. As the 
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weather grew colder and the fowl moved 
farther south, we followed them, until 
January found us in the Carolinas, the 
wintering grounds for vast hordes of 
ducks and geese. 


Those of my brother’ wildfowlers 
who have never seen the great rafts 


of geese and brant in Pamlico Sound and 
Currituck should treat themselves to this 
sight before they take their last Great 
Hunt along the shores of the River Styx. 
[ have seen the geese off Ocracoke rafted 
up so that I mistook them for solid land; 
[have seen the brant off Hatteras get up 
in clouds that darkened the sun; I have 
seen the ducks pouring in to the fresh 
ponds back of Oregon Inlet at sundown 
like swarming bees. And I have watched 
all these wildfowl, from the cranberry 
bogs of Cape Cod to the wondrous golden 
sand dunes of the Carolinas, from the 
deck of my cabin cruiser year after year. 
There’s nothing like it! 


UT the shooting is over by the first of 
February, and then whither? Just a 
wee bit farther south lies the land of 
flowers, of perpetual sunshine, of moonlit 
nights and swaying palm trees, of emerald 
seas swarming with fish just waiting to be 
caught. A little more than a week south 
of the Carolinas, and you are there. 
3ut wait! Is your winter to be one in 
the land of palm trees or one in the land 
of the outstretched palm? By the time 
you have finished paying your hotel bill 
and have paid for boat hire and sundries, 
are you.in a position to enjoy it? I tried 
it for years, and I know! By having a 
cruiser, I am so far ahead of the game 
that they can never catch up to me. 

The idea that cruising is expensive is a 
fallacy. For the cost of one winter in the 
South in hotel and hired boats I can spend 
two, probably three, on my own boat. 

have been asked what my ideal boat 
would be. The ideal boat has never been 
built and never will be. As illustrative of 
this, I remember coming through the 
Panama Canal once as the guest of the 
captain of an oil tanker. As we stood on 
the bridge I remarked to him: “I should 
think this was an ideal run. You have 
beautiful quarters, a big ship, the food is 
excellent, and you have no passengers to 
bother you.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “that all may be 
true, but thisd— tug won’t raise in a sea!” 


Fun with a Cabin Cruiser 





When winter comes, the land of perpetual sunshine beckons 


So there you are. She may raise in a 
sea, but there’s bound to be something 
that you'd like just a little different if 
you ever got another. That’s human na- 
ture. However, you can approach | perfec- 
tion, and that very easily. Tastes in boats 
differ as much as they do in houses or 
motor-cars, but the general fundamentals 
are about the same. 

You can purchase a good cruiser today 
for the cost of a motor car, and I don't 
mean one of the top-notchers, either. A 
fast commuter or a large yacht will run 
into money. But that is not what I have 
in mind. I am thinking of a boat in 
which you can go fishing or gunning, and 
can take along the gang or the family. 

I would get one with shallow draught, 
but not too shallow—2 to 3Y feet. You 
might get caught “out in it” some time, 
and you'll need those extra few inches. 
I'd have sleeping accommodations, and I 
mean comfortable sleeping accommoda- 
tions, for at least four people. I’d have a 
toilet and washroom and good locker 
space. Be sure about the locker space. I 
have often thought that the people who 


Van Campen Heilner and one of his cruisers 
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designed my cruiser must have sat up 
nights figuring out the locker space 
aboard her. There isn’t a waste foot not 
utilized. Every nook and cranny filled, 
even to places under the steps for shoes. 

I would have a compact galley with a 
good stove, one on which you can scare 
up a hot meal whether you're lying at 
anchor or rocking to the gentle swells 
of the deep Atlantic. And I would have a 
generous cockpit filled with cushions, 
where you can laze away a sunny after- 
noon or from which you can grapple with 
all the monsters that swim the deep. And 
then I would have a dependable power 
plant. A speed of nine to ten miles is 
ample for all general use. If you want 
more, put in a larger engine. But that is 
up to the individual’s tastes and require- 
ments. 

To those of you who know the water, 
I have nothing to say. To those of 
you who don’t, I will only say that it’s 
not hard—in fact, not half so hard as 
driving a car, It’s easier, because the traf- 
fic is nothing to get het up about. A little 
practice, and you will be sold forever. 


Follow the fish north in the spring 
cruise up the Hudson and into the 


Great Lakes. If you live Pacific-side, go 
up the famous Inside Passage to Alaska. 
Follow the waterfowl south in the autumn, 
and then on down to that dreamy lotus- 
eating land of Florida. Stay as long as you 
wish; move when the spirit moves you. 
The Bahamas are but five hours’ run from 
the Florida coast, and there will open 
up an entrancing cruising grounds of over 
four thousand keys set in shallow seas of 
ultramarine. 


ON’T forget your little outboard 

engine! It’s absolutely necessary. 
With it, almost any craft that floats 
becomes your motor tender. If you've 
forgotten to bring along the dinghy, hire 
one and hitch on the “put-put.” And 
then some day you might have engine 
trouble, and the dinghy, lashed along- 
side with the kicker on the stern, will 
bring you safely home. 

With an outfit such as I’ve described, 
your days of pleasure are just com- 
mencing. After your first cruise, you will 
come down to your little packet, pat it 
affectionately and murmur that old well- 
worn man-catching phrase, “Where have 
you been all my ‘life ?” 
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An exceptionally fast start in the semi-final race 


O 


n the Scent of the Coon 


There was plenty of drama at the National Coon Hound Field Trials 


AYING, barking, straining with 
all their might at the collars with 
which they are held in leash, the 


two coon hounds are being led up 
to the starting point for the grand final 
race. Excited owners trudge the way to 
the starting place. The master of hounds, 
who has officiated in many 
races that day, is a little excited 
too, and grave, as preparations 


are being made for the contest 
which will determine a new 
champion. 


huge crowd is massed about 
the thin wire fence, not far from 
the coon hounds. The crowd 
shouts in a frenzy of excitement, 
encourages one or another of 
the dogs or their owners, and 
discusses the merits of the com- 
peting dogs. 

‘The black hound | ain’t got a 
chance of winning,” a_ short, 
stocky coon-hound fancier, whose 
dog had been eliminated from a 
chance at the prize money in one 
of the elimination heats, remarks 
to a man wedged against him in 
the crowd. 

In fact, that seems to be the 
consensus of opinion among the 
observers of the race—men who 
brought their own hounds to the 
races, outdoor men whose chief 
interest, for that day, is in coon 
hounds. 

As the two dogs are 
lined up for the start, the 
cussion continues. 

“Naw, the black dog ain’t got 
a chance,” says another man in 
the crowd. 

“Look at what he done. He 
almost lost out right at the start. 
He found the tree with the coon 
in it all right, but didn’t he wan- 
der away a half dozen times be- 
fore he barked? And when he 
did bark, several of the other 
dogs were there already and 
it was almost too late.” 
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being 


dis- 


By CLYDE SCHETTER 


Thus they discuss the black dog. The 
other hound, a white dog with a “couple 
of black patches on his ribs, is sure 
to be the winner, the crowd believes. And 
it seems as if the crowd, for once, is 
right in its estimate. 


The black hound, Bruce, owned by J. 


Bruce, the 3-year old black and tan hound that won 


the championship 





Corrigan of Springfield, Ohio, is a 
handsome animal and a smart coon 
hound. But his erratic actions in the 
previous: races, the elimination heat and 
the semi- -final race, count against him. 
Twice he held the crowd in suspense as 
he rushed to the tree in which the coon 
was chained, away ahead of the 
other dogs, wandered away, then 
again returned, and played around 
a while before either nuzzling 
or rearing at the tree and bark- 


ing, as a coon hound must do 
to win. 
On the other hand, the white 


hound with black patches has ex- 
hibited much more coon-hunting 
sagacity. In the elimination heat, 
he came in ahead of the rest of the 
pack, which had been led astray 
from the coon trail by a poor 
leader. No sooner did he reach 
the tree with the coon in it when, 
in the best coon-hound fashion, 
he proceeded to rear and leap 
at it, at the same time barking. 
The white hound demonstrated 
the same uncanny swiftness in 
treeing the coon in the semi- 
final race. Racing against seven 
other dogs, all winners of elim- 
ination heats, he beat them all 
to the tree by fully five minutes, 
and lost no time in barking. 


S there were only three semi- 
final races scheduled and the 
hounds in one of the semi-finals 
had failed to qualify when they 
ali lost the trail, the black dog, 
Bruce, was due to fight it out 
for the first prize money of $260, 
a silver loving cup and the grand 
final championship with Bones, 
the white dog with patches, 
owned by Elmer Warner of Pe- 
tersburg, Ohio, and Leon Rob- 
inson of Dunkirk, Ohio. 
Suddenly the crowd, which had 
been shouting and yelling and 
enthusiastically cheering, was 
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nushed. The dogs were lined up. TI 
owners, their hands trembling with ex- 
citement, had their eyes glued on the 
little flag in the hand of the master of 
the hounds. Down came the flag. 

“They’re off!” shouted the crowd. 

Leaping, bounding, racing, the two 
hounds swept across the field like a hur- 
ricane. The black dog was like a bullet, 
shooting straight off into the horizon. 
The white dog, though, seemed a little 
faster. He was in the fore and was the 
first to disappear in the distance. 


HEN the crowd itself raced to a 

place about a quarter of a mile from 
the starting point. Here was the tree 
which marked the end of the mile and 
a half trail over which the coon had been 
led. Here, too, the winners must come 
in to qualify for the championship. Thou- 
sands of eager eyes impatiently peer into 
the distance for the first glimpse of the 
hounds. The white dog is certain to come 
in first. That’s the way the crowd has it 
figured out. 

In the meantime, on a branch about 
fifteen feet from the ground, the coon 
is snuggled comfort ably, his feet cling- 
ing to the bark of the tree, panting, peep- 
ing, listening. As if he realizes that the 
presence of the crowd there means the 
return of the hounds, hot on his trail, 
their unpleasant, strident barking soon 
to ring in his ears, the coon snuggles 
in closer to the hollow, formed where 
the branch joins the tree. He turns his 
head in the direction whence are to come 
the racing coon hounds. 

“There he is! In that clump of trees! 
See him?” some one shouts. 

The crowd immediately shifts its gaze 
toward a clump of trees in the distance, 
where a swiftly moving form can be 
seen. The speeding hound draws nearer 
and nearer. It’s the white dog, Bones. 


And look! There is the -black dog! 


Just a few’ rods behind Bon He’s not 
wasting time either, the way he’s cover- 
ing the ground. 

A hush seems to have fallen on the 
field. Immobile, like statues, the three 
judges stand a few rods from the tree. 
The crowd is tense, expectant, thrilled. 
The owners seem paralyzed, their eyes 
glued on their dogs. 

Headed straight for the coon tree, 
rushes the white dog. He’s going to win, 
it seems certain. He’s only a few feet 
away now. The black dog is right be- 
hind him. He will be there in a moment, 
but that moment will probably be too 
late. Too late for the grand final cham- 
pionship. 

The white dog is almost at the tree. 
Suddenly— What’s the matter? The 
crowd gasps. Instead of running up a 
few feet more to the coon tree, the 
white hound hesitates at a tree a few 
feet away. He looks up at the branches. 
There is a large bird’s nest on the 
branch. The nest looks like a coon. The 
wind carries the scent of the coon from 
the near-by tree strong into the dog’s 
nostrils. 

The white dog is fooled. He rears at 
the tree, barks, and leaps at the trunk. 

The black dog runs in, passes the white 
dog like a streak, stops at the right tree, 
and barks. And the black dog wins the 
championship. 

This happened last spring at Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio, where the United Coon 
Hunters Club of America held their Na- 
tional Field Trials. Thousands of coon- 
hound fanciers (Continued on page 83) 


Bones had the grand final race cinched, 
but lost out in the last minute, when he 
was fooled by a bird’s nest 


On the Scent of the Coon 














HE “man in the street” probably 

imagines that all hunters are hardy, 

and fifty years ago such an im- 

pression would have been correct. 
But the development of motor transport, 
the extension of railways and the creeping 
encroachment of civilization upon the 
forest solitudes have made hunting today 
possible without any very great demands 
upon endurance, provided one has suffi- 
cient money to avail oneself of these aids 
to travel. 

Yet there are still parts of Africa where 
even a millionaire must face primitive 
conditions and depend upon his physical 
powers alone. Indeed, some few rich men 
still visit such desolate spots and prefer 
them, but they are rare. The hunters most 
usually found in these untrodden by- 
paths are men who still endeavor to live 
by hunting. With the constant retreat 
of the game into the remoter fastnesses 
and the tightening up of restrictions, this 
becomes increasingly difficult. It is the 
latter class that I have in mind. 

One whom I knew some eighteen years 
ago in the Congo remains in my mind 
as the most hardy, and at the same time 
most foolhardy, I have ever known. He 
was an Irish-American. What his life 
history had been he alone knew. Six 
feet tall, well-built but spare, with keen 
dark eyes that seemed to penetrate the 
soul of the man he spoke to, he was pos- 
sessed of strength, stamina’and endurance 
which no amount of wounds or disease 
seemed able to conquer, and a courage 
which carried him through, or over, every 
obstacle and danger. 

His body was a mass of scars inflicted 
by animals, lead, and steel. His right 
collar-bone had been badly broken; yet he 
shot with a speed, accuracy and confi- 
dence that few physically sound men 
could equal. 

He was the only man I ever met who 
could tramp the trackless forests without 
His usual footgear was a pair of 
moccasins made from buckskin, and in 
these he could cover fifty miles between 
dawn and dark! He had, too, an uncanny 
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boots. 


sense of direction, and could strike un- 
erringly for a point a hundred miles 
away through gloomy forests or over 
sandy plains innocent of roads or paths. 
He was a hunter born, yet foolhardy to 
the point of suicidal folly. 

Once he came upon four lions facing 
him across a donga (gully), about two 
hundred yards away. He could have left 
them to go upon their lawful occasions, 
or have fired from where he was. In- 
stead, and in spite of his natives’ pro- 
tests, he walked up to within about eighty 
yards. Switching tails and bared fangs 
showed the growing anger of the lions. 
Then he sat down to shoot, while his na- 
tives hastily climbed the adjacent trees. 

A lion and lioness fell in quick suc- 
cession. Then the other pair charged. 
One he shot in mid-air as she leaped the 
donga. Luckily for him, the other fell 
short and was obliged to scramble up the 
bank. As his head appeared the reckless 
man, seated on the ground, shot him 
through the brain, and he fell backward 
into the stream. 


OUR lions in four shots! A fine 

performance, but a foolhardy one. 
Had the last lion not failed to clear the 
donga or had the last shot missed, the 
hunter might have met his fate there and 
then. As it was, he escaped for four years 
longer the nemesis that waits to punish 
such indiscretion. 

Then, with a friend, he wounded a lion 
and lioness, and both got away into long 
grass. His friend wished to fire the grass 
or leave them to die at leisure, but the 
daredevil—always keen on the spectacular 
—insisted upon following them up. Tak- 
ing the lead, he entered the long grass 
on the blood spoor, and had barely taken 
ten paces when the tawny body of the 
lioness flashed through the air and struck 
him to earth before he could pull trigger. 

Going close up, his friend shot the 
beast through the head. When her body 
was pulled aside, it was evident that the 
foolhardy hunter’s days were done at last. 
With his stomach torn open, the jugular 
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vein severed and one arm bitten through, 
it was apparent that he could not be 
moved. In ten minutes, despite all his 
friend could do, he was dead. In his case, 
an innate reckless courage had been in- 
tensified by years of immunity into sheer 
contempt for danger, and—as ‘always hap- 
pens eventually—the “wild,” which in- 
sists upon respect for itself. and its 
creatures, had taken revenge at last. 


ORE often, the confidence bred of 

long experience merely degenerates 
into carelessness, and a hunter does fool- 
hardy things without any consciousness of 
folly, and with no desire to be spectac- 
ular. Only last year a well-known hunter 
in Northern Rhodesia, who had hunted 
elephants frequently, was done to death 
by one of the gray giants before he could 
defend himself. 

Following the spoor of a bull with two 
friends, he allowed a native in the rear 
of the party to carry his gun. The bull 
waited, concealed. at a bend in the path, 
for the men he knew were following him, 
and charged without warning as the hunt- 
er appeared. His body was picked up 
horribly mutilated—almost destroyed, ac- 
cording to report—and he who should 
have known better than to follow dan- 
gerous game unarmed, died like the ver- 
iest novice, before ever he knew that 
death was upon him. 

Many of us find it hard to understand 
this carelessness—or foolhardiness—of the 
old hand, which lies at the root of so 
many fatal accidents. It is seldom the 
novice is careless. When accident over- 
takes him, it can usually be traced to a 
mistake due to inexperience. The hardy 
hunter of long standing who retains re- 
spect for the animals hunted seldom meets 
with disaster. Always the victims are of 
the callow or callous class—those who 
do not appreciate the danger that is 
ever present, or those who despise it. 
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One of the most interesting of the Man-Killer Series } 


A few years ago I knew two hunters 
of opposite types whose bitter enmity 
to each other ended in tragedy. The first 
was a poet as well as a hunter—a man 
of brain as well as nerve. The other was 
possessed of nerve in plenty, but was 
about a century behind the other in 
mental development. Here is the story: 

In January, 1923, I went out with my 
wife to live on the Quando River, which 
is the border between Portuguese Angola 
and Barotseland, yn Northern Rhodesia. 
The country between the Zambesi and 
the Quando, a distance of eighty to a 
hundred miles, is most inhospitable in 
character, being nearly waterless for sev- 
eral months in the year. Even when water 
is available, it is usually more akin to 
liquid mud than aqua pura, and is ob- 
tained from shallow pits. The native in- 
habitants are sparsely settled, and of the 
poorest class. 

Needless to say, there are 
sionaries nor officials in this area, 
the Quando itself. Whatever the stay- 
at-home impression may be, these two 
classes of African residents do not favor 
such difficult and poverty-stricken areas 
in their selection of a domicile. 

The two men I have mentioned were 
our nearest neighbors, and both were in 
their separate ways “human documents.” 
The brainy man lived eighteen miles to 
the south of my selected camp, and the 
nervy but foolhardy one, twelve miles 
to the north. The latter was a Greek 
who for twelve or fourteen years had 
lived the nomadic life of a hippo hunter. 
Utterly unscrupulous, avaricious and mis- 


neither mis- 
nor on 


erly, yet content with the barest neces- 
sities of existence, he was practically a 
“white native,” and the only trait he 


possessed in common with his neighbor 
was undoubted physical courage. It was 
this solitary point of contact which led 
to the tragedy. 


HE other, whom this story is prin- 

cipally concerned with, was an En- 
glishman named Ben Johnson, and he 
was the very antithesis of the Greek. 
Contemptuous of man-made laws as such, 
he had nevertheless constructed for him- 
self a very rigid and admirable code of 
conduct, and rigorously observed it. He 
had been a hunter of the most hardy 
type for many years, but was utterly in- 
different to financial gain. 

He was physically able to endure the 
very hardest conditions of existence, yet 
he appreciated the creature comforts when 
funds were available to provide them, and 


Hardy and 
Koolhardy © 


f 
was generous to a fault. « 


While utterly fearless, 
there was never any- 
thing foolhardy or spec- 
tacular in his actions, 
as was often the case in 
those of the Greek. I 
have said he was indif- 
ferent to financial gain. 
I should perhaps have 
said he was bitterly 
scornful and con- 
temptuous of it. 
He had reason to 
be, as will appear. 

The foregoing 
brief sketch will 
enable the reader 


Then the other 
pair charged. 
One of these he 
shot in midair 
as she leaped the 
donga 


to understand that little sympathy could 
exist between two such men. For several 
years before I went to the Quando, the 
Greek had been maltreating and robbing 
natives, had broken game and cattle laws, 
and placed the onus upon his neighbor 
whenever possible, while attributing sev- 
eral convictions in British courts to the 
latter's information. A spirit of implac- 
able hostility existed between the men at 
the time of my advent. 

In May of that year this hostility cul- 
minated in the first act of the tragedy. 
The Greek went to Johnson’s camp and 
abused him for some communication he 
fancied the latter had made to the British 
authorities. Johnson offered to accompany 
him to my camp, and in my presence set- 
tle the matter with pistols. The Greek 
refused, and Johnson thereupon ordered 
him off the premises. He went, but re- 


turned a little later, and gave Johnson 
a letter to read, which he said concerned 
him. 


As he approached the second time, John- 
son, expecting trouble, placed an auto- 
matic pistol in his jacket pocket. As he 






















sat in his deck chair read- 
ing the letter, the Greek, 
standing in front of him, 
suddenly seized a native hoe lying on the 
veranda. Shouting “I'll kill you, you—! 

he aimed a blow at Johnson’s head. In- 
stantly the latter swung back in his chair 
and, firing through his pocket, emptied 
his pistol into the Greek at point-blank 
range. He fell and died where he stood. 


AVING sent a full account to the 

Portuguese authorities, Johnson re- 
mained in his camp to await the result, 
and steadfastly refused to leave it—even 
to hunt—until the affair was settled. 
Once, however, he did leave it. A notori- 
ous evil character, a half caste, descended 
upon the dead Greek’s store a month 
later and decamped with about three 
hundred pounds’ worth of goods. Johnson 
followed him for two hundred miles, 
caught him, took the goods from him by 
force at the risk of his life, and replaced 
them in the store. 

He frequently said to me that, what- 
ever happened, he would never benefit by 
one iota from the Greek’s death, but that 
in ridding the world of a scoundrel his 
life’s record would show at least one 
worthy act. In November of the same 
year, the Portuguese commandant of the 
district came down and removed the dead 
man’s considerable property. He accepted 
Johnson’s statement, and told him it 
would be necessary for him to go and 
report the facts to the Judge at Mossa- 
medes. 

I went on business to the Union. When 
I returned in April, 1924, I learned that 
Johnson had shot himself in January of 
that year. Later (Continued on page 88) 
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“They went right ovah theah, Mistah Cliff. ‘ eteae pointing out dhe flight a a covey to Clif Clay 


Quail Hunting i 


Not denatured sport. I should say not. Riding up to your pointing dogs 
doesn’t detract from the sport one bit 


by ISTAH BOB, you think you 

have seen quail huntin’ up 

Nawth. Well, suh, I want to 

tell you that you ain't seen 
nothin’. I’m going to take you all out to 
my plantation and show you some real 
shootin’. We'll get Romeo, hitch up a 
couple of buggies, and then spend the 
day on quail.” 

Now what would you do with a fel- 
low who put this kind of high-pressure 
salesmanship on you as soon as you ar- 
rived? However, if the truth be told, we 
didn’t offer much “sales resistance” to 
Cliff Clay's persuasive chatter. When he 
began to talk about using a “coach and 

our” on a hunt, we just told him to lead 
on. Ho! for the Clay plantation and the 
hob-whites. 

Talk all you want about quail hunting, 
but after all there is no place like the 
South for a real hunt. The answer is— 
atmosphere. You get more atmosphere 
to the square inch down there than you 
find in sixteen counties in the North. 
Those open pine forests, the rolling fields 
of corn and cotton, the negro shanties 
with blue smoke rising from _ rickety 
chimneys, broad grins and high-pitched 
voices of laughing negroes, hospitality 
that warms the cockles of your “Yank” 
heart, and last but not least, dogs with 
speed and noses, and birds galore. 

Cliff rounded up his friend Capt. Gene 
Clark, whose setters know every quail 
around Albany, Georgia, by its front 
name. Would Geney go huntin’ with us? 
What a question! Why, Geney’s kennel 
was at our disposal. Early the following 
norning the Captain, C. M. Collier, Cliff 
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By BOB BECKER 


and the Yank hit the turnpike for the 
Clay plantation. It was a mild February 
day, the kind that makes Georgia wel- 
come to a Northern man who wants to 
escape the ice and snow. 

In less than an hour we pulled into 
the yard of a big plantation. As we 
stepped out of the c car smiling negro boys 
came up to greet “Mistah Cliff,” and 
there was old Romeo, the master of the 
hunt. Black as the ace of spades, shy 
most of his teeth but “smart in the haid” 
when it comes to the quail game, Romeo 


had been Clay’s hunting boy for many 
years. 
We saw two buggies hitched up. One 


was drawn by a mule, the other by a 
horse. We looked at Clay and smiled. 
There they were, the bob-white tally-ho 
buses ! 
“None of 
you're daid, 


around until 
1 Mistah Bob,” said Cliff with 
a satisfied smile. “Geney’s dogs Danny, 
Doc, and Ruth will find the bu’ds, and 
we will drive right up to ’em in a buggy. 
Never done this befo’? Why, you Yankees 
don’t know how to hunt quail. Goin’ to 
be a_ nice _ day to-day. It’s faired off 
beautifully.’ 

Faired off? What the dickens? And 
then I got it. Cliff meant it had cleared up 
—it had turned fair weather. Faired off ! 
It looked to me as if I would need 
an interpreter before the day was over. 

-. M. and Gene went in one buggy. 
I sat next to Cliff in the other. On the 
rear axle rode a little negro boy, whose 
duty it was to hold the horse when we 
got out to shoot. Talk about your style! 
This was it, even to the colored groom 


this walkin’ 


on the back of our vehicle. And you 
should have seen Romeo. He was mount- 
ed on a big horse, riding at the head of 
the parade just like a grand marshal. 

“Now you watch Romeo and that dawg 
Danny, Mistah Bob,” said Cliff as we 
drove across the fields to the quail coun- 
try. “Danny is so fast and wide that we 
have to put Romeo on a hawse to keep 
track of him. And Danny always has a 
covey when Romeo comes up. You'll see 
some action to-day.” 

The dogs were put down in the “piny 
woods,” as they call the timber down 
there. Danny started off as if he were 
going to a fire. Ruth, lovely black and 
white setter, very much in love with her 
partner Danny and not at all backward 
about showing that she thought he was 
a regular sheik, followed. Doc lit out to 
the right toward an open patch in the 
woods. The hunt was on. Romeo gal- 
loped out of sight to watch Danny, who 
seemed to be headed for the county line. 


T was lovely, that buggy ride through 

the pine woods and the weed-grown 
fields. And then Cliff called out excitedly 
to rouse us from our sightseeing trip. 

“Point, Geney! There’s Romeo waving 
to us!” shouted our host. 

We hustled our nag into a trot. Hurry- 
ing through the woods, we came to a 
little open area where the weeds and 
grass stood quite tall. There was Ruth, 
posing like a statue. Five feet away 
was Danny. He had gotten tired of the 
job and was crouched down in an easier 
but just as tense posture. 

“All right, Mistah Bob; come right up 
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and give it to em,” said Cliff. “C. M., 
you walk right up here.” 

We moved up, guns ready, but nary 

a bird flushed. They had run from the 
les. Danny and Ruth, on command, 
swept away in front of us. Then they 
cautiously advanced through a hedge, and 
nearly one hundred feet from their first 
point they again froze in a broad grassy 
meadow next to a cornfield. 

There they were! We advanced to the 
skirmish line. Cliff stepped on the first 
bird which flushed from under his feet. 
There was nothing to it. Down went bird 
number one. Br-r-r-r! a second whirred 
into the air to give C. M. a shot. That 
one went down neatly. 

Close, close, close, Ruth. Close, Doc,” 
called Geney as he swung the dogs in 
small circles to pick up these birds, 
which were certainly sitting tight. 


OWIE! another single shot into the 

air in front of us. My 16-gauge 
double cracked. Missed, by gosh. [Vham! 
sounded the left barrel as the quail 
straightened out to give me a fairly easy 
shot, which turned the trick, and bird 
number three went down. 

Geney walked down the hedgerow with 
Ruth scouting in front. He found just 
one lone cock, which he added to the 
collective bag, and then we moved on. 

Danny, the cannon-ball, didn’t run 
more than three blocks through that 
weed-field near by when he snapped into 
point again, with his little girl friend 
Ruth at his side. It iooked like a covey 
close to a tall hedgerow. 

“Romeo, watch these bu’ds now,” called 
Clay as we assumed the regular battle 
formation. 

Romeo vowed he’d- keep track of ’em. 

With a disconcerting roar—the way 
those birds get into action always gives 
me a thrill—the covey exploded in front 
of us. Wham! wham! wham! sounded 
the guns, and in less than a couple of 
split seconds the bob-whites had scooted 
through the brush, leaving us with a 
guilty feeling that we had done some 


We're ready to go. How about you? Danny 
and Ruth were sure “soul mates” 
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Danny is the black dog at the left, with 


Ruth hugging him closely. Doc is in front 
in a tango pose 


fearful damage to the ozone. As a matter 
of fact, only three birds were down. 
Cliff and Geney accounted for two of 
those. 

C. M. modestly said that he didn’t 
think he had gotten the bird which ap- 
parently both of us had shot at—a climb- 
ing sky-rocket which soared over the 
top of the hedgerow at sixty per. But 
C. M. did hit -it. When I pulled the 
trigger, I knew I was putting the shot 
charge about three yards “too late.” 


UTH found the next bevy, which at 
first we thought was a pick-up on 
a single from the previous covey. She 
snapped into a point not more than 250 
yards from our last stand. Geney was on 
the opposite side of the hedge from us, 
ready to salute anything that might swing 
to his zone of fire when we moved up 
to the dogs. Expecting to see one bird 
flush, imagine our surprise to see six 
quail pop out of the weeds! 
And do you know what kind of quail 
were in that sextet of birds ? They ~ 
“fanners.” How I hate ‘em! Instead 
whizzing straight through the a rf 
over Geney’s head, five of the six went 
into reverse, started toward us and ap- 
parently decided to fan us like a sea 
breeze. They shot over our heads and 
all but knocked (Continued on page 89) 
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uminations 


of a ‘lackle Salesman 


Fishermen as well as fish are hard to catch 


HE hard-bitten customer across} 

the counter looked at me with 

an eye. I say “eye.” Undoubted- 

ly the other looked also, but it 
was of no consequence; the one fasci- 
nated me. Such an eye looked at 
Daniel before he was labeled light 
lunch for the lions. A rough hand 
swept the nice, gaudy merchandise to 
one side. The eye leaned closer. It 
spoke. 

“Where I come frum, them contrap- 
tions is nothin’ but a comic strip.” The 
eye batted twice. “We grow muskies 
that is smart, young feller. I asked 
for a rig, not for a bunch of tin hooks 
glued on a pine sliver.” The eye batted 
thrice. 

I was depressed. My equanimity 
was disturbed. True, this is not often 
serious and seldom fatal, but—I high- 
ly prize a stable equanimity. I need it 
in my business. The gentleman of the 
eye had asked me for a muskie rig. 
With quick fingers I had whipped be- 
fore him a much advertised lure, done 
in three colors, guaranteed to wiggle 
and wobble. Result: lost equanimity. 
It finally turned out that what he 
meant by a rig was a foot length of 
cable wire bound to a 10/0 O’Shaugh- 
nessy hook. It seems that on this he 
crucified a twelve-inch sucker and 
towed it across the scent of the bright- 
minded muskie. Result: catastrophe. 

Each season hundreds of would-be 
muskalonge fishermen face me with 
full steam up and blood in their eye. 
The game gets ’em. The cold-blooded 
ferocity of the fresh-water tiger calls 
out the primitive lusts of the battle and 
the chase. Sweet-scented society darlings 
and grime-encrusted sons of labor join in 

‘desire, but not in method. 

The society darling, resting his pedi- 
greed pelvis on a cushion, is paddled over 
the hopeful waters by a couple of guides 
who valet his tackle and keep his cigar 
lit. Across the lake is a pick-and-shovel 
hero with a length of clothes-line and a 
rusty spoon, charting a course under his 
own power. Who catches the muskie? 
Probably neither. The chances are good 
that Mrs. Sam Jones, whose husband 
travels during the week and fishes on 
Sunday, has decided to make it a gala 
day for Mr. Jones and, despite the almost 
audible cursing of Sam, has come along. 
While she is still-fishing for wall-eyes a 
musky swallows the works, and scream- 
ing prettily she lands it. 

Some observant commentator once re- 
marked that most sizable muskies “fall 
to women and tyros.” Now don’t get mad, 
old-timer. With your tested lore and 
lures, your percentage column is the best. 
But please don’t try to install your system 
with the rest of us, for we have ours. 

Musky fishing is like roulette. You 
can’t beat it, but gosh, the fun of trying! 
It is fine for my business that the boys 
get so desperate they will try anything. 
Yeh, I mean it—anything. Why, behind 
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I don’t do all my fishing behind a counter 


my counters I have an assortment of 
musky tackle that looks like a cubist’s 
conception of a train wreck. It all sells, 
and it all catches fish—sometimes. 
Here is a big minnow made of rubber— 
flexible fins, loaded with shot, and weighs 
about a half-pound. Looks as appetizing 
as a furniture-glue pudding. Yet it has 
caught musky. Here is a wooden plug the 
size of a stick of stove wood, painted to 
resemble the complexion of a love-sick 
giraffe, and equipped with five sets of 
grappling hooks. Yet it has caught musky 
and scared the spots off a lot more. 


OST of the boys look with disfavor 

on the school that argues that the 
musky is nothing but an overgrown pike 
and can be treated with the same abrupt 
methods. They cherish the belief that in 
strength, endurance, skill and other pisca- 
torial arts the musky has any pike or 
pickerel that ever swam backed off into 
the corner with the sunfish and chubs. 
As a consequence, they tend to favor 
tarpon tackle. 

Take it back. They out-tarpon the tar- 
pon fisherman. An 18-thread or 36-pound- 
test line is deep-sea cord, but lots of the 
musky boys look askance at the drum of 
50-pound silk hawser I wheel out for 
their inspection. I must admit that I take 
an evil delight in showing the heavy 
tackle boys a picture of a sizable musky 





By REX WINSLOW 


being landed with a light fly rod. 

Here is a little sermon, fellows— 
my own conclusions after fishing for 
‘lunge and talking with any number 
of musky fishermen. Try all methods 
(a little business propaganda) if you 
like, but I think you will find that 
you will have as much success and 
more pleasure in using regulation 
heavy black bass tackle and the small- 
er, more easily handled lures. After all, 
most of your muskies will be the 
smaller ones; so why wear out your- 
self and scare off the fish in search of 
a forty-pounder that is just as liable 
to fall to a fly-rod spinner as a No, 
12 spoon? 

It’s about a toss-up between luck, 
knowledge and skill. But your success 
will depend a lot more upon your 
knowledge of musky ways and musky 
tactics than upon anything else. Some 
other smart bird once remarked, “li 
you have two days to fish, spend one 
in looking over the prospects and the 
water and the other in fishing.” There's 
some truth in it. 


UT you don’t fish for muskalonge? 
Oh, that’s all right. What will it 
be, catfish or carp? I can rig you up 
for anything from sand shark to ringed 
perch. It just occurs to me that I 
would like to take this chance to 
strike a stinging blow for my old 
friend the cat, and that nuisance, the 
“sewer trout.” I was raised in the 
Middle West, and my early fishing 
days were wrapped up in these two 
doughty warriors of our murky rivers. 
It would be well if the carp were gone; 
but since he seems here to stay, why not 
get some sport out of him? Here is a 
tip. If he is in the stream that flows near 
your home, go after him with a long, 
flexible, steel or split-bamboo bait rod. 
You have a surprise coming. 

But I must be more orthodox. Such 
Bolshevik ideas in a sporting magazine. 
For shame! To get on safe ground, I had 
better write about bass tackle for a while. 
Well, there are lots of it. 

A quick, nervous man came mincing up 
to me last summer. “I’m going bass fish- 
ing,” he announced. “I want to see one 
of your best steel rods.” He looked at 
me accusingly. Evidently I was supposed 
to feel guilty for not knowing what he 
ee and having it wrapped up for 
1im 

I took him back to a cabinet filled with 
rods of all kinds and styles, and quickly 
set up several makes. I accompanied my 
demonstration with what I supposed to 
be a snappy line of sales talk. My cus- 
tomer said not a word, but continued to 
look at me accusingly. Thinking to get 
some response, I handed him a rod. 
“What do you think of this one?” I 
asked him. 

Still silent, he grabbed it, and taking 
the tip in one hand and the butt in the 
other he tried to bring the two together. 
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I gasped. “Wait a minute,” I yelled. 
“The rod can’t stand that sort of treat- 
ment.” I reached out a hand to get it 
before the damage could be done. 

The sphinx opened up. “What!” he 
shouted. “Then it’s no good. At Mr——’s 
place I was shown one that could be tied 
in knots.” : 

“But this is a fishing rod,” I remon- 
strated gently. “The one you saw tied 
could not have had the stiffness neces- 
sary to a good rod. See?” I said, thinking 
to show him the desirability of the stur- 
dier steel. “A watch spring can be tied 
in knots, but—” I got no farther. 

“Then the butt and tip of these rods 
won’t meet?” said the sphinx in a damning 
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oice. 
“No,” I replied, “they—” 
“They are no good. They are supposed 
to.” Giving me a final accusing glare, my 
customer afforded me an excellent view 
of his well-tailored back as he obeyed the 
push sign on the revolving door. 

And he is not the only one I have met. 
Where some of the boys got the idea that 
a piece of steel that could be tied in knots 
made a good fishing rod I do not know. 
The idea is fallacious on its face. It is the 
resistance, not the give of the steel, that 
affords the spring which throws the lure 
and kills the fish. The big objection to 
very limber rods is the fact that they are 
so pliable that even a good strike would 
not set the hook properly, not to speak of 
throwing your arm off when casting. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, and the worth of the tackle is in the 
fishing. But it is an unfathomable mystery 
to me where some of the freak tests pur- 
porting to show the worth of tackle come 
from. 

A fellow hurried in the door one day 
and without any prelimi- 
naries said he wanted a rod sg 
and reel of a certain well- 
known make. My heart 
warmed. Here, without ef- 
fort, was a good sale. The 
articles he asked for ran 
into money. It seemed that 
he didn’t know anything 
about fishing, but he was 
going with a party of “hot 
sports,” and not to be out- 
done, he wanted expensive 
tackle. They had told him 
the brand. 


FOUND, to my dismay, 

that the particular ex- 
pensive rod he wished was 
lacking in our stock just 
then; so as nicely as pos- 
sible I tried to pull the old 
substitution whizzer. As a 
matter of fact, the rod I 
showed him was one which 
I believe to be superior to 
the one he demanded. Join- 
ing up the beauty, I gave 
it to him to admire while I set out an- 
other model. 

Crack!’ My blood congealed. I knew 
what had happened without looking. I 
heard one of the other men shout, “Hey, 
you, don’t do that!” 

Turning, I saw my customer examining 
the tip joint with a sickly grin. The fibers 
of the bamboo were broken. It was ruined. 
“I didn’t hurt it, did 1?” said the em- 
barrassed despoiler. 

“What was the trouble?” I asked him. 

“Why, I was just testing it like my 
friend showed me—like this.” 

He picked up another rod and, setting 
the butt on the floor, took the tip in one 
hand, placed his other hand in the middle 
of the tip joint, and proceeded to bend 
first one way then another at fiber-wrench- 
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ing angles. I barely saved another expen- 
sive caster. The broken tip cost him $11, 
and I lost a good sale. 

An eyeful in skirts approached a sales- 
man one afternoon and presented a pack- 
age with the information that it was a 
defective rod her husband had bought. It 
had never been used, and he was just 
whipping it back and forth when the tip 
broke—so her story ran. The rod was a 
jointed steel, and a glance sufficed to show 
that the metal had bent under considerable 
strain before it broke. 

The salesman questioned her, but she 
stuck to her story. The manager was 
called, and finally, after much argument, 
he learned that the lady’s husband had 
put the rod together and, holding it by 
the tip-top, had bounced the weight of 
the rod up and down on the finely drawn 
tip. He had sent his beautiful wife down 
to try to get away with a defective rod 
story. 

Not only rods, but likewise reels are 
mistreated through the advice of pseudo 
experts. A favorite sport is to take a new 
and expensive reel and dismember it to 
see what it is made of, or for some other 
equally intelligent reason. The owner 
wouldn’t think of jamming at his watch 
with a pair of pliers and a blunt screw- 
driver; yet he will attack his reel, which 
is just as expensive and just as hard to 
adjust, with all the enthusiasm of his six- 
year-old son bent on doing up his Christ- 
mas presents. 

A reel may be taken apart—some are 
sold on that feature—but great care must 
be exercised in refitting the pillar screws 
that the frame is not sprung and the spool 
does not bind. The makers of the best 
reels recommend, wisely, that all internal 
cleaning and adjustment be done by an 


OVA SCOTIA SALMON,” by A. C. 
BarreELL. Jn which the author proves 
that salmon fishing is not a rich man’s game. 


“LION! LION! LION!” by Norman H. 
Crowe... Hunting an African lion in the state 
of Texas. 


“BLOWING UP YOUR GAME,” by Bos 
Brecker. Today the Cherokee Indians of the 
Great Smokies are still killing game with a 
blow-gun. 


“FLY-ROD FACTS AND FANCIES,” by 
SAMUEL G. Camp, is the practical article for 


All in the nest issue. 


expert or the reel sent to the factory. 

As an extreme example: a big black 
brother of African lineage burst in one 
day and wondered why in h his reel 
wouldn't work. He had sprung the pillars 
outward by force so that the spool would 
hold more line. Then he wondered why it 
wouldn’t run. 

Since I am the little boy who gets to 
look behind the scenes, I’m giving you a 
gentle nudge in the ribs as a reminder 
that the general rules of turning over 
merchandise by an appeal to the customer’s 
fancies are played in the tackle game as 
well as in automobiles, cigar lighters, 
hand-tooled what-nots and imported 
spifinswanks. There has been consider- 
able dispute as to whether fish distinguish 
colors, but not as to fishermen. I have a 





Ruminations of a Tackle Salesman 


hunch that the royal coachman has been 
such a popular killer because it is a pretty 
fly—to the fisherman’s eye. 

Like a certain famous Vermont fisher- 
man, the boys are quite choosy when 
it comes to colors. They line up and 
shout their orders for plugs in a way that 
tolerates no off color tints or diluted 
shades. Green scale, rainbow, red and 
white, pike, and I had better have them. 


es O, by damn! Joe Spivis caught a 

four-pounder down in Texas on a 
jazzerwhiffer with a yellow body, green 
rings around its abdomen and three red 
spots on its chest. I’m going to Wiscensin, 
and I want one just like it. That ain’t 
like it. Ain’cha got what I want?” 

You can see how it would be. Tact and 
diplomacy have no place under such 
stormy circumstances. You either have 
the goods, or you haven’t them. The boys 
buy them all and catch fish, but I'll bet 
the color-blind fisherman catches as 
many. 

One day a fellow came up to me 
redolent of the sweet perfume of corn, 
tempered by a faint aroma of hops, and 
seasoned by a mild whiff of the pepper- 
mint lozenge that he held under his 
tongue. 

“I want a fly,” he said. 

“What sort of a fly?” I inquired from 
a safe distance. 

. “Why—a fly. That’s what I want, a 

. 


“Could you give me the pattern and 
size?” I asked as I deployed tactfully to 
the lee side. 

“Why, I want a fly. It’s a pretty fly. 
That’s what I want—a pretty fly.” 

I carefully selected several gaudy flies 
and laid them out for his inspection. 

“No!” shouted my friend, 
and I quailed under a full 
barrage as he shifted 
range. “It’s a damn pretty 
fly—that’s what I want.” 

I finally steered him 
toward the door and on 
the way to the store of a 
competitor by convincing 
him that the competitor 
was the sole distributor of 
such flies in the city. 

My friend was drunk, 
but he had as definite an 
idea of what he wanted 
as have some of his cold 
sober compatriots. The 
humor lies in the fact that 
the half -informed tackle 
shopper is so afraid that 
some one will find out the 
limitations of his knowl- 
edge that he fairly bristles 
with authority and scatters 
ultimatums both right and 
left. Forget it. 

Fishing is a gamble from 
start to finish. Your ideas 
are as good as mine and vice versa. Give 
*em both a whirl. But when ignorant, ad- 
mit it, and you will get better service and 
better merchandise. Early in the game I 
tangled up with some of the been-there 
boys, and my bluff was punctured as flat 
as the grace-notes of an amateur saxo- 
phonist. From then on, I let them tell me. 
Afterward I told somebody else; second- 
hand but still serviceable. 

Some, who claim to know, say that it 
is the little things that break up a happy 
home. At any event, it is pretty dead 
certain that it is the little things that make 
or break a tackle outfit when out on a 
trip. The big musky boys get so tired 
maneuvering a surf reel and a half-pound 
bait that they like to sneak off to a quiet 
cove where they (Continued on page 70) 
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| The Three Stages of 





RUIN 


When you start taming a wild bear, you sign his death warrant 


ago I visited 


BOUT three 


an old friend who had opened a 


years 


Louise, when 
short distance 


business at Lake 
the town site, a 


from the Lake Louise Chateau, was 
thrown open for the erection of build- 
ings. “Come outside and see my new 


pet,” invited this friend, who is a great 
animal lover. 

I accepted his invitation, 
his “new pet” was one of the largest 
black bears I had ever seen. The animal, 
from his position by the garbage can, 
eyed me with suspicion, and was plainly 
nervous at my friend’s approach, though 
evidently anxious to receive the food 
offered. Unfortunately, both the animal’s 
wish for the food and my companion’s 
desire to give it were frustrated, for be- 
tween us shot a ball of spitting, scratch- 
ing fur. 

The last we saw of bruin that day was 
a black streak traveling into the bush at 
record speed, followed by what it must 
have thought was a demon, but which 
proved to be merely the family cat. A 
litter of kittens in a near-by shed explain- 
ed pussy’s courage and belligerent attitude. 
Despite the annoyance on my friend's 
face, I could not control my mirth. The 
ludicrousness of the scene was too much 
for my composure. 

This incident occurred early in June. 
The next month that bear would come 
when called, having lost all fear of man 
or cat. Thus it reached the second stage. 

During August, my friend, having be- 
come proud of his pet, was show- 
ing a visitor how tame bruin was; 
in fact, he was in the act of break- 
ing a piece of bread to give the 
bear when some one in the house 
called him. For merely a moment 
he turned to answer, but that short 
delay angered the waiting animal. 
It immediately struck its benefac- 
tor, badly lacerating his face. Next 
day the bear was shot. 

June, July, August—a short per- 
iod, yet sufficiently long for the 
animal to pass through the three 
stages and complete the tragedy. 

At a famous cafion, where thou- 
sands of visitors call yearly, is a 
tearoom that caters to the tourist 
traffic. A few years ago, the lady 
who successfully operates this busi- 
ness began taming a cub bear that 
lived practically all summer be- 
hind the building. 

The cub was a great attraction 
to the tourists, and it stimulated 
the sale of chocolate bars hundreds 
per cent. The youngster was very 


and found 


fond of this dainty, and jitney 
drivers did not hesitate about 
spreacing the information among 


their patrons, which helped trade. 
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By W. E. ROUND 


PART II 
The combination worked wonderfully 
well. The chocolate-bar business increased 


to almost wholesale proportions. The 
cub waxed fat, and thousands of pleased 
visitors had their pictures taken in the 
act of feeding a “wild bear.” These pic- 
tures were carried to homes in every 
part of the world. 

A government official remonstrated 
with the lady who operated the tea- 
room. In concluding he said, “I advise 
you to stop petting that bear. Some day 
you will ask me to issue orders for its 
destruction. When that time comes, please 
remember what I have told you.” 

The lady did not take the advice. The 
bear thrived—so did the chocolate-bar 
business, and the pile of discarded film 
cartons increased in the vicinity. 


OR two years this went on, but in 

the third year, I believe, the bear 
began to show its autocratic nature. 
Came a day when donations from the 
tourists had not been sufficient to satisfy 
the animal’s appetite; so it decided to tap 
the fount of supplies. It knew the de- 
sired food was in the building, for only 
those coming out fed it. In fact, so well 
did it know this that at the time it was 
only paying attention to those leaving 
the building. Many times that year I 
watched the bear, and this fact I ob- 
served closely. The bear’s attempt to 
enter the building was not successful, 
although it did considerable damage. The 
day prophesied by the government official 


Note how close these tourists are standing to 
park bear. Dangerous business 





had arrived, for the lady requested the 
destruction of the animal. 

“Why should I order the bear shot?” 
replied the official. “I warned you. Had 
you not enticed that bear to stay round 
there, it would now be living a natural 
life. Why should it pay with its life 
for faults which are not primarily its 
own?” These may not be the exact words 
he used, but his meaning was the same. 

The execution edict was not then jis- 
sued, but from that time the bear became 
a source of danger, not only to its tamers 
but to all who came near. It commenced 
ransacking cars that were left in th 
vicinity while their owners visited the 
cafion. Then, as a climax, it tore a hole 
in the roof of the building and generally 
wrecked the place. This was the last 
straw, and bruin’s death was decreed, 
but—the real death warrant was signed 
on the day the bear, as a cub, first ac- 
cepted food from a human hand, and that 
hand was the one that signed the imag- 
inary, albeit inevitable, death warrant. 

In this case, the progression from 
second to third stage was slower than 
in the previously mentioned incident, but 
it was just as certain. A life is a life, 
be it human or animal; therefore, can 
any one deny the fact that the bear's 
life was sacrificed to stimulate business 
and tickle the vanity of the thousands 
of tourists? 

Some bear incidents that have come 
to my notice have been humorous. Al- 
though the one I have in mind has no 
direct bearing on the subject of 
this story, yet it may not be amiss 
to relate it. It is only a “second 
stage” story. If there was any 
“third stage” to it, then I have 
missed it, or it may have occurred 
at some other spot. 


this 


ANY men who have worked 

on road construction in the 
mountains have had their pet bears. 
While I have heard of road camps 
being raided, with the consequent 
death of the marauder, I have not 
heard of any roadman being in- 
jured, or even attacked, by one of 
the “tamed” bears. 

During the first year or two 
that the road from Banff to Lake 
Louise was in use, men were sta- 
tioned in couples at regular dis- 
tances to keep the road patched to 
accommodate the traffic until the 
final surfacing work was done. At 
odd points there would be only 
one man stationed. 

I was returning from Lake 
Louise. Arriving at a beautifully 
clear mountain stream, I stop 
the car so that my family and 
I might get out to slake our thirst. 
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I had barely stepped from the car when 
a road man emerged from the near-by 
bush. He was a man of probably fifty- 
five or sixty summers, but possessed a 
physique and springy step that many 
younger men could have envied. As he 
approached I noticed several nasty look- 
ing scratches on his face. 


“Did you see Mary back there any- 
where ?” was his opening shot. 
“Mary!” I repeated, startled. “We 


did not see any girl, or woman, back 
there.” 

“Mary ain’t a girl or woman,” he 
stated in a manner that clearly pitied my 
ignorance. “Mary’s my pet bear—my pal. 
You see that hill back there about two 
miles? Well, my tent was there until 
this morning, when I moved it to this 
place. Mary always sleeps outside it all 
night, has breakfast with me; then when 
I go to work, she goes to the bush ancl 
stays there till it is time for me to come 
home. She generally comes to meet me, 
but sometimes she doesn’t show up until 
she smells supper cooking. That always 
brings her.” 


“s HAT happened to your face?” 
I asked at the first opportunity. 

“Oh! Mary, the darned old fool, 
brought home a gentleman friend to sup- 
per last night, and when I tried to shoo 
him off he tried to hug me. 

“Holy smoke!” I ej jaculated. 
you get rid of him?’ 

“Oh, Mary chased him. 
him trying to maul me, 
and made him travel.” 

Open-mouthed, I stared at the man 
who slept every night with a bear out- 
side his tent, who was as worried over 
that bear’s non-appearance as if it had 
been wife or child, and who could talk 
as calmly of a tussle with a full-grown 
bear as if it had been a wrestling bout 
with a fellow workman. It was too much 
for me. 

As I turned toward the car the old 
fellow said, more to himself than to me: 
“Well, darn that old fool’s hide, now 
I have to walk four miles or more to 
find and bring her back. I'll bet she’s 
down at the old spot waiting for me 
to come home and get supper ready, and 
h—, can’t eat mine without her.” 
Abruptly he started in the direction from 
which we had come, and so completely 
had he forgotten our presence that he 
uttered no good-by. 


“How did 


When she saw 
she jumped in 


With difficulty we restrained the im- 
pulse to laugh until a strange sound 
smote our ears. Finally we decided it 


was intended for singing, for the lustily 
bawled words reached our ears. Down 
the gentle west wind came “Oh, what a 
pal is Mary.” 

Only twice between 1919 and 1927 
have I seen bears on the road between 
3anff and Johnson’s Caiton, a stretch of 
sixteen miles. On one occasion I dis- 
covered a very young cub that had been 
cached in ‘the top of a tall tree by its 
mother while she probably went on a 
food-hunting expedition. The other time 
was when two old bears and two cubs 
crossed the motor road in front of the 
car. Thus we, who live in Banff, do not 
anticipate meeting bears in that sixteen- 
mile stretch 

During the latter part of June, 1927, 
I was driving west along this piece of 
road. Near the top of a hill known 
locally as Hillsdale, I nearly collided 
with a black bulk in the center of the 
road as I rounded a curve. At this point 
the road is built partly on a fill, the 
outer side being on heavy piles for a 
depth of about twenty feet. At my ap- 
proach the black hulk resolved itself 
into a bear about three parts grown. 


The Three Stages of Bruin 





The cubs are always a source of amusement and delight to every one 


Hurriedly and affrightedly it hurled it- 
self over the edge of the hill, seeming 
in its haste to tumble head first to the 
lower ground. 

As quickly as possible I stopped the 
car and stepped to the cliff, expecting to 
see bruin lying below. My expectations 
did not materialize, however, for the 
nimble-footed one was safely viewing me 
from the branches of a large tree about 
twenty yards away. 


B* the second week of July, local 
developing and printing establish- 


ments were being flooded with films, 
nearly all of which, when developed, 
were of this bear stopping cars. 


Never before had these business houses 
known such an epidemic of bear pic- 
tures. It was almost a nightmare for the 
employees. 

About this time also, 
other “highwayman” holding up cars 
about two miles farther west became 
current; so I decided to shoulder the 
trusty camera, proceed to the scene, and 
do a little harmless shooting on my own 


reports of an- 


account. At the spot on Hillsdale where 
I first encountered the bear, all was 
quiet, but a little farther on, as I rounded 
one of the numerous curves, I ran into 
the desired scene. 

Pete, as some one had named him, had 
the stage all set. He had his “victims” 
lined up alongside their car, exactly as 
one reads the old-time bandit was wont 
to do. One could almost imagine the 
bear ordering “Hand over,” or some 
such expression. After I had secured my 
pictures, Pete was given the booty he 
was expecting. Then he retired to a 
spot a short distance away to enjoy the 
fruits of his strategy. 

Approximately three, and at most four 
weeks, it had taken Pete to learn this 
profitable trick—to connect the ideas that 
cars and people, his chief fears, carried 
what he most desired, and to show him- 
self on the road was all he had to do to 
gratify his desires. Does not this prove 
that black bruin possesses reasoning 
ability and is an apt pupil? 

No more bears did I see that day, 
which was disappointing, as I had hoped 
to meet the one (Continued on page 71) 
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This New Zealand stream, stocked with spawn of our own Oregon rainbow, is ideal water to fish 


‘Lrout of the Longariro 


Catching giant rainbows in a New Zealand River where there ts no limit 


FTER a three months’ fishing cruise 
along the coast of New Zealand, 
I went with my brother and his 
party to visit the famous Ton- 
gariro River. Glorious Tongariro! Happy 
memories crowd in at the slightest men- 
tion of it. Again I am aware of its unique 
beauty, feel the call of its swirling, amber 
waters, stand in it knee-deep while my 
“fly floats toward a wary, watchful trout. 
I anticipate a strike, the subsequent 
screech of line, then the flashing leap. of 
an incredibly large fish, a comet-creature 
trailing rose and silver. 

The fish in the Tongariro are spawn of 
our own Oregon rainbow trout, but in 
these foreign waters they out-flourish and 
out-size their kind, and are credited with 
the highest fame from sportsmen the world 
over. The Tongariro is a short river, only 
sixty miles long, snow-fed and therefore 
cold, of rapid fall and therefore swift. 
Within a few hours after a heavy rain 
it rises several feet, and in another few 
hours runs out to normal again. This fea- 
ture is attractive to anglers, for though 
the river be high and colored in the 
morning, by evening it is clear and invit- 
ing for fly-fishing. 

It was April when we made camp, and 
an early winter was then threatening. 
The days were cool, with bright sunshine, 
the nights cold and invigorating. We woke 
to find heavy frosts and occasional thin 
sheets of ice in our water buckets. 

Our camp was situated in a grove, a 
spacious natural park on a high bank 
above the swirling, majestic river. At one 
end the bluff shelved off to a beach and 
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By R. C. GREY: 


one of the finest pools in the length of 
the Tongariro. Above and below us were 
intriguing rapids, the lower one dividing 
around an unreachable island. Opposite 
rose a higher bank, a monumental wall 
above a shore of brambly ti brush and 
clumps of toi-toi, the pampas grass of 
New Zealand, arrestingly beautiful. 

There distinct levels of dirt and rock 
were mute histories of volcanic eruptions 
that time after time had smothered this 
section of New Zealand. The active 
Ngauruhoe was only seven miles away, 
hidden by our own elevation and a range 
of hills. I elected for my tent site a space 
above the foot of the upper rapids, where 
day and night its eternal music sounded. 
Moonlight transformed it into silver 
waterfalls. 

It seems most unkind to tell anglers 
less fortunate than I that, standing on 
that bank above the river, I could count 
a hundred trout below, fish of weight 
from five to twenty-five pounds. In re- 
cent years there have been many taken 
that ran considerably over twenty-five 
pounds. Brown trout larger than the 
rainbows abound, but they are rarely 
taken on a fly during the daytime. Most 
of the brown trout are taken at night on 
large salmon flies and with heavy rods. 

My brother and I used to make special 
trips up and down the river just to watch 
and count the trout. Z. G. discovered a 
wonderful trout which we went many 
times to see. We guessed him at thirty 
pounds, certainly well over twenty-five. 
He was too old and experienced to be 
attracted by flies. We tried everything we 


had in our tackle kits, but to no avail. 

We wondered what effect a live bait 
would have on him. In the old days, if 
we found a particularly large trout we 
wanted to catch, a nice live bait would 
usually do the trick. We imagined we 
could win this one in such fashion, but 
finally agreed he was king of the Ton- 
gariro, put temptation behind us, and left 
him in peace. A native Maori told us he 
had been in this same place for years. 

We had come at spawning season, 
when the trout were working up-stream 
from Lake Taupo. Late May and June 
they move so thick and fast that the 
river’s small tributaries are packed with 
its overflow. We missed the heavy rains, 
which are so necessary to start the big 
run of fish. A large run had passed prior 
to our arrival, but during our visit the 
river remained low and very.clear and 
we had to work exceedingly hard for our 
fish. 


ORTUNATELY, we had a couple 
of experts with us: Captain Mitchell, 
a veteran salmon and trout fisherman, and 
Romer, Z. G.’s eldest son, who had learned 
the game in the high Sierras and on the 
trout streams of Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia. I knew my own limited 
capabilities. What I lacked in expert cast- 
ing I made up by fishing in the early 
mornings and late in the evening. When 
the shadows were on the water, less skill 
was necessary. 
It was a busy trout-fishing camp. Cap- 
tain Mitchell and Romer fished all the 
time—morning, noon and night. The Cap- 
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tain would stand in one place for hours 
at a time, patiently casting, puffing away 
on his pipe. At intervals of an hour or so, 
he would take a trout. 

Romer, with the impatient zest of 
youth, worked the river up and down, 
discovering many new pools, making a 
dose second to Captain in results. 
Romer’s was no small job. There were 
few trails, and more often than not he 
had to cut his way along the river. Day 
after day he would come in, lugging a 
string of trout almost too heavy to carry. 
It is hard to resist the fascination of the 
savage strike of these large trout. One 
wants to be after them all the time. 

Z. G. was happy. He could not stay 
away from his pet pool at the foot of 
camp. We named it the Z. G. Pool and 
yielded it as his particular claim. 

3y a special favor of the Maoris we 
were permitted to fish their Sacred Lake, 
under stipulation that we return all fish 
alive to the water, something to which 
we readily acquiesced. The best fishing, 
since skiffs were barred, was at the head 
of a fast running stream, the outlet of 
the lake. We took trout as fast as we 
could work—five, six and seven pounds. 
They kept us on the hop and made our 
rods—some five-ounce, some six—bob and 
bow like willows in a wind. They were 
plucky fellows, hard fighters and great 
jumpers. 

Captain Mitchell and Romer caught the 
greatest number—twenty each. I would 
have liked a crack at the granddads of 
those trout in the shadowy deeps of that 
lake. 


HILE we were fishing the stream 

a flock of black swans swam back 
and forth near the shore of the lake, 
watching us. I counted forty-two. They 
were shy, careful not to approach too 
close ; yet they seemed to have no fear. 
I shall always remember them—silent, 
aloof, leisurely creatures, breasting the 
ruffled water of that wilderness lake. 
They seemed as much a part of that isola- 
tion as the snow-crowned Tongariro 
Mountain which rose majestically above 
the desolate plains. 

Friendly rivalry was keen in camp. 
Each man was out for the largest aggre- 
gate catch and the largest trout, and our 
smoke-house ever gaped hungrily for fish 
of all sizes. The race between Z. G., 
Captain Mitchell and Romer was close 
for a long time. I dropped back in the 
early running with John Shields, Romer’s 
pal. Finally the Captain and Romer drew 
away from Z. G. 

John was many a lap behind me. His 
experience was slight, and since his in- 
terest was not over keen he was easily 
discouraged. Presently, however, Romer’s 
amazing success acted as a spur. John’s 
chin squared. He went about camp with 
the grim silence of determination. Then 
one evening John failed to appear for 
dinner—cause for alarm where our young 
bloods were concerned. 

Romer dismissed the omission careless- 
ly. John had gone way off up-stream that 
afternoon and had likely struck luck at 
fishing. That was all very well; but when 
darkness closed and time dragged on to 
eight o’clock and still John had failed 
to put in an appearance, we remembered 
the treacherous current of the Tongariro 
and our own narrow escapes, and we 
agreed that if John failed to return by 
nine we would organize a searching party. 

A few minutes ‘short of the hour, down 
the moonlit trail came John, a grotesque 
figure in waders, advancing with a slow, 
steady plod. He might have been some 
stranger, old and bent, come to ask a 
night’s shelter. Then we saw that moon- 


Trout of the Tongariro 


light and night shadows were not creating 
optical illusions. John was bent and de- 
formed. He carried a burden of fish on 
his back. He bulged fish everywhere. 
When he staggered into our midst, he 


dropped the bulk of his burden and 
panted: “There! That’s my day’s catch!” 
HE lower end of the Z. G. Pool, at 


the very head of the rapids, was a 
favorite place for trout to lie. The pool 
itself was an inviting retreat for the fish 
after the steady grill they suffered 
through the long series of rapids below. 
Here Z. G. had most of his best fishing. 
Like their perverse Rogue River brothers, 
the trout invariably fought down-stream: 
but as a rule, those Z. G. was able to 
hold he finally could turn up-stream. 


When I think of the eight-, ten- and 
twelve-pounders he caught from this 
pool, I realize what a worthy record that 
was. 

I located two places a mile and more 
above camp, which in time became my 
favorite pools and gave me my most 
satisfying fishing. One was a swift-run- 
ning expanse of. water, dangerous to the 
angler but a delight to the fish; the other, 
a deep, still pool above a shallow shelf 
where the water ran off swiftly to meet 
a boiling rapid. 

Hopeful of catching big fellows, I 
started out with a 7%4-ounce rod, a rea- 
sonably heavy leader and No. 6 Silver 
Doctor and Gold Demon flies. However, 
what fish I hooked seemed to run seven 
pounds or slightly under, a size that 


Zane Grey comaitiog his son on his 15, 4-pound rainbow 
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didn’t have much show with the weight 
tackle I was handling; so I soon changed 
to a 6-ounce rod with very thin leader 
and a small Sandy Special. 

I was lucky with this outfit. For some 
strange reason, it drew larger fish. Many 
a nine-pounder gave me a sprightly half- 
hour fight, especially in fast water. 

The race between Captain Mitchell and 
Romer developed to a hair-raising finish. 
The Captain was in the lead most of the 
time, though I think Romer passed him 
for a couple of days. In the final wind- 
up, Captain Mitchell finished the trip 
with 140 trout to his credit, while Romer 
was a close second with 135. 

Captain Mitchell was a plugger, pa- 
tient and persistent, with his fly always 
in the water. It was a very bad day when 
he did not catch at least three trout. 
Some of his good days, taken at random 
from my note bock, ran: 
April 29, six trout — 6, 
514, 73%, 8%, 8%, 93%; 
May 11, six trout—4, 5, 
8, 9, 91%, 10. Captain 
Mitchell’s best day, and 
the record in numbers for 
one day, was sixteen fish 
—44, 4Y, 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 
44, 54, 7, 7%, 5, 6, 
10, 9%, 14%. We ‘did not 
inc lude in our records 
those fish taken from the 
Sacred Lake. 


HAVE no doubt that 

of all of us, Romer 
was the one who was 
having the most glorious 
adventure. From child- 
hood he reveled in trout 
fishing, giving only mild 
appreciation to any other 
kind. He always worried 
every trout fisherman to 
death questioning him 
about his methods; he 
read omnivorously about 
the sport; he was a veri- 
table kleptomaniac when 
it came to collecting flies. 
He went to the Tongariro 
with a_ splendid back- 
ground of experience, 
and found there the cul- 
mination of a fisherman’s 
joy and, to that date, the 
climax of his angling 
career. 

Romer repeatedly ad- 
‘vised his dad about the 
wonderful time he was 
having. He was out with 
the larks, and never back 
until sundown. He fished 
alone most of the time, 
bringing in strings of 
trout and telling us al- 
most unbelievable tales 
of the big ones that got 
away. But results were 
convincing. We soon saw 
that he knew the game 
from to Z. 

There were days when 
his trout ran in numbers 
from 6 to 12 pounds, and 
the catches were really remarkable on the 
534- and 6-ounce rods to which he limited 
himself. He would return to camp carry- 


ing a great string of fish, throw them 
down with a_ studied indifference, and 


perhaps remark that he’d had a fair day. 
But that outward calm did not deceive 
us any. We knew he was boiling inwardly 
with the transcendent emotion common 
to all successful anglers. 

One evening Z. G. and I were sitting 
by the camp fire enjoying the warmth 
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you like this one, Dad? 


R.C. 


Field and Stream 


after a cold and unsuccessful trip down the 
river, and commiserating with each other 
because the trout had not been rising 
that day. We espied Romer coming slow- 
ly along, dragging a heavy fish. It was so 
long that the tail dragged on the ground. 

“What’s this coming?” I said to Z. G. 
“Looks like a big one. Brown trout! 
What do you say?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” Z. G. 
sponded quickly, “but whatever it is, 
certainly has it on us.” 


re- 
he 


OMER tried his best to assume con- 
vincing nonchalance. He laid the fish 
before his father with a mild, “How do 
You've questioned 
my stories about the big fellows. I 
thought I’d better bring you a sample.” 
This was no brown trout; it was a 
beautiful rainbow that an angler would 





be happy to cap his career with. Z. G. 
and I stuttered and exclaimed. Romer 
was non-committal. Captain Mitchell 
joined us. One look at the trout, and his 
face was ashine with pleasure. “Gad! 
What a fish!” he ejaculated. 


Z. G. tore after the scales while we 
placed bets on the size of the trout. 


Presently we closed round Z. G., all eyes 
on a bobbing indicator. It ceased to move. 
Fifteen and a quarter pounds. Every one 
chorused it. We cheered and hurrahed. 


Grey and a catch to make any man proud 





Romer kept his poise, but saw fit to leaye 
us soon. 

Several days later I garnered the facts 
of the story. Going into Romer’s tent for 
a little visit, I found him pouring over 
his notes, writing the feverish climax of 
that fight. He shoved his note book to- 
ward me. “Now read about it yourself, 
if you care to,” he said. 

I read it all. He poured into that story 
all the emotion he tried to make us be- 
lieve was wholly foreign to him on that 
day. He had gone through all the joy and 
agony a seasoned fisherman can feel. Let 
me attempt to sketch his story briefly: 

The instant the trout was hooked he 
split the water, and leaped into the air 
time and time again. Romer was stunned 
by the size of the rainbow, and was 
seized both by joy in thought of catching 
the fish and by the fear of the possible 
catastrophe of losing it, 
His locale was against 
skilful handling. He knew 
luck would have to play 
a part, and that added to 
his distress. 

There was a long series 
of rapids below him, to- 
ward which the fish 
headed. The shore was 
lined with trees and 
heavy underbrush impos- 
sible to pass over or 
through. He had to keep 
to the water. The fish 
was gaining momentum 
rapidly. Romer followed 
as best he could, wading 
under brush part of the 
time, just managing to 
hang on when the water 
rose over his shoulders 
and at those perilous sec- 
onds when he was actu- 


ally submerged. 

Doggedly he fought 
his way down-stream, 
finally getting to an 


open place among large 
boulders. Here, with the 
trout still on, he crawled, 
falling many times, until 
he reached a lower rapid. 
There the. trout held up 
for a while, giving hima 
slight breathing space be- 
fore starting down again. 
More trouble ensued, and 
there were heart-break- 
ing moments when hope 


was almost gone. But 
through it all, with 
strange Capriciousness, 


the tackle held and the 
hook remained secure. 


T last an open stretch 
of water gave him 
his chance. He fought his 
trout back and forth. Our 
camera men appeared on 


the bluff above and 
shouted encouragement. 
By the time they had 


worked their way through 
the brush the battle had 
ended. Romer, flushed and 
victorious, had his prize in hand. He had 
cuts and bruises, his clothes were torn 
and he was badly drenched, but these 
were trivial trials when weighed against 
their great reward. Never had there been 
such a happy boy. 

As usual, wherever I go, I had a day 
that overmatched all other days for me. 
I had gone, late afternoon, to my deep, 
dark pool, far up from camp, where many 
a wary trout had watched my fly float 
by, and many (Continued on page 86) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


This story of a prize-winning brown trout demonstrates the 


T was one of those abominably hot 

and humid nights we often get around 

the middle of August. About eleven 

o'clock, just as we were almost ready 
to retire, the door bell rang. Answering 
the summons, I found a messenger boy, 
who handed me the customary yellow 
envelope. 

I was consumed with curiosity, for I 
knew there was no affluent relative in 
danger of sudden demise, nor did we 
for any reason anticipate a call from 
Aunty. Upon opening the envelope I was 
very much surprised, and I must admit 
considerably thrilled, to read the follow- 
mg: “Caught six and three-quarter 
pound brown trout Mill Creek royal 
coachman fly (stop) affidavit following— 
Espy Stanton.” 

A 634-pound brown trout from such a 
stream as the Battenkill or the Ausable 
in New York, even though a large fish, 
would not begin to give me the thrill 
that the taking of this fish did because 
of the circumstances involved. 

In order that you may understand the 
situation better, let us go back to the 
year 1914. At that time, Mill Creek, 
which is located on the outskirts of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, was what one would 
term just a fair trout stream, An angler 
could go out for a day’s casting and 
reasonably expect to take perhaps a half 
dozen trout ranging from eight or nine 
inches up to around twelve inches in 
length. 

The state bass hatchery is located at 
Comstock Park, and Mill. Creek skirts 
along the edge of the property. This 
hatchery was, at the time referred to, 
conducted by the internationally known 
expert on bass culture, the late Dwight 
Lydell. 

Espy Stanton and I spent many hours 
fishing the stream in those days before 
the war, and we knew the location of all 
the pools and riffles. We often made good 
catches, but a 14-inch trout was looked 
upon as a fine fish indeed. 

About that time Mr. Lydell made a 
survey of the stream and decided that 
the waters of Mill Creek, which had 
formerly been an Eastern brook trout 
stream, would do very well for brown 
and rainbow trout. Some of these fish 
had been planted there previously, but 
it was about the time of which I speak 
that it was decided to plant the stream 
in a serious way. Somewhere in my files 
I still have a newspaper clipping of the 
planting of something like 20,000 rain- 
bow and brown trout. 

From time to time good fish were 
taken, but occasionally some angler would 
report hooking into an old bouncer, which 
on account of the nature of the stream 
would invariably escape. After I left 
Michigan, Mr. Stanton took many fine 
fish from this water, but, if I recall 
correctly, the largest weighed around 2% 
pounds. Often in his letters he had told 
me of his belief that really large trout 
existed. 

Hence, when I received the telegram 
on that hot August night, I was over- 
joyed to know that he had at last con- 
nected with a trout of which one might 





value of careful stocking 


be proud, regardless of where he took it. 
But to think that such a fish would 
come from Mill Creek only clinched the 
argument that any stream with a good 
flow of water, some, shelter and a not too 
high temperature will produce results if 
carefully stocked. 

The fish, concerning which Espy Stan- 
ton tells you in the following tale, 
weighed 6 pounds, 12 ounces. Its length 


“Mr. lew oust, prize-winner in he 
brown-trout class 


was 26% inches, and its girth 14% inches. 
The rod used was a split bamboo, maker 
unknown; the reel was an English single 
action, fly type, the line a Sampson, and 
the lure a No. 10 fanwing royal coach- 
man. 


HOW GRANDPA BROWN TROUT 
LEFT MILL CREEK 


By Espy Stanton 


WRITER once said, “If you want 
to go fishing with two boys, leave 
half of them at home.” Well do I know 
the truth in that adage, particularly when 
the boys referred to are your own alert 
and active sons, who delight in the woods. 
There is such a thing as a serious 
angling expedition on the one hand and 
a general outing on the other. I had the 
latter in mind more than the former 
when on August 14, 1927, I took my two 
boys along with me to Mill Creek. My 
plan was to let them play in the woods. 
I took my fly rod, thinking that perhaps 
I should have the opportunity of making 
a few casts over some often tried and 
favorite pools and riffles. 

Arriving at the stream, the boys were 
soon busily engaged in climbing trees, 
throwing stones at stumps and doing 
other things of interest and importance 


to growing lads. I stepped into the 
stream and cast my fly over several rif- 
fles, working up against the current. 
Things were unusually dead, and there 
was no activity anywhere. 

We worked along in this manner until 
quite close to one of my favorite pools. 
I cautioned the boys to keep quiet, and 
had them sit down behind me. I wished 
to try this pool, although I had fished 
it time and again without results. Some 
spots are like that. My experience has 
convinced me that perhaps the reason we 
catch no fish in such places is that there 
is a governor general of trout who rules 
that particular water with an iron hand. 

This pool was deep, and the current, 
which swung into the bank, was rather 
swift and turbulent. The water was pro- 
tected on all sides by brush, making 
the pool very difficult to fish. From past 
experience, however, I had learned that 
there was one way to get a fly into the 
current so that it would float over 
the deepest part of the water close to the 
shore. I had reasoned that if the old 
trout whose presence I suspected really 
existed here, he would lie in the dark 
waters close to the shore. 


Y first case was successful in that 

I did not get snagged. I made three 
more casts, but on account of the nature 
of the cover I was not able to see my 
fly floating. At the end of the fourth 
trial, when starting to retrieve my line, 
I thought the fly was snagged. Then I 
felt a tug at the end of the line and 
struck hard. The fish felt extremely 
heavy, and as it started to bore for the 
hole I had all I could do to keep it away. 
Keeping my line taut, I immediately got 
into the stream and "had my first sight 
of the big boy. 

I was totally unprepared for what I 
saw. The fish looked to me like a sub- 
marine coming to the surface. Taking a 
quick mental inventory, I realized that 
I had a very fine leader and that if I 
were to win this little argument it would 
be necessary for me to use every caution 
in playing the hooked fish. 

While I kept considerable strain on the 
trout, his lunges were all too violent to 
suit me. Occasionally I had to give a 
little line to keep the fish from breaking 
the leader. The big trout’s efforts were 
directed almost entirely towards reaching 
a mass of tangled roots, under which he 
had undoubtedly lived for many years. 
With all too little space in which to play 
the fish and the ever present danger of 
the trout’s reaching these roots, I was 
certainly busily occupied. 

I knew there was no rushing the big 
fellow; it was necessarily a game of give 
and take. I put my trust in the unknown 
quantity, the strength and the ability of 
the leader to hold until such time as the 
trout might lose a share of his tremen- 
dous_ vitality. Fortune favored me 
throughout. 

The big fish had stayed in his lair for 
so long that he did not have the activity 
of a smaller trout whose habits take 
him into fast water, where he must fight 
for his living. (Continued on page 70) 
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“More Game” Bulletin of the eA merican 


Edited by 
CaARLos 


WHEN BAG LIMITS FAIL 


VERY decent sportsman favors 
and practices moderation in shoot- 
ing. Bag limits are not needed for 
men of this type. There is another 
element, however, to whom legal restric- 
tions, such as bag limits, mean nothing. 

The usual reports of excessive slaughter 
of game were current during the past 
shooting season. These disgraceful in- 
cidents occur only in certain very favor- 
able places where game is concentrated, 
and it would appear that nothing but 
the iron hand of the law can restrain 
game hogs when they have an opportunity 
to slaughter. 

Stanley Arthur, Director of the Wild 
Life Division of the Louisiana Conser- 
vation Department, arrested a group of 
New Orleans gunners for exceeding the 
legal bag limit. They had 650 geese and 
145 ducks, which filled 19 barrels and 
weighed over two tons. 

A prominent member of the American 
Game Protective Association who hunts 
in Western Canada tells of unrestrained 
slaughter of game which came under his 
observation. 

A letter which came into the hands of 
the writer confessed to guilt of the same 
character. 

Instances like the above can be multi- 
plied. It is of little use to enact statutes 
for the restraining of this sort of so-called 
“sportsmen” unless there is sufficient en- 
forcement machinery behind the law to 
compel observance. The United States 
government is entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of protecting wild waterfowl. Cer- 
tain regulations have been adopted which 
are necessary to the administration of the 
law and to prevent excessive killing, but 
in its munificence (?) Congress appro- 
priates the pitiful sum of $140,000 to en- 
force the act in the entire United States. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous. * 

American sportsmen should insist on 
adequate enforcement machinery so long 
as we have in our midst a lawless element 
bent solely on killing all they can. The 
average sportsman has no opportunity 
.to kill game to excess; he practically 
never comes anywhere near reaching the 
legal bag limit of any kind of game. 
He would have more opportunity for a 
fair bag and there would be a fairer 
distribution of the rights and privileges 
guaranteed under the law could the law 
be enforced. Congress should be told by 
the sportsmen of America that they want 
sufficient funds put into the hands of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey so that its 
enforcement activities will not be a 
larce. 


SHOULD THE MARSH HAWK 
BE PROTECTED? 


HE marsh hawk is classed by orni- 

thologists as a beneficial hawk, feed- 
ing chiefly on rodents. It is desirable to 
protect all beneficial birds, certain hawks 
included, but the wide distribution of the 
marsh hawk requires a great variation in 
its diet and there is evidence that this 
species is not always beneficial. 

There are few species of raptorial birds 
that can be classed as invariably beneficial, 
and the marsh hawk is not one of them. 
Owing to its wide distribution, it has 
been shown to be exceedingly destructive 
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under certain conditions and in certain 
localities, particularly in areas frequented 
by ground-nesting birds, such as wild 
ducks and grouse, during the nesting and 
breeding season. 

Major Allan Brooks, naturalist and 
artist and a member of the British Colum- 
bia Game and Fish Commission, in the 
October-November issue of American 
Game, the bulletin of the American Game 
Protective Association, presents some in- 
disputable evidence of the destructiveness 
of the marsh hawk which has come under 
his personal observation. 

Major Brooks points out that depen- 
dence upon the examination of bird pellets 
is not conclusive in the case of the marsh 
hawk, for the reason that this bird in 
feeding upon a victim doesn’t swallow 
its feathers but eats only the meat; there- 
fore, no incriminating evidence is found 
in pellets. 

Mr. Brooks tells of witnessing a num- 
ber of instances of the capturing of wild 
ducks and the killing of them by marsh 
hawks. He also calls attention to the con- 
tribution of the marsh hawk toward the 
extermination of the heath hen on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, its guilt in this connection 
being generally admitted. 

During the balance of the year the 
marsh hawk may be generally beneficial, 
but breeding areas of ground-nesting 
birds should be protected from it. 


PROTECTION OF DOES 


ONSERVATIONISTS generally 

stand for protection of breeding 
stock of all species in order to maintain 
the supply of game. They favor the buck 
law for the protection of deer and main- 
tenance of a permanent deer herd. 

Evidences of the effectiveness of limit- 
ing deer shooting to antlered bucks are 
numerous, but experience in this respect 
also shows the fallacy of trying to estab- 
lish and follow any hard and fast rules 
in the administration of game. Wherever 
deer have been seriously depleted they 
can be increased and restored by the ap- 
plication of the buck law, but this doesn’t 
necessarily imply that the buck law should 
be maintained thereafter for an indefinite 
period. 

The experience of Pennsylvania has 
shown how deer can be tremendously in- 
creased by the protection of does and 
fawns. It also shows that results may be 
disastrous if the buck law is maintained so 
long that the deer range becomes over- 
stocked and the available supply of food 
becomes insufficient, and starvation en- 
sues. This has actually occurred in Penn- 
sylvania, and it has been found 
necessary in that state to limit shooting 
of deer during the past season to does 
only. 

A very thoughtful discussion of this 
subject is made in an article in the Oc- 
tober-November issue of American Game 
by E. A. Sherman and R. R. Hill of the 
United States Forest Service, in which 
they say: 

“In practical game management the 
percentage of each sex that should be 
killed each season should vary with the 
losses from other causes, the rate of in- 


crease and the number of bucks and of 
does which it is desired to maintain. An 
important consideration from the game 
standpoint is that when the range unit 
under management has already ‘all the 
deer that can be provided for safely it js 
necessary to dispose of the excess number 
of animals of both sexes, and that the 
number to be disposed of should be the 
net annual increase, proper allowance be- 
ing made for losses from all Causes, 
However, this does not in any way mini- 
mize the desirability of greater protection 
to does on game ranges which are not 
fully stocked.” 

In other words, effective game man- 
agement requires occasional adjustment 
of regulations to constantly changing con- 
ditions. 


CRITICAL PERIOD FOR GAME 


HILE it is now midwinter, it is 

not too late to check up on the 
condition of game birds and to intensify 
and extend facilities for feeding and care 
of game. It very often happens that some 
of the most destructive snow and sleet 
storms, which cause tremendous mortali- 
ty of game birds, occur late in the winter. 
Every sportsmen’s club which has not 
already made adequate provision for game 
birds in its territory would do well to 
take such steps at once. 

American Game, in its fall issue, car- 
ried an article by State Game Warden 
LeCompte of Maryland giving detailed 
instructions for the care of quail in win- 
ter. This will be supplied to any one on 
request. 

The Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment also issued early in the fall an 
elaborate circular giving detailed infor- 
mation and instructions regarding the 
care of game, which ought to be widely 
circulated everywhere throughout the 
Northern States. A few of the points 
covered by the Michigan circular are as 
follows 

Feeding stations should be established 
wherever game birds can be located. 
These should be placed in exposed places 
which the winds will sweep free of snow, 
or in well sheltered places where snow 
will not cover and hide the food. All such 
locations should be so selected as to in- 
sure the birds opportunity to escape from 
natural enemies, and to this end should 
be surrounded by openings where ground 
enemies will not have an opportunity to 
hide. 

Bundles of unthrashed grain supply 
food in ideal form for winter feeding, as 
they can be wired to bushes or placed in 
sheltered places. Brush-heap shelters are 
readily resorted to by quail, but ample 
openings should be left to permit ready 
escape in case of necessity. 

In the Northwest, prairie chickens, 
sharp-tailed grouse, pheasants and Hun- 
garian partridge frequent straw stacks in 
winter. Grain is readily taken by these 
birds if placed in such locations. 

Ruffed grouse will come near farm 
buildings for wheat and other grains 
scattered on the ground. Suitable grains 
include wheat, barley, millet, hemp and 
Kafir-corn. A mixture is desirable, and 
grit should be furnished when snow is 
deep. Screenings from grain elevators and 
mills are cheap and desirable food for 
birds, but should not be used where there 
is danger of spreading foul seed on farms. 
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Food for birds should not be placed in 
large quantities, but should be furnished 
in small quantities at frequent intervals— 
at least once each week. In some instances, 
automatic feeding devices have been used 
successfully. 

If birds are trained to look for food in 
certain localities, they should not be neg- 
lected as in such cases, spasmodic feed- 
ing will sometimes do more harm than 
good. Careful watch should be kept for 
predatory species near all feeding sta- 
tions, weasels, cats, owls and certain 
hawks being quick to learn where birds 
congregate. 


MEXICAN GAME SUFFERS 
FROM NON-RESIDENTS 


MEMBER of the American Game 
Protective Association residing in 
Northern Mexico reports a very disgrace- 
ful condition regarding the excessive and 
unlawful killing of game in that portion 
of Mexico adjacent to the United States. 
He reports that deer hunters are em- 
ployed at monthly wages the year round, 
and venison is smuggled out of Mexico 
for consumption in other countries. 
Antelope, wild turkey and smaller game 
have all suffered from this same destruc- 
tive commercial hunting and bootlegging. 
The sale of game is prohibited in the 
markets of Northern Mexico, but this 
doesn’t prevent the traffic, he says. 


PROTECTION FOR 
BULLHEADS 


HE common bullhead, or horned 
pout, is much sought after in the 
fish markets and commands a high price. 
This furnishes an incentive to com- 
mercial fisherman to increase their ef- 
forts to make as large catches as possible. 
While the bullhead is not highly re- 
garded as a game fish, it is a fish which 
can be found in almost any pond or 
puddle and is, therefore, a favorite with 
the small boy with the willow fish pole. 
It was recently found in Minnesota that 
commercial fishing with nets had depleted 
the bullheads to such an extent that they 
were becoming alarmingly scarce, where- 
upon on recommendation of the Game and 
Fish Commissioner, as in such case pro- 
vided by law, the Governor of the state 
issued a proclamation forbidding all com- 
mercial fishing for bullheads except in 
interstate and international waters for 
a period, including the present year. 
Minnesota is one of the few states 
in which action of this kind can be taken 
by executive authority. When any species 
of wild life is found to be in danger, it 
can be given added protection by proc- 
lamation of the Governor on recommenda- 
tion of the Game and Fish Commissioner. 
A similar provision should be in the 
statutes of every state. 


HARVESTING OF BIRDS’ NESTS 
IN SIAM 


MONG the many stories of queer cus- 

toms which we were wont to hear 
in childhood days, that of the fondness 
of the Chinese for edible birds’ nests 
no doubt struck us as one of the strangest 
and most bizarre. To those of us un- 
familiar with the eccentricities of Oriental 
life, such a habit may well continue to 


strike us as an unaccountable perversion 
of taste. 

According to the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, the gathering of 
birds’ nests in Siam continues to be a 
very important industry. From the latest 
available figures, the shipments for one 
year amounted to nearly 20,000 nests, 
representing a value of more than 
$112,000. The greater portion of the 
Siamese nests, go to China, Hongkong 
and Singapore, where they are considered 
a great delicacy. The Chinese not only 
hold these nests in high esteem as a table 
delicacy, but regard them as possessing 
great tonic properties. 

The nests are found in the islands 
off the Siamese coast and are the products 
of a pygmy swift or swiftlet (Collocalia). 
Of the upward of thirty forms of this 
group, not all build edible nests. The nests 
are built in caverns, and those of the 
best quality are composed entirely of 
mucus which is secreted by the large 
glands in the throat. 


VAST GAME AND HUNTING 
AREA PROPOSED 


ERTAIN counties in northwestern 

Minnesota have been reduced to the 
verge of bankruptcy on account of failure 
of farmers to pay interest or principal 
on ditch liens. County bonds were sold to 
construct vast systems of drainage ditches, 
which will never be paid. 

A State Re-forestation Commission 
created by the last legislature has ad- 
vanced a proposal that the state purchase 
1,300,000 acres of these lands and set them 
aside for forestry, game propagation and 
public shooting grounds. Taxes totaling 
more than $2,000,000 on about a million 
acres of land are delinquent in these coun- 
ties, and it is estimated that the land can 
be bought by the state from the counties 
at approximately $2.00 per acre. 

The area considered for this purpose is 
almost entirely uninhabited and is well 
suited to such game as deer, moose, cari- 
bou, waterfowl, sharp-tailed grouse, 
prairie chicken and fur-bearing animals. 
The land is -flat and swampy but contains 
numerous islands which are covered with 
a growth of small timber. Cover and food 
for game is abundant. The country is not 


traversed by roads and has no navigable 
streams. It is a natural sanctuary, and 
better suited for game and hunting than 
any other purpose. 

The region is almost wholly unin- 
habited, not more than 200 persons re- 
siding in the whole territory. 


CLEANING UP THE ILLINOIS 
RIVER 


US H, RADEBAUGH, State Direc- 
tor of Conservation of Illinois, de- 
clares that recent installation of a large 
sewage treatment works in the Chicago 
sanitary district will go far toward re- 
moving the source of pollution in the Illi- 
nois River. This is said to be the largest 
disposal plant of the kind in the world. 
“Pollution of streams by, city sewage 
and commercial activities,’ says Mr. 
Radebaugh, “is the challenge of our times. 
It is useless to attempt to stock polluted 
streams with fish or to provide sanctuary 
for birds along grossly polluted water- 
ways. 

“Effective propagation of game and 
fish is closely associated with stream 
sanitation, and we cannot expect to get 
full benefit from re-stocking of streams 
until this problem is completely solved.” 


PUBLICITY FOR VIOLATORS 


HE Wisconsin Conservation Com- 

mission has recently decided to give 
publicity to successful prosecutions for 
violation of the fish and game laws of 
that state. It has been found in several 
states where this policy was followed that 
publicity tends to reduce the number of 
violations, as many who do not experience 
any compunction of conscience or feel a 
monetary penalty dislike very much the 
unfavorable notoriety which attends the 
publication of facts in connection with 
their prosecution. 

Wisconsin will publish not only the 
name and address and the character of the 
violation in each case, but the “pedigree” 
of the violator, giving his previous 
record in connection with violations, if 
any, also facts with reference to his 
membership in sportsmen’s clubs. 

This policy will doubtless reduce the 
number of repeaters. 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


American Game Protective Association, 


2273 Woolworth Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn. 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Combination Price 
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lightweight 


Super Elto 
Lightweight 


Two Cylinders — Bore, 
2” — stroke, 15%”. Pis- 
ton Displacement, 10.2 
cu. in. 3,000 R. P. M. 
— 3 horsepower. Car- 
rying case furnished at 
small extra cost, 


Tiller hinges down for com- 
pact carrying. Swings up 
when motor is tilted on stern. 
Stop button is located on 
end of tiller, 
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NEW! Revolutionary! 
-A Lightweight by Ets 





EVER before a motor 
like this! The Super 
Elto Lightweight! 


Here is an able twin-cylin- 
der outboard that measures, 
folded, only 22 inches by 11” 
square 

—that nests in a case 2 feet 
by 1 foot by 1 foot 

— and weighs less than 40 
pounds! 

It folds — actually 
folds—snaps “clos- 
ed” as simply, snug- 
ly asa pocket knife. 
Just a few turns on 
asingle nut permits 
the lower housing, 
attached on a pow- 
erful hinge, to swing 
completely back, 
resting against the 
upper housing, be- 
neath the head. 


For instant use, this 
part is snapped for- 
ward, the single nut 










There is nothing to “take down” or “as- 
semble” in the Lightweight’s folding fea- 
ture. Just the sturdy hinge (Patent ap- 
plied for). Drive shaft automatically 
disengages, automatically locks, 





is tightened—and the Supe 
Elto Lightweight is ready 
for a hundred yard dash o 
a hundred mile cruise! 


It’s the most compact out. 
board motor in the world 


—and, for average purposes, 
the most practical, 


Its 3 horse power is liberal 
for family boats, fishing 
boats, canoes, yacht tenders, 
It has every Elto attribute 
of instant starting, easy 
handling, long life. 


Beyond question — it’s the 
greatest achievement in 
light weight, dependable, 
small-package power, 
Handy for the yachtsman to 
slip on the stern of the di 
cozy to stow. A saver of spac 
and weight for the spo: 
man or motor tourist wh 
hits the trail. The light 
weight universal motor fo 
cottager, camper, fisherman, 
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NEW! 2 Mighty 
Service «i HiSpeed Models 


OW —with America’s top- 

most 1928 outboard rec- 

ords officially credited to 
the Super Elto Quad—with 41. 
748 m.p.h, attained in time trials, 
39.48 in competition 


— now comes a new Hi-Speed 
Quad—faster, finer in every way 
— a glorious successor to the 
world’s first 4-cylinder outboard. 
Much faster, far more powerful 
— with 25% greater piston dis- 
placement — hundreds more rev- 
olutions — greater compression 
— new principles of port design 
and gas acceleration! ; 
And speed — speed that opens 
entirely new possibilities to the 
outboard racing world. 


Here also is a new Service Quad, 
correspondingly advanced in 
power, in strikingly beautiful ap- 
pearance, in capability and me- 
chanical fineness. A new 2-to-1 
reduction gear ratio gives a:fur- 
ther increase in power. 


The Service Quad shares with 
the Hi-Speed Quad in entirely 
new developments in carbure- 
tion, in cooling, in muffling and 
in control. 


Now, powered with the Service 
Quad, even large runabouts can 
have real speed, and abler out- 
board cruisers, complete with 
berths, galley and every comfort 
can have the power to be swift, 
seaworthy, practical. 

















Service Speedster 

Two Cylinders — 

Bore, 2%4” — stroke, 

2”. Weight 64 lbs. 

Rudder steering op- 

tional at small extra 
cost. 





The new Service Speedster is built 
for the man who wants speed — real 
speed — and husky power — in amo- 
tor that will stand up to any amount 
of work, play or punishment! 


It is a top favorite on boats such as 
sea skiffs, sea sleds, runabouts. 


An important new feature—full rud- 
der steering — is an optional choice 
at small extra cost. 


The new Hi-Speed Speedster is built 
for fastest competition in the popular 
B Class. 


New engineering principles, new re- 
finements, establish its performance 
in the very fore front of its class. 





Hi-Speed Speedster 
Two Cylinders, B 
Class — Bore, 234” — 
stroke, 2”. Piston 
Displacement 19.6 cu. 
in. Weight, 62 lbs. 





Hi-Speed Quad and 
Service Quad 


Four Cylinders — Bore, 234” — 
stroke, 2 3/32”. Piston Displace- 
ment, 49.74 cu. in. (E class). 
Weight, 97 lbs. 


New Features 
New centrifugal pump cooling system. 
New controls. Throttle and ignition 
cut-out on end of tiller. 


As special equipment the new Elto re- 
mote control, with wheel, can be se- 
cured for installation anywhere in boat. 
New connection device for use with 
reserve fuel supply system. 


Power head and ignition parts protected 
by polished aluminum casings of 
streamline design. 
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Mail This 
For Complete 
Literature On 
The New 1929 
Super Elto Line. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


Name 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Mason Street, Dept. D., Milwaukee 


Send me literature on the new Super Elto line. 





Address 
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Edited by Henry Clay Foster 


ENTER THE 1929 MOTOR 


BOAT SEASON 
By Henry Clay Foster 
HE National Motor Boat Show, 


held this year in January—from 

the 18th to the 26th inclusive— 

ushered in the new 1929 boating 
season, although in many parts of the 
country it is still some months before the 
first launchings. Somehow the motor boat 
show, bringing forth the new models of 
hulls and motors, outboards, cruisers, 
runabouts and hybrid types, gets every- 
body to planning for the coming season 
whenever Dame Nature decrees that it 
shall break in the various parts of the coun- 
try and the weather again becomes warm. 

It is at this time that 
one is most impressed 
with the variety of 
models and types and 
specialized purposes now 
afforded by the fast 
growing industry sup- 
porting the boating 
sport in general. And it 
is usually at this time 
that if one has been 
contemplating a change 
of equipment, he makes 
up his mind more or 
less definitely whether 
he will plug along with 
the old motor, hull or 
accessories for yet an- 
other season, or make 
the break and get the 
new things he has long 
had his heart set on. 

The motor boat show 
this year, as in several 
recent years, was larger 
than before, but the 
margin of growth this 
season over that of 1928 
is far wider than in al- 
most any previous year. 
Authorities differ as to 
the causes of this, but 
most of them mention 
two points in common. 
One is the prosperity of 
the country at the 
present and in the im- 
mediate past. 

The other, and an 
equally vital reason, is 
that the sport has 
now reached such pro- 
portions that progress 
and growth is becom- 
ing more rapid and 
the products of the in- 
dustry more _ reliable 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 











and varied to suit any purpose desired. 

Interest is growing all over the land. 
Some idea of the progress attained by 
the industry during the past year may be 
gained by the comparison of the outline 
of the motor boat shows of 1928 and 
1929. Last year there were 200 boats on 
display, this year, 300. And among those 
300 boats crammed into three floors of 
Grand Central Palace, there were many 
radical departures in construction, design, 


Two combinations of speed and power 





in both hulls and motors. Over 400 motors 
in as many different models, also were 
displayed. 

The outboards at the show competed 
successfully with even the great glittering 
array of express cruisers. Theirs is the 
appeal of the combination of price and 
performance to which no one intcrested 
in boating can turn a deaf ear. You can 
get so much now for so little in the out- 
board classes that everyone who really 
wants a boat with speed, class, comfort 
within limits, and for many purposes, can 
have one if he so wills it. The outboards 
have the same appeal that the small pro- 
duction automobiles thrive upon in the 
motor car field. 

FieLp AND STREAM has ever been on 
the alert for developments which con- 
tribute to the inter- 
ests of hunting and 
fishing and the out- 
of-doors as nature 
fashioned it, and _ the 
rapid evolution of pow- 
er craft in the smaller 
sizes, especially, which 
fit into the equipment 
needed for almost every 
section of the country, 
has aroused its enthusi- 
asm and whole-hearted 
support. 


ity in such products 
accompanied by reduc- 
tion in price through 
large quantity produc- 
tion, commands the re- 
spect of any onlooker, 
however casually in- 
terested. Casual interest, 
incidentally, grows into 
active participation with 
surprising rapidity in 
the boating sport. The 
lure of the water is uni- 
versal although it has a 
stronger pull on some 
of us who find the deep- 
est pleasure in being 
close to nature and en- 
joying the out-of-doors 
in a somewhat primitive 
way whenever the de- 
mands of modern life 
permit. And Fretp AND 
SrreEAM, with its read- 
ers, is vitally interested 
in the growth of a sport 
which has so many ac- 
cessory sports in its 
wake and is an impor- 
tant aid in the varied 
pursuits of rod and gun. 
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1, An occasional cruiser, racing with the 
family aboard, is a delightful variation 
for a week-end 


2. Sub debs have taken to driving these 
water roadsters where there are no “go- 
slow” or “stop” signals 


3. A comfortable little cruiser built for 
two, with full accommodations, all in 
twenty-six feet 


4, This huge sailing craft has a husky 
marine motor aft which makes her in- 
dependent of failing winds 


5. With cockpit forward and sedan cabin 
aft, this boat has cruiser protection in 
wet weather 


6. And now the outboard cruiser, tiny 
but adequate—and the coming thing for 
cool weather hunting trips 
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7. The renowned Thomas A. Edison en- 
joys a spin at high speed off Florida 


8. A racing outboard with room for one 
passenger, where, truly, “three’s a crowd” 


9. Any day in season, anywhere—the fast 
runabout purrs along like a motor car 


10. Driving a racing outboard is a 
jockey’s job plus a lot of other things only 
learned in the doing 
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THE HYDROPLANE PLAYS A NEW ROLE 






Racing design is coming into vogue for everyday use wherever motor boats are popular 


HERE was a time not more than a 
very few seasons ago, when step boats 
(hydroplanes) were regarded as almost 
useless save for speed under the most 
favorable conditions. It was in 1922 that 
the rules governing the famous Gold Cup 
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By J. L. Whitby 


vanced stage of development and practica- 
bility. 

The 1929 season now shows a number 
of practical hydroplane hulls for purposes 
other than racing. In the outboards a 
number of manufacturers are offering 
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Even with twin hulls and twin motors a brush between outboards is exciting 


f the American Power Boat Association 
were changed, barring the hydroplane 
from competition on the grounds that it 
was impractical save as a racing hull, 
and the Gold Cup rules were revised 
to make it a “development race” for true 
models. 

And certainly, as a result of this change 
the classic trophy contest did develop some 
of the finest true model designs ever 
evolved, designs which have already 
passed into stock models for the every- 
day boat user to avail himself of in the 
purchase of a stock boat, or of stock 
plans for himself, or a local boat builder 
to utilize. 

But things have changed since then with 
the hydroplane. It has all been very recent, 
too. And the outboards have had a tre- 
mendous influence on them, despite the 
far cry between the inexpensive outboard 
hull and the expensive hydroplane racing 


-boat, powered by inboard motors. 


Some time ago in these pages it was 
pointed out that the outboard outfit, as a 
racing unit, was doing and would continue 
to do tremendous services to the develop- 
ment of hulls and motors and to the gen- 
eral scientific knowledge of naval archi- 
tecture as an experimental unit. This is 
just what has been happening. 

The hydroplane early made its appear- 
ance among the variformed outboard 





neat little mahogany hydroplanes equipped 
as fast runabouts, the tests of which 
have been highly successful. These run- 
abouts ought to make excellent additions 
to one’s hunting or fishing equipment if 
the best shooting or fishing is situated at 


combination of speed and general adapta- 
bility. A mile-a-minute runabout 36 feet 
long with three cock-pits and a Liberty 
motor with a two-step hydroplane under- 
body is also among the latest hydroplane 
developments. 

The step underbody, or hydroplane, 
used to be regarded as difficult to handle 
in rough water and to be controllable 
only at very high speed, when the plan- 
ing action for which its underbody was 
designed, could come into play. By study- 
ing the hydroplane more closely through 
the outboard, designers have learned to 
make slight, almost unnoticeable changes, 
changes ‘certainly unnoticeable to the eye 
of the average layman, which make the 
hydroplane much more manz ageable and 
yet retain its speed, or most of it. 

An interesting and quite modern varia- 
tion of the step-hydroplane, and one which 
is likely to stand considerable development 
for practical purposes, is the “curved- 
across” type of step, which has remark- 
able effects upon the running of the boat 
in speed. This type has proved much 
faster and safer under all conditions, ac- 
cording to some boat builders, than the 
former accepted type of flat, Vee, or con- 
cave, and has been adopted as standard 
construction by leading manufacturers of 
racing hydroplanes. 

A kindred variation of racing hydro- 
plane underbody has diagonal surface re- 
ducing steps which allow extreme beam 
and which reduce the wetted surface to 
less than three square feet for a hull 13% 





The ideal fishing boat has speed, limited accommodations and a spacious cock-pit 


considerable distance. Fast, comfortable 
transportation there and back is a big 
item. 

The hydroplane is now being introduced 
asa practical hull for use in “the express 
cruiser and in the runabout class also in 


The well-equipped outboard runabout has real style 


hulls and kept its place despite all the 
reckless changes and experimentation of 
the past two seasons. What was learned 
concerning the performance of the hydro- 
plane type of hufl under all kinds of con- 
ditions im their simplest form in this time 
has brought the hydroplane to a more ad- 
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the present season. The famous boat de- 
signer, George F. Crouch, the most 
prominent designer of fast hulls now 
living has recently designed an express or 
commuting cruiser which has two steps 
in the underbody instead of one, and the 
boat is certain to be a most practical 


feet in length, when planing. This makes 
possible much greater speed, it is said, 
and certainly it would seem to predicate 
a_very much lowered water resistance. 
This is combined with a bow arrangement 
which has a stabilizing effect, giving a 
much smoother action in rough water. 
The writer ventures to predict that in 
the next two or three seasons many types 
of boats will be operating as pleasure 
boats of one kind ot another with hydro- 
plane construction, employing one or two 
steps in the underbody. These boats may 
come forward so rapidly as standard, al- 
though much research will yet be neces- 4 
sary before this occurs. 3 
With the whole boat hull development 
in a state of flux and some of the finest 
technical minds in the country at work 
to improve hull efficiency at all speeds, it 
is not outside the bounds of probability 
by any means. However, we will always 
have the standard models of today, 
each with its strong points in which it 
surpasses, with qualifications, all other 
types. They will always be in demand. 
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1 MILE WINNER 


Class C Free-for-All, Cute 
Craft Herself — 37.749 M. 
P. H., Albany, N. Y., July 6, 
1928. A. T. Buffington, owner. 


3 MILE WINNER 


Class C Free-for-All, Baby 
Whale, 32.6 M. P. H., Green- 
wood Lake, N. J., July 5, 
1928. W. Hockenjos, Jr., 
owner. 


2!\4, MILE WINNER 
Class C Amateur, Bonnie Lass, 
34.749 M. P. H., Lake Elsi- 
nore, Cal., June 10, 1928. 
J. F. Graham, owner. 
5 Mile Winner Class C Amateur, 36.M.P.H., 
Lake Elsinore, Cal., July 4, 1928. 
2 MILE WINNER 10 Mile Winner Class C Free-for- as 
Class C Amateur, Baby All, 35.83 M. P. H., San <i 
Whale XIII, 32.876 M. Diego, Cal., Sep- aii 
P. H., Worcester, Mass., tember 23, 1928. ¢. 
May 30, 1928. H. R. - 
Maddocks, owner. 
2 Mile Winner Class C , 
Free-for-All, 32.876 M.P. 
H., Worcester, Mass., -~“20m 
May 30, 1928, 
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FIRE FLY — 
World’s fastest twin — 38.436 
M. P. H. for 6 one mile heats, 
Newport Beach, Cal., June 3, 
1928. Charles Holt, owner. 
1 Mile Winner Class C Ama- 
teur, 33.333 M. P. H., Long 5 MILE WINNER 
Beach, Cal., May 20, 1928. Class C, Free-for-All, 
: Fire Fly III 36.51 M. 
P. H., San Diego, Cal., 
October 14, 1928. 
Charles Holt, owner. 
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Wins 
Nine High Speed 
Marathons 
36 to 265 Miles 








PEED is one thing. Speed for mile 
after mile, hour after hour is some- 
thing far greater. 
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WINNER 


Port Clinton to Cleveland 86 mile 

Marathon September 9, Evinrude 1st, 

2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th. Driver 
B. Snyder. 


—_— Evinrude’s record in the speed-marathons 


of 1928 speaks louder than any words. 


Boston to New York 265 miles 
June 16th. Evinrude 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th. Driver C. P. Stevens. 


Nine great victories in these racing endur- 





ance tests — it takes great motors to do qT 
all that — motors that are right in every 

‘ design 
detail. ‘lon 
. . . . t 
First, second, third, fourth in the 265 mile page 
open sea race from Boston to New York; "ms 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth, wneae expres 
93 non-stop miles down the Hudson from New York to Red Bank 32 miles July _. 
WINNER Albany to New York City. So the records a. Selpcets, 2 2a ae Se types 

Albany to New York 133 miles April : 
22nd. Evinrude Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th read. —_ 


and Sth. Driver Earl Widegren. 

Here is evidence of super-performance that 
Pa ie cannot be denied — evidence that should 
. tell every outboard motor buyer to get 
complete facts about Evinrude Motors now. 
Easy time payment — as low as $31.10 
down buys an Evinrude. 


Marathon Victors not illustrated: 36-Mile 
Staten Island Marathon, June 10 — Evin- 
rude Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 50 mile Lakeport, Calif., 
June 2nd. Evinrude Ist, 2nd and event Sept. 3, circular course, Evinrude Ist, 
4th. Driver Mary Alcott 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth, 6th—202 mile Augus- 
Richardson. ta to Savannah, Ga., Evinrude 1st Class C. 


WINNER 


Milwaukee to Chicago 86 miles 


WINNER 
Peoria to St. Louis 202 miles July 1st. 
Evinrude Ist Class C. driver 
George Knight. 











Evinrude Fleetwin Evinrude Sportwin 
—the famous 6 H. P.. 58 21, H. P. only 44 Ibs. 3 to 13 
lb., 4 to 25 M. P. H. M. P. H. Engine ous range 450 
model. Engine speed range to 3500 R. P. M. Long the favor- 
400to4500 R. P.M. A fam- ite of sportsmen. The ideal canoe 
ily boat motor with pep motor. Recommended where cot- 
































and power, ideal for water 
sports,etc. A motorahusky 
boy can carry easily. 


tage owners, fishermen, women 
and children as young as 8 or 9 
use boat and motor. 






















Viility Single 
2, H. P. 4 to 9 M. P. H. Engine speed 300 
to 1000 R. P. M. The motor for commercial 
fishing, work boats, boat liveries, etc. 


Evinrude speed and endurance achievements of the 
past—Evinrude advanced construction for more speed 
and more power—what a combination for the buyer! 
Write for free 1929 Year Book. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
125 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Factory Branches — Sales and Service 


512 Second Ave., S. - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Street near Front - Norfolk, Va. 


115 BE, 23rd St. - - - - New York City, N. Y. 
259 Atlantic Ave. - - - Boston, Mass. 
117-119 Broadway - - - Oakland, Calif. 

124 Second St. - - - - Portland, Ore. 

79 Columbia St. - - - - Seattle, Wash. 


6304 E. Jefferson Ave. - Detroit, Mich. 
64 King Street West - - Toronto, 
-» Canada 
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COMMUTING BY WATER 


HE practice of commuting by water 
has come to stay, recent as has been 
the advent of this aspect of the sport. [1 | 
was almost no time ago that only here 
and there a single wealthy sportsman went | 
and came by boat between suburban 
home and office, and even then he was 
sometimes delayed by mishaps. But thos« 
days in the power craft field are gone 
forever. ’ 
Marine motors today are as reliable as | 
gutomobile motors. Under similar circum- | 
yances one may depend upon them for | 
setting you where you want to go with 
equal security. The principles of naval 
architecture in relation to weight, power, 





The new outboards are all speedy 


design and speed, are known and easil) 
followed by experts in this line today, 
and the boats from their drafting boards 
do what they are designed for in per- 
formance and speed. 

Especially is this true of the expensive 
express cruiser for the wealthy sports- 
men. The weights on an express cruiser 
are more constant than in many other 
types of boat and the architect can calcu- 





1929 OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Up to the time this issue went to 
press, no specific information con- 
cerning’ the new outboard motor 
models for 1929 was available. 
There are many rumors of refine- 
ments and new engineering fea- 
tures of immense value said to 
have resulted from the experience 
of 1928, and as these models ap- 
pear we will give our readers in- 
formation concerning the new 
features and developments. 

















late the variable weight of fuel and its 
tonsumption, so that the trim of the boat 
at different speeds in relation to the plan- 
ing surface or surfaces, can be judged 
with close accuracy. ‘ 
This type used to be extremely rare in | 
amy waters. Now they are familiar and | 
wautiful sights as they skim through the 
waters, great motors purring or thunder- 
ing away, throwing spray from their lifted | 
bows with every forward leap through 
the water. There are now many of them 
about New York, Detroit, Newport, 
Miami and Palm Beach in season. Fast 
tunabouts, especially those equipped with 
sedan tops, are appearing in great num- | 
bers as commuters, while the express 
truiser seems to have preempted the name 
of “Commuter” as a type, although it has 
many variations from deep-sea adaptations | 
‘0 day-cruiser models. 

he time is coming—here this bard is 
gain predicting—and it isn’t long off | 
when many a young man with a job in 
a business office will go and come in a 
teat little outboard outfit, perhaps with 
asedan cabin for rainy days in. summer. 
here are many open models on the 
market today, and reliable, powerful 
motors, suitable for just this kind of 
leasant journeying to and from the office. 
_New York waters last summer had a 
such pioneers on the Hudson, Long 
and Sound, and other points. 











| than ever before—more ' 
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Prosperity is Nation-wide 
...and thousands are smoking 
better tobacco 


Better tobacco! ... This is another 
sign of our prosperity. Like his home 
and his car and his clothes, his tobac- 
co, too, distinguishes the successful 


trusted to experts with years of sci- 
entific knowledge in the art of mel- 
lowing and blending, go into Ola Briar 
tobacco. Quantity production makes 
it possible at such a 
moderate price. 

If you are not 
already enjoying 
@1d Briar tobacco, 
give it a thorough 
trial. Send us the cou- 
pon below, with 10¢ 
—coin or stamps—to 
cover postage, mailing 
expense and tax, and 
we will mail you 
a full-size pouch of 
Ola Briar tobacco. 


man today. 
More pipe smokers f 
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last year than in 1927 
—more this month 
than last month are 
giving themselves all 
the genuine pleasure 
and cheer of @la Briar 
tobacco and its extra 
quality and comfort 
cost so little. 

Only the highest 
quality tobaccos, en- 
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The popular size 25¢ package— 
two pouches wrapped together. 
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“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE” 


» - 
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FS 
United States Tobacco Co., ; y 
Richmond, Va., U.S.A. Print Name ‘ seceded 
Gentlemen: d 
I would like a pouch of 1a @riar Address 
tobacco. I enclose 10c for postage, maile ' 
ing expense and tax. City State 


OF ALL THE PLEASURES MAN ENJOYS PIPE SMOKING COSTS THE LEAST 
53 












































the World Cc ATALOG 
en UAVS FREE / 
New Models for 1929 


FAMILY SPEEDABOUT, ELITE SPEEDSTER. 

HI-SPEED FISH BOAT, SPORT SPEEDER, 

AND SEA SKIPPER. 

eyUh aie) V1 elie) m-1°)-4s 
$48 ano UP 








The illustration above shows one of our new models 
for general purpose use. It isa strong, staunch and 
durable boat—practically untipable—perfectly safe 
and seaworthy, but the speed attained is manne 
unusual and even remarkable, when compared wit 

the speed of other boats of the same sizeand weight. 


FASTEST and SAFEST of all RACING MODELS 
Thompson's famous Hi-S Step Planes.|Plane 
quickly, ridelevel and smooth, and take sharp turns 
with safety. Will not “trip” when riding the wake 


of other boats. 





A complete line of strong, staunch and durable out- 
board motor boats for every purpose. Untipable, 
seaworthy and very fast. 


ROWBOATS ‘544 anow UP 


The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


FISH BOATS S38 ANDUP 






“ 





; or Outboard Motors. Sturdy, stable, won't 
Fat wnen ou stand to cast. Light draft for the 
shallows. Easy to row. 


CANOES *°48 anpb UP 





Se) 


Ss. ll wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
pe mag die and durable. Choice of many distinctive 
color combinations. 


MOTOR BOATS 


With or 
Without 
Engine 








Strictly up-to-date models. Fast, hand craft wit! 
either 4 or 6cylinder enginesat money-saving prices. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Modelsillustratedandfullyde. 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 
+ 2 Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
boat you are interested in, eo 
SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat Mrc. Co. 


SPESHTIGO” (_Writeto ) SORTLAND” 
rite 
WISCONSIN (either Plice) NEW YORK 


s4 ° 
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OUTFITTING THE OUTBOARD 


ROM a temporarily motorized row- 
boat the outboard is now a recognized 
type of motor-driven pleasure or work 
boat, as the case may be. It is now taking 
form in definite and efficient models of 
the same general type as the larger hulls, 
possessing the same corresponding fea- 
tures in proportion. 
Mahogany decks, neatly crowned, giv- 
ing a pleasing outboard profile, high free- 








A BOAT FOR EVERYBOpy 


‘la one thought which no visitor t) 
the National Motor Boat Show coy) 
escape this year, especially, is that now 
anyone can get any kind of boat he wants 
from the tiniest outboard to a yacht oj 
truly sumptuous proportions and appoint. 
ments, and by the same simple processes 
as the purchase of an automobile, 
Beauty, practicability and highly special. 
ized purposes have been wrought int 


This outfit made the national outboard speed record of 41.748 miles per hour 


board with flaring bows, and the 
adaptations of the hull necessary to the 
installation of the outboard motor are 
now concealed for the most part and do 
not catch the eye or mar the appearance 
of the boat as a whole. 

Marine fittings for outboards have been 
developed so that every outboard owner 
ought to have his outfit well equipped, 
not only with the equipment required 
by law, but also those fittings which 
are accepted adjuncts to the complete 


boat. Neat running lights, anchors, 
ground tackle, flags and flag staffs, 


electric wiring for lights aboard, remov- 
able and stationary cushion seats, are 
all made now especially for the out- 
board and at prices in accordance with 
their quality. 

The steering gear is now an outboard 
item destined to become permanent. The 
new 1929 models of hulls carry steering 
gear as a part of the stock model in many 
cases and it will soon be out of date, save, 
perhaps, under peculiar racing conditions 
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standardized modern boats, and every bit 
of space is utilized by modern naval archi- 
tecture in a manner which no amateur de. 
signer could hope to attain. The day oj 
the amateur designer is gone forever. And 
when one looks over some of the marine 
monstrosities still afloat and marring the 
seascape about old commercial anchorages, 
he is moved to no sigh at the passing of 
such types from the face of the waters, 


TOCK cruisers, and runabouts, with 
everything just so aboard, ready to 
launch and step on the starter, are await 
ing newcomers to the boating game just as 
are stock outboard hulls and motors. The 
stock boats have been developed through 
years of boat building experience, their 
lines, measurements, appointments, power, 
location of accommodations, all being de- 
termined by the best results attainable 
under the eye of men who know marine 
engineering as it is today and who are 
making a life study of these things. 
The cruiser of today is, in every way, 
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A fast outboard type well known wherever racing has caught on 


for an outboard to be without a neat little 
steering wheel with concealed cable, adding 
immensely to the comfort and sometimes 
the efficiency of the outfit. Many new and 
useful appointments may now be obtained. 


a floating apartment, and the runabout & 
a water motor car. The tendency among 
many families to spend most of the sum 
mer aboard a tight little standardized 
cruiser chosen by the whole family as th 
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one which suits them best, moored off 
some landing place near a station where 
Father can go and come in his business 
activities, entertaining friends, exploring 
quiet nooks and inlets, swimming, fishing 
and luxuriating in the great out-of- doors 
in a way never before possible, is taking 
hold everywhere. : 

The standardized cruiser is destined to 
become a great factor in the health of 
whole families by the thousands and tens 
of thousands in an even more substantial 
way than did the motor car bring out the 
shut-ins of other days. 


A RULE OF THE ROAD 
TO REMEMBER 


HE usual rule of navigation in inland 
waters when a power boat and a sail 
boat are approaching each other is that 
the sailing vessel has the right of way. 
The reason for this rule is obvious,—the 


ee | 


A staunch fast little craft 


sailing vessel must go only the way the 
wind will allow. She can go no other. 
The power boat has not these limitations, 
and must therefore give way because it 
can. This is a good and reasonable rule— 
like most of the others formulated by the 
Department of Commerce Steamboat In- 
spection Service. 

But look what a complication arises. 
How about the auxiliary, the boat 
equipped with both sails and power? 
When she is only operating under sails, 
she has the limitations of a sail boat; 
when her motor is going, she can get out 
of the way, though slowly, as a rule. 
Long ago this type of vessel had a ruling 
concerning its operation and rights. 


N the daytime the auxiliary assumes the 

role of power boat, but at night she 
becomes a sailing vessel and carries sail- 
ing vessels lights, which are simply the 
red and green port and starboard lights; 
no others. “There is an element of dan- 
ger in this condition,” writes one noted 
authority on small boat handling, “as it 
isnot always certain whether the operator 
knows whether he is supposed to be a 
sailing vessel or a motor vessel. The rights 
of way will vary for each type.” 
You can imagine some confusing situa- 
tions which arise out of this ruling. In 
the daytime an auxiliary is using only 
her sails, her motor not running. By her 
looks often you cannot tell whether she 

S any power in her or not, unless you 
happen to catch sight of the soot about 
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Outboard or Inboard ~ Dunphy’s 1929 
Runabouts Will Give You New Boating Thrills 





os 


i The new Dunphy 17- 
ft. “V” Bottom Outboard 
| Runabout, illustrated above, is 

the last word in trim beauty, in 
seaworthiness, and in performance. 
Wa ; She’s all mahogany, natural finish, with 

” upholstered seats and back rests, and complete 
equipment. With any good motor, she'll step off 25 

miles an hour, even with four passengers, and she'll 
| carry six in comfort at but little less speed... only $375 fully 
| equipped. Also available,a 16-ft. length at$175.Q The improved 

Dunphy Sand Dab, shown below,combines thezipand sport 

| of the fast runabout with the convenience and safety 





'of a shallow water boat—she draws only 12 
inches, but has the carrying capacity of the usual 
22-ft. runabout. You can count on 25 miles 

per hour with the husky Universal 


DUNPHY BOAT 
MFG. COMPANY 
Department FS-2 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


Superfour, or better than 17 with 
the Universal Flexifour. Send 
for our new catalog giv- 

ing complete speci-. 
fications on the 

full Dunphy 

line for 

1929. 





DUNPHY BOATS 
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Airubb 
nO ion Six" 


SPECIAL 
ONE PIECE 


CAMB 


<> 

Airubber “Little Six.”” Same 
material and construction 
throughout as “Light Six.” 
Most popular go-light bed and 
baby speed-boat floor cushion 
and float. No. 517—Size 26%” 
x 48”; weight 334 lbs. Price 
$10.00. 


<p - —— 

Airubber Utility Cushion. 
Most useful for camp and 
boat. Combination seat and 
back cushion, canoe or boat 
floor cushion, deck cushion, 
swimming and life float. No. 
370—Size 12” x 34%” 
weight 28 ozs. Price $5.00. 


magic. Never 


No rubber 


light weight 


; ends prevent 
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MATTRESS 


LEEP soft and sound! Go light! Your Airubber “Light 


Six” will smooth your nights and ease your days like 


a hard inch in it, not a hump or a sag. 


“Vields” everywhere just right. Throw it down any place 
—bunk, cot, or even on wet or rocky ground. Your bed 
is soft, smooth, dry, velitilated, safe and mighty agrccable. 
Deflated, folds or rolls small and light—carried easy as 
a hunting coat. 


Strong, special 


inside. 


fine-woven 
high-grade rubber 


touch 
jean 


can 


khaki 


you. 
with 


Vulcanized in one piece by a patented process. No patch- 
ing, sewing or cement. Patented restricted air passages at 


“rolling.” Cleanest, neatest, simplest, Tight- 


est, best lasting. Improved speedy valve molded in; inter- 


—_——<> 

Airubber Sleepesy Pillows. 
No. 391—-Khaki jean, size 
10” x 16”, price $2.00; No. 
392—Corduroy face, $2.50. 

Airubber products are sold 
hy best dealers everywhere. 
If offered substitutes without 
our trade mark, please write 
to us. 


changeable caps, for all methods of inflation. No. 550— 
Size 25" x 75"; weight 5% Ibs. Price $16.00. 


aresbber 
DEPARTMENT 
New York Rubber Corp., Box 47, Beacon, N.Y. 











The WHITE 


Step Hydroplane 
Outboard Motor Boat 


Note the low how—the extra ‘“‘step”’ 

standing style. Individually built by the makers 

of the famous WHITE Boats and canoes for 

over a third of a century is a guarantee of well 

seasoned stock, finest equipment and workman- 

s just the boat you want to lead the 
Write for specifications, price, 


its out- 


and catalog 
E. M. White & Co., 


Old Town, 


161 White St. 
Maine 











BROOKS BOATS 
eeeeeesave TWO-THIRDS YOUR MONEY 
It's amazingly easy to build your own boat the 
Brooks way. A simple instruction sheet—all parts 
cut to size and numbered—simply fit them together. 
No chance of error. Brooks Boats are designed 
by well-known naval architects. No experience 
is needed to finish them perfectly. 
Send 10c for big, illustrated catalog of 55 dif- 
ferent designs—Cabin Cruisers, V Bottom Run- 
abouts, Outhoard Speedsters, Hydroplanes, Sail- 
boats and Rowhboats. 
Act at once. You can have it ready for Spring 
launching, if you send for our catalog today. 
BROOKS Sent 0. INC. 


Dept. 
Saginaw West Side, Michigan 
KNOCK- DOWN 
BOAT FRAMES 
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‘ There goes a REAL sea boat---- 


It’s a BANFIELD “32” 


HE critical eye instantly recognizes the 
unquestioned sea-worthiness of the Banfield 


32”, the world’s fastest standardized cruiser. 
The Banfield is built to weather the roughest 


blow, to travel swiftly, to give maximum cruis- 


ing comfort, to maneuver easily and to pro- 


vide the utmost in safety. 


> 
a 


Powered with 200 H. P. KERMATH 
Speed, 28-30 M. P. H. 


Write today for descriptive literature 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS INC. 


SALES OFFICES AND PERMANENT Lauer 
277 Park Ave. Bldg.- s02'texiaton ave, - New York City 
PLANT c 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, HOW JERSEY 


ARGEST BUILDERS OF 
Sta SKIFFS iw THE WORLD 
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her exhaust. She has all the limitations = 
of a sailing vessel, but she is classed aga 
power boat, apparently. A 

If she gets into a jam and her motor js © 
not running, she can only attempt to saij — 
out of it. To get a motor started ing 
hurry is usually unsuccessful. At night 
the breeze is often fitful and she may be 
returning home under power. Yet she js 
a sail boat showing sail boat lights. You 
may even hear her exhaust, but she is q 
sail boat. 

And if you have a collision with her day 
or night, there is no certainty what ruling 
would be made as to her status and rights, 
The best thing to do when near a sailing 4 
vessel is to give it a broad berth, day or — 
night. You can be fairly certain that her 
skipper isn’t any more anxious than you 
are to solve his rights at the cost of a 
collision and a court procedure. 


ABOUT COMPUTING AND 
EXPECTING SPEED 


By D. Newcomb 


GREAT many newcomers to the out. 
board field get excited about its un- 
doubted speed possibilities and undertake 
some really formidable tasks at combin- 
ing incompatible elements of naval archi- 


| tecture. The writer has been through these 


stages with cruisers, runabouts and out- 


ba} 


The family can go along, too 


boards, and has had some incidents to 
brag about and a lot of keen and expem | 
sive disappointments, 

To undertake to get together a really | 
unusual combination in this field is a task 
for marine architects and experts only. 
It is precarious for the layman even when 
he can consult at first hand with com] 
petent men who have spent their lives it] 
the study. To:attempt to compute actual 
speed of any given outfit under any set of | 
conditions beforehand, for the layman, is” 
as difficult and technical a task as try 
ing to compute the stresses and strains” 
and compensating forces to be used it] 
a span bridge, or some. other well 
known and complex feat of modern engi) 
neering. e 

If just anybody could do it, there would? 
be no industry engaged in it. Years ob 
experimentation are necessary in mo 
cases and practically all the exceptions 
are rare strokes of luck. The happies 
boatmen are those who get what me 
nearly suits them for most of their put 
poses, and attempt to make a few chang 
of a fundamental nature. Study of yo 
outfit, once you have it, is by far # 
more fruitful expenditure of energy th 
attempts to bring into being somethif 
different from what has already been de 
vised. 

The chances are the naval architect) 
have tried it out years ago and discard 
it for some good reason known to theme 
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MOTORS | 

| The Silent Chief Thekacing Chief 
‘The Ace’and The Hying four’ 
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The Lockwood Chief now holds 10 out of 12 

class B official American records, and in Octo- 

ber, 1928, it captured the coveted Hall-Scott Trophy 
at the National Championship Races in Wilmington, | 
North Carolina. With this background of success, it 
is but natural that much should be expected of the 
New Lockwood Chief for 1929. 


Again we predict it will more than earn its unques- 
tioned right to the name of “Chief.’’ It is amore pow- 

erful motor—with a new quietness that doubly 
justifies its name. It is the fleet ‘‘moccasin-footed”’ 
Brave of the waters. It steals along with a speed and 
silence that removes the last possible objection to the own- 
ership of an Outboard Motor. 


Even Crank Pin Bearings Now Lubricated 
The Lockwood Chief for 1929 is further improved and re- 


fined. The automatic main bearing oiling system which has 


contributed so much to the success of the “Chief” the past. year, is 


now extended. Still automatic—still without added moving parts—still unfailing i 
ing arrangement now not only includes both main bearings, but both crank pin 


Water - Sealed Exhaust 
Perfected by Lockwood 


In the history of Outboard Motor Develop. 
ment, the 5th Great Stage is now recorded, 


Ist. In 1922 
Lighter Weight. 
2nd. In 1925 
Easier Starting. 
3rd. In 1927 came Increased 
Safety—“The Lockwood Pilot”, 
4th. In 1928 came Vastly Increased Power and Speed. 
5th. Now in 1929 comes “Silenced Exhaust without 
any loss of power.” 


Just as Lockwood led in introducing the per. 
fected stream-line, the Pilot and other fea. 
tures,now Lockwood leads in presenting 
a new type of Silencer—Water-Sealed 
Exhaust, setting a new standard of 
quiet performance. The exhaust gases 
expand into the muffler, but instead of 
being released to the air through baffles 
and holes with the disagreeable noise 
and power-cutting back pressure experienced hitherto, 
these gases are now led downward through a thick-walled 
welded aluminum pipe to the top of the a housing. Cast 
passages there carry the exhaust gases to and through the hollow 
water-guide and are carried out under water by suction as the 
motor drives forward. The result is startling. The motor turns 
just as fast and develops just as much power when silent 
as when the muffler is entirely removed. This 
latest Lockwood improvement marks 

a new day in Out 
Motor enjoyment. 





LOCKWOOD 
RACING 


c 


The Chief has always been amazing- 
ly fast. Racing records prove that. 
For 1929 it will be faster than ever. 
But for those who want a Motor 
primarily for racing—a class “B” 
Motor that will crowd the coveted 


operation, this oil- 4Q-mile mark, we have arranged to 


arings as well. Thus 





the new and improved Lockwood “‘Chief”’ is lubricated in all those parts that have to carry the heavier 
loads and stresses, brought about by the higher speeds and g-eater power of modern motors. 


Other Features for 1929 


Improved Carburetor Control and Steering Handle. The handle is longer, more convenient The lever is 

connected to carburetor by a wire and tube system. The choke is now semi-independent of the throttle. 
Remote bowden-wire control is easily attached. The stopping button is retained in its convenient loca- 

tion in the end ‘under your thumb.”’ A sturdy transparent bakelite gasoline gauge attached in protected 

potion to front of shows the fuel level at a glance. The big Eisemann Fly Wheel Magneto is still 
ur 


ther improved. 
Power Increased 14% 


The New Chief develops 10.85 H. P., with Silencer on or off. Bore is 2%"; stroke, 21%4"; weight, 75 Ibs. 


providea limited number of the Lock- 
wood “‘Racing Chief.” Same bore and 
stroke as the “Silent Chief.” It is 
timed, however, for more revolutions 
per minute and two novel features increase the 
— range 25%. These features are fresh oil 
ubrication to main and connecting rod bear- 
ings and dual carburetion. The Lockwood 
“Racing Chief” will be built in limited num- 
ber—for Racing. 


LOCKWOOD MOTOR COMPANY 





The 5th Great Step 
—and Lockwood Leads Again 


Here is a new device (patent pending) 
which the Motor owner will appreciate 
and his neighbors welcome. It is the 
solution of one of the oldest Outboard 
Motor problems. Lockwood Engi- 
neers have once again contributed 

to the industry a perfected feature 
which stamps the new “‘Silent Chief” 

as the real Chief of the Outboard 
Motor Tribe — the Leader — the 
Commander for 1929. 


For starting, a simple cut-out is pro- 
vided. The noise with this cut-out 
open is only slightly, if any, greater 
than when operated with the old-style 
muffler. The operator has no incentive © 
to leave the cut-out open, because 
his new “Silent Chief” will run 

just as fast, with 

muffler closed. 
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No other Motor so perfectly meets the 
power and speed requirements and the 
light weight demands of tourist, camper 
and summer cottager. Weighing only 
50 Ibs., the Ace develops about 7 H. P. 
No other Motor of its class has been 
able to match it in performance and 
speed. Its official highest speed stands at 
27.163 m. p. h. No radical changes will ¢ 
be made in it for 1929. We will con-.6” 
tinue to equip it with the famous ,@ 
: Eisemann fly Wheel Magneto—and .@ 
/ eh the true float-feed type carburetor. A simple 4 
5 ' little lever at your finger tip controls the choke for hey” é 
= * Pi 4 
ys 2 


en You Let Go starting, throttle and stop. In value, it will be out-¢ 


ee on 493 = is ig standing. Materials throughout are the finest. Ex, 
The Lockw ood Pilot treme —_—- marks the workmanship in every ,@ 

All Lockwood Motors in 1929 will again part. Crankshaft is drop forged chrome-nickel @" 
incorporate exclusively this famous ™ - alloy steel. Crank pin bearings are extra large. @ 
safety feature. An “unseen hand” takes The famous Lockwood pumpless cooling we OS 
hold of the Motor when you let go. The instant you release the | system is used. Perfected stream-line Og e 
steering handle, the Motor is locked to hold its course. You can _—«*gives greater speed. Muffler is large 5, 
move freely about the boat, arrange your tackle, light your pipe, and quiet. Leak-proof gasoline ey 
change your seat, rest your arm—all without danger of sudden tank is of polished sheet alumi- ee 
reverse. As one owner put it, “It’s worth $50 of any man’s num, welded toshape. It has of g& 


money.” It makes every Lockwood Motor the safest Motor for Course, ““The Lockwood Pilot” 0 


all the family. —a priceless safety feature. % > 
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If you 


want to 

be among 

the first to 

get all the facts 

about theNew *, 
Lockwood “Flying “+ 
Four,” write your %, 
name and address on 
the other side of this 
coupon and mail today. 


& 





Details of this new Motor will not be available for publica- 
tion before April. We can only tell you now that Lockwood 
promises you a larger Motor of sensational performance and 
power. Two classes of motor buyers will want to wait for 
this new Lockwood—those who want one of the fastest de- 
tachable motors that ever pushed a boat; and those who 
want a Motor that will give you and several friends the 
thrill and enjoyment of a sporty, speedy runabout for 
much less than an inboard type of craft would cost. 


If you are thinking of a Four for 1929, wait for 
ihe newest Four—the Lockwood “‘Flying Four.” 


Use the coupon to get full information as soon as it] is available. 


LOCKWOOD MOTOR COMPANY 
93 South Jackson Street « Jackson, Michigan 























MARINE ENGINES OF ALL SIZES 
| AND TYPES 


BOARD motors have been the boat- 
man’s stand-by for many seasons, now, 
4 for large hulls of all kinds, are and 
ays will be required. The present day 
sard motors are no longer offered to 
public in individual and lonely models. 
t is, until recently, each motor make 
included a few types and sizes of 
ors, so that, frequently when a boat- 
"wan wanted to get a larger motor for his 
Wat he could not get one of the same 
eas the kind he was accustomed to, 
s he wanted more power by a very 
Sgide margin. 

© Now the tendency shown in the auto- 
“mobile field, for each manufacturer to 
a line of motor cars which cover the 
emtire range of price and model, is being 


Speed is paramount in this type 


lowed inthe marine engine field. This 
fans that a man now accustomed to a 
@rtain engine can get a motor of the 
fame make in the next larger or smaller 
Mass and have the same local contacts 
M its purchase and service as he had 
before. 

This is only another sign of the crys- 
tillization of the commercial enterprise 
supporting the boating sport into a full- 
gown, modern industry on which the 
batman can rely with complete safety. 


CONCERNING CROSS SIGNALS 


OTOR vessels are expressly for- 

bidden to use what is known as 
‘toss signals”. That is, answering one 
whistle with two, or two whistles with 
me. In cases where a whistle is cor- 
ret, according to the rules, which it is 
kemed inadvisable to comply with, in- 
tead of answering it with a cross sig- 
tal, one should at once sound the danger 
ignal of four or more short and rapid 
blasts, 

In such a case, both boats should be 
stopped or reversed, and a boat should 
wt’ proceed again until the proper 
whistles have been given, answered in 
tind, understood and have drifted or 
tloved into positions so that they can pass 
ately. 

This is founded on the supposition that 
whistles are only given when danger of 
wllision is imminent, but as a matter 
ttpractice, the wise skipper often “speaks” 
%a measure of precaution, before any 
wtual or pressing danger of collision 
ifises, 

In a recent article for these columns a 
enographic error caused an omission of 
le clause covering the four short blasts 
quired in such a position, resulting in a 
misleading content, which is hereby cor- 
feted. We trust no harm has been done. 
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Sina s a ; The Ludington 
ag —_— 7 Lightnin m ngth 

12", Weight 90 Ibs. 








I, there a drop ket 
of your sea-faring ancestors’ blood in your veins? 
Do your fingers itch to grasp a tiller and head | 
into the open sea | 
There is a Ludington boat to satisf your longing, 
whether it be for a racing craft or t a fast, com- 
fortable family boat. 

Ludington boats are adaptable to any make of 

outboard motor. Aircraft standards of construction 

assure the highest quality. 

Send for the name of your nearest distributor and 
criptive literature. 


“Built for a 
Two-Reef Breeze”’ 






Ny bn . 
The Ludington Buc- 
caneer. Length 16". 
7 passengers. 





» po - =<. ¥ 
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The Ludington 
Hydro. Lengt 14'. 
Weight 145 Ibs. 





LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT, Inc. 







PHILADELPH 
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811 ATLANTIC BLDG. AB 
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DEALERS. 
Write for 


territory 
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New Outboard Motors by Johnson 


Embodying the 


Most Startling 


Developments in the History of 


Outboard 


Outboard motorists long have said, 
“Give us starting with the certainty and 
ease of automobile starting; and elim- 
inate the noise and fumes of the ex- 
haust!”) =» ~—_ Johnson has done 
it. Starting difficulties, heretofore the 
bane of outboard motoring, have been 
definitely overcome in the SEA-HorsEs 
by means of a wonderful invention — 
rh the Johnson Release 
ne 
RELEASE Charger. What the self 
CHARGER ‘tarter is to the automo- 
bile the Releage Charger 
is to outboard motoring. With this rev- 
olutionary system Sea-HorsE motors 
start cold—start flooded—start always, 
and with no more physical effort than it 
takestosnapawhip. -“* The 
Release Charger, in starting, releases all 
the compression from one cylinder and 
super-charges the other. This heavy 
charge in one cylinder, together with a 
spark that is automatically doubled in 
intensity, makes starting a certainty. 
With no compression inthe inactive cyl- 
inder the flywheel accelerates so easily 
one scarcely feels the effort of pulling 
the motor over compression! =» 
The Johnson Underwater Exhaust wholly 
eliminates exhaust noises and fumes— 
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Motoring 


and leavés only the reassuring whir of 
a sweetly running motor. It provides a 
long desired relief from the clouds of 
burned gases formerly associated with 
outboard motor- 

° ° The 

ing. Theexhaustis pypERWATER 
discharged below EXHAUST 
the water—notinto 

the boat. With the Johnson Underwater 
Exhaust one speeds gaily along — free 
from the staccato reports and the fumes 
of the exhaust—conscious only of a new 
joyinwatermotoring. -»--= Since 
the Johnson Underwater Exhaust is 
available as an accessory for all the big- 
ger Johnson models of previous years 
aswell as for the bigger SEa-Horses not 
so equipped regularly, thereis nolonger 
any excuse for noisy outboard motoring 
or fume filled boats). »-* Every- 
one will want to experience the new 
thrill of Sea-HorseE motoring. We warn 
you to arrange early with your dealer 
for a trial spin. Write now for catalog 
describing the new Sea Horsss in detail. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1077 Pershing Road., Waukegan, III. 


IN CANADA 
Canadian Joh Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 


Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
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The SEA-HORSE 32 













Four Cylinders ty 
THE SIX 3 
SEM-HORSE A 
MODELS Be 
The Sza-Horse 32, Johnson’s SEA-HORSE 32 
new four cylinder motor, is the: Ae ee ee Le $4 
King of outboa rds a easy to — oro Valve and other developments 3 : 
start — high speed — unbeliev- ae a 
ably powerful. Built with Re- Tee ee a6 is 
Twin cylinder, Class B motor equipped with ty 
lease Charger ... Underwater Johnson Release Charger, Underwater Ex- 3 
Exhaust Rota ry Valve haust, Rotary Valve and other developments iz 
? aig listed at left. ; Rs 
Detachable Aluminum Cylin- The SEA-HORSE 14 8 
der Heads...Straight Con- Twin cylinder, Class C motor equipped with il 
necting Rods...Circular Dise Johnson Release Charger. fs: ; 
Crank Arms... FourCylinders The SE.4-HORSE a 
Cast in pairs ... One Carbure- insane Si 
torand One Magneto... Roller The SEA-HORSE 3. a 
Crank Pin Bearings... Stream- Twin cylinder, Class A motor equipped with a 
line Gear Case...Steering ieee ee ae 
Handle Control. The SEA-HORSE Single 
World’s ligh ight outboard motor— Sa 
There’s no other outboard that in alah ac xe ae 
appr oaches the Sea-Horss 32! Sold on Free Trial and Easy Payment Plan ps 
af 
be < 
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Kerman 
for the New Year 


Isn’t it about time to treat yourself to the sweetest running marine motor you have ever 
listened to? That's the world renowned Kermath! Used in every type of boat in 
every civilized country in the world. Modern construction—modern design—advanced 
engineering refinements—highly economical pti 1 po bund speed— 
reliable under all circumstances. 

When you select a Kermath you select the best. Foremost for years. Send now for our 


catalog which will give you complete information covering the full Kermath line. 
Write today. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“4 KERMATH iS : t 3 to 150 H. P. 
ca 
































ALWAYS RUNS” $135 to $2300 





































1929 Model 26’ “Playmate” 


An Indian knows Speed with Model AMR. 
Chrysler engine with gear re- 


where—and how | duction 














“My Inptan guide told me_ there were several V5 1 Sleens 3 

wpe just —_ gy —F~99 Believe 25 miles per hour. Sleeps 3 

me, he knew! And how he handled that canoe , ; 

while I played the big-boys!” Completely equipped. 
Indians developed the ideal craft for water Price $3500.00. 


travel—the canoe. And Old Town Canoes are pat- 
terned after real Indian models. Light, swift and 







o—, Gmaciogiy coy — Priced as low On exhibition: N. Y. Motor 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and Boat Show, Grand Central Pal- 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, ace—Jan. 18-26, 1929. Space 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Spon- A-6-7-Main Floor. 


son models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. Also 
speedy craft for outboard motors—racing step 
planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe Co., 


j 912 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. WHEELER SHIPYARD 


0 , HA Zo, wn Ca ry 0 C re” Coney a ae oe Ave. 
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| OUTBOARD MOTOR ON METAL HUiby 























YOUR CUSHION IDEAL 


NO BUTTONS, PLAITS OR RIVETS 


Filled with fluffy Kapok. Ideal for autos, boats, canoes, picnics, fish- 
ing, tobogganing, camping or office. 

Use a Morco Universal Cushion in your own home, throw it into the car to 
use as a back rest. At the shore, Plump it goes into the boat where it will 
act as 8 ‘ect life presesver, out again on the sand, back into the cottage 

a wicker chair. A hundred and one uses and a purpose for each. Give it 
the h t kind of treatment and it will not lose its shape, burst or pack down. 
A beautiful descriptive pamphlet and prices mailed on requc-t. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERg 
WHAT IS SLIP? 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

Exactly what is “‘slip’? 1 hear a lot of 
about it by amateur boatmen, and none of 
can make it clear to me. I don’t believe 
know exactly themselves. All they say, in 
is that it is the difference between what a 
“should go’’ and what she “does go.” That 
is more or less evident. But why? 

S. AvBert Regge © 

Ans.—The screw propeller is based, Pe 
know, on the screw principle. The “pitch” ofa 
propeller is the angle of the blades requiring 
certain progress in inches (in small boat prope. 
lers) to each complete revolution. Thus a prope. 
ler of 16-inch pitch means that in one revolutigg 
the propeller screws forward exactly sixtee 
inches. 

Water, however, is not a solid, and there is, 
therefore, a certain loss due to the column of 
water acted on by the propeller being forced back 
in relation to the water that surrounds it. This 
loss is caused by the resistance of the hull tp 
forward motion. The apparent slippage, or “slip,” 
as it is generally termed, is the difference he 
tween the theoretical speed of the propeller ang 
the actual speed attained by the boat. 

This “slip” is usually stated as a percentage 
and is determined as follows: 

Pitch of propeller multiplied by revolutions pe 
minute equals the theoretical speed per min 

Theoretical speed per minute multiplied by 
equals theoretical speed (in inches) per hour, Be 
vide by twelve to get speed in feet and then 
5280 to get miles per hour. Bs 

Time the boat over a measured mile 
times to get exact actual speed. Then subt 
actual speed from theoretical speed and you 
the “slip” in miles per hour. It may break 
heart when you realize the large percentage 
lost motion in the average boat. But it will 
you a big-hearted sympathw for the boat desig 
who are striving to design and build more 
more efficient hulls. It will show you why 
world’s speed record for boats lags away be 
that of motor cars. The problems of 
propulsion are complex and often baffling. 

The following specific example of figuring 
will make the method clear at a glance: 

Take a propeller pitch of 2 inches ope 
at 800 revolutions per minute and giving 
hoat—it would be a cruiser, probably—an 
speed of twelve miles per hour. 

20-inch pitch x 80 equals 16,000 inches 
minute. 

' 16,000 inches x 60 equals 960,000 inches 
nour. 

960,000 inches divided by 12 equals 8 
feet per hour. 

80,000 feet divided by 5280 equals 15.1 
per hour, theoretical speed. 

15.1 miles minus 12 miles equals 3.1 miles 
hour slip. 

3.1 m.p.h. divided by 15.1 equals .205 or 
percent slip. 



























Motor Boat Eprto 






Motor Boat Epttor: 

Is it true that an outboard motor should 
be used on a metal hull? I have a dandy Im 
metal boat and I’d like to get a small out 
for it, but I don’t want to ruin a good 
thing, if I can avoid it. 






Rateu Kk. McKenaig 
Ans.—Does the vibration of the motor jam 
all-steel automobile body to pieces? This 
of automobile body and this type of small 
hull have both been in use far too long a tim 
for any doubt to be left in anybody's mind#@ \ 
to their practicability. There is much to be said Bi 
on both sides as to the advantages and supposil, 
disadvantages of wood and metal hulls. : | 
are several schools of automobile body buildigg) 
too, at this time and have been. All of them 
are reasonably successful and do mighty 
under the right set of conditions. , 
If your boat is in good shape, whatever 
material, an outboard motor in good § 
properly attached, would certainly not sho’ 
life. In fact, experts predict that the time 
come when boat hulls of even larger size 
those now made, will be stamped out of 
like the whole side of an automobile body at 
movement of a giant press, and runabouts 
ing high speed motors of much power, be 
in production quantities hitherto undream 
in a few years’ time. Such a steel runa 
been put out in Germany recently, and accd 
have it that it is a highly successful outfit. 
Motor Boat Ept 


































DEVELOPMENT IN OUTBOARD HU 













Moror Boat Epitor: 
Is it true that the outboard motor has cal 
the design of almost all small hulls to be ch 
in the past two years? Why? 
Joun Moral 

Ans.—It is true in many cases. The 
for it is rather complex, inasmuch as eft 
new and different principles are brought 
play. The latent speed of a small boat 2 

(Continued on page 66) 
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T WOULD BE strange indeed did not 
Caille continue to present some- 


i 


‘thing superior in outboard motor 


values. For tradition, experience and 
resources have fitted Caille pre-emi- 
nently to retain leadership in the in- 
dustry in which it was an honored 
pioneer. 


From the very first Caille has sought 
to build the most dependable, most 
advanced and finest outboard motor 
that engineering skill, master crafts- 
manship and ultra-modern plant equip- 
ment could produce. 


And in its Line for ’29 Caille brings 
new evidence of its integrity of pur- 
pose. Caille motors for every need 
and for every purse are built to new 
and advanced standards. These motors 
have attained performance levels new 
not only to the industry 
but far surpassing any- 
thing which Caille has 
previously accomplished. 


You owe it to yourself to 
seeaCaillebeforeyoubuy. 


CAILLE 
MOTOR 
COMPANY 


6210 Second Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., 
Main Office—84-98 St. Antoine St., 


Montreal, Que. Branches 
throughout Canada 
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WINNING GREATER FAVOR EVERYWHERE 
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Announcing ~ 


THE NEW 





Thorouszhbred 
Outboard 


Series 


on display at the 


NaTIONAL Motor 
Boat SHow 


Booth 205 and 125, 
3rd floor 


Of special interest 


to dealers 


GESSWEIN 
BOAT CORPORATION 
Bergen Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















We show here just three of the great 
values Gray gives. Free catalogs 
show the complete line of Singles, 
Doubles, Fours, Sixes and Eights, 
ranging from 5 to 200 H. P. 


$116F. 0. B. 


cycle, 10 H. P. $445 F. o. B. Detroit 
Model *‘Four-30"". Smooth, powerful ‘‘Four’’—compact 
—easily installed. All parts accessible. Also built in , 50 
d 76 H. P. sizes. 
$595 F. 0. B. Detroit 
Model **Six-40"" 
First choice for 
1929 of America’s 
four largest 
builders of 
Cruisers up to 
20 feet inlength. 
Extremely free 
from vibration. 
ice ro in 





to help you choose the best engine for your 
boat. send us your name and address 

and state whether interested in a Single, Two, 
Four, Six or Eight Cylinder Motor. 


Gray Marine Motor Co. 
648 Canton Avenue Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


BUILT BY PIONEERS ENGINEERS=LEADERS 
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rowboat, for instance, could be low as long as 
it was merely a rowboat because the average 
oarsman does not expect or strive for much 
speed and couldn’t hold a fast pace long, if 
he did. So rowboats, for instance, were usually 
made for safety or lightness, when they were 
carried aboard cruisers as dinghies, and other 
qualities, as manoeuverability. Many of them had 
narrow sterns, round bottoms amidships with 
lines that would never do when motor power 
was applied to them. Now that almost every 
cruiser of any size carries an outboard motor for 
its dinghy, and outboard motors are everywhere 
and becoming more numerous all the time, 
manufacturers have found it necessary to change 
the underbody design so that the hull will slip 
along through the water at a reasonably lively 
clip with an outboard attached. 

This usually has resulted in wider sterns es- 
pecially on some types of round bottom boats, 
straighter gunwales on others, flatter surface 
from the midships section aft in most cases, more 
vertical stern boards, or stern transoms, higher 
free-board, and other changes. This sometimes 
makes them a little less easy to manoeuver with 
a pair of oars, but they are usually good com- 
promises. 

Moror Boat Eprrtor. 


RACING DID IT, BROTHER! 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

I used to be impatient, sneeringly so, at the 

‘racing bug” in the outboard game. I have an 
old. “a outboard motor that I swear by. It takes 
me there and brings me back, not so fast with 
my old lightly built row-boat, but I carry con- 
siderable duffle and I can’t kick. That is the sole 
use I get out of an outboard motor and it is all 
I want. It will be many a day before I feel like 
getting anything different for my use. 

But some time ago I got an eye-opener. I made 
a few remarks about the racing bug situation 
in the outboard sport, and the fellow I addressed 
knew his onions. He took me over a full set of 
fomee, He hauled out a modern outboard from 

is locker and insisted on showing me all over it. 

It made my beloved old motor look like a farm 
wagon beside a brand new automobile, mechan- 
ically. He took me out in a hull that was 
beautifully made, with that new outboard at- 
tached and on the job. He could do things with 
that outfit that I never dreamed of doing with 
mine, never dared, if I wanted to keep her 
chugging along. 

She obeys bin like a motor car. She slips along 
quietly, she is pretty well muffled, considering 
she is a two-cycle job, and then he can open her 
up and she goes like the wind. When you sit 
right in the boat she is dry, no spray comes in, 
and I certainly learned something about progress 
in motor building that had gone on since I laid 
down my cash for my outfit. 

He didn’t sell me the outfit. I don’t need any- 
thing better than what I have for what I want 
it for. But, man, what these modern outboards 
can do! If I had a motor like his I could get 
there and come home in half the time. And | 
understand that most of this development has 
come about from the racing bug situation. Well, 
I don’t know whether it has or not, except that 
he said so, and you say so once in a while. And 
if it has, then good luck to them! 

Those race ay are doing us all a favor 
whether we or they know it or not. Because the 
next time I buy an outboard motor I will get a 
wonderfully fine power plant with more power, 
more everything that is desirable, and for about 
the same money. One thing that shook me up was 
to learn that the nice boat and motor I rode in 
cost the owner hardly a nickel more than my old 
outfit cost me originally. Can you beat it? The 
world does move, whether it is racing that does 
it or what. 

I just wanted to pass this “dope’”’ along to any 
other old-timers oie might happen to be out 
of step with the times and don’t know it. 

James McCartuy. 


SHOULD I BUILD A CANOE? 


Motor Boat Epirtor: 

I am desirous of building myself a canoe this 
winter, and this is to inquire from whom I can 
procure a sketch and set of specifications. I might 
want to buy some of the material needed from a 
canoe maker. 

J. M. Ruopes. 

Ans.—I would certainly not advise anyone to 
undertake building a canoe with his own hands 
if result is what he wants primarily. If his 
object is diversion and lots of it, that’s a different 
thing. 

The building of a canoe at home is an arduous 
undertaking to say the least. It is a long job 
with hours of tedious labor connected with it, 
and the result, with all a to your probable 
skill is almost always doubt 

Canoes have been manufactured so long and so 
well by reputable manufacturers in mass produc- 
tion that you can purchase nearly any kind of 
variation in canoes that you desire, for any kind 
of water. It would be well worth your while to 
write for a few catalogues to manufacturers of 
canoes and look them over. You will never be 
able to improve on_ their products, It is one 
chance in a dozen that you'll be able to equal 
them. 

Motor Boat EpiTor. 








ACME 
Folding Boats 


Most Convenient 
Boat Ever Built 




















Toss “— shoulder. Carry on run. 
a = ard. Transport ¢ A 
loa Strong, yet very light. Won; 
snag, tear or leak. housands hay 
seen 10 to 20 years’ hard service, 


Great With 
Outboard Motor 


In government use he: abroad 
Boat builders since 1890 38. 
es eee of men back, 
rite today for latest literature 
New Low Prices. ” ” 


ACME BOAT Co, 
21 Holt St. Miamisburg, Ohig 

















Sandusky Outboard Motor Boats. Designed and built 
for family use. Safe, fast and seaworthy. Built in 
four different sizes. Write for circular. 

SANDUSKY BOAT & CABINET WORKS 

Meigs St. Sandusky, Obie 








PIONEER LONG-LIFE METAL 
ROW BOATS and OUTBOARD 





MOTOR BOATS 


Will outlast several ordinary boats 
lels—31 sizes 
Non-sinkable—safe—sturdy 
Low in price—high in quality 
Real proposition for dealers 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
627 Perry Street ddlebury, Indiana 

















STEVENS Better Model BOATS 
And they are Better Models—Better for Camp, Cot- 
tage, Vacation, Fishing or Racing. Speedy, Durable, 
Seaworthy Boats, designed especially for outboard 
motors, : 
Write for Free Catalog 
STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. — 

11 Center Street Auburn, Maine 

















Amazing 


NEW TYPE BOAT 


Welahe 151lbs. Su s 1,000 
Ibs. Easily inflated with 
special pump. Us by 
overnments as seaplane 
ifeboats; by s tsmen for 
fishing isolat oe! aw 


hunting, apping, A 
—- piayboat for "children. 

wo air chambers make it 
safe. Comes complete with 


Take-down oan, | mp an 
GFecezind Bag. Direct from 
Factory or hrough Your 


Dealer. Write for “Catalog. THE FLATO BOAT 
THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP COMPANY, 95 Willow St., New Hoven, Co 
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1. Why the stock runabout race is fast 
becoming popular at all regattas 


2. The fast day cruiser is a most versatile 
craft for inland waters 


3. “Stunting” in a fast stock runabout is 
equally as thrilling as with an airplane— 
and a thousand times safer 


4. A high-powered sea-skiff cruiser has 





become the thing among devotees of off- 
shore fishing 


5. An outboard step-boat or hydroplane, 
n speed, has the grace of a gull in flight 


6. Why “the Mrs.” or “the intended” likes 
the outboard. Who wouldn’t? 


~. 


7. The inverted “V” underbody allows 
unusual beam and roominess in the out- 





board and gives remarkable stability in 
choppy water 
8. Racing developed this beautiful stock 
cruiser modeled after a famous champion 
9. The ultimate in yachting to which we 
all aspire—but are willing to postpone 
until we get the first million 
10. “Three women in a boat”—modern 
version and with no apologies to Jerome 
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A New Type of Racer KENNEBEC 


KEN-GO 


RACER 
$215 







f.o.b. 
Waterville 


Has 3-Bearing Floating Step Feature 
Develops Tremendous Speed 


A Sincie-cockrir boat with 71/4’ 
deck, cedar planking, caulked seams, 
spruce frame riveted at joints. All fasten- 
ings brass or copper. Round wood chines 
(introduced by Kennebec). Finish in- 
sideall natural, outside vermilion. Other 
colors on order. Deck cloth treated 
with airplane dope, aluminum finish. 


Bottom special anti-fouling finish. 

Fast—quick planing—quick turn- 
ing. Stern rides high and light. Has 
ease of handling never before known in 
small boats. Holds speed in rough water. 

Send for photos and illustrated cata- 
log of speed boats, canoes, rowboats, 
paddles, equipment, etc. 


The Kennebec Canoe Co., Dept. 5, Waterville, Maine 











NEW!—the Aristocrat—six passengers with comfort to spare—30 miles per hour! 


PENN YAN BOATS 


Enjoy a Penn Yan boat this year! 
Fast, luxurious family outboard runa- 
bouts for the big motors; practical, de- 
pendable boats for fishing and sport; 
extreme speed models; auto canoes, 


sailing and motor dinghies; row boats. 
Penn Yan boats are light, durable, 
seaworthy and surprisingly economical. 
Send for your copy of complete FREE 
new 1929 catalog, illustrated in color. 


PENN YAN BOAT COMPANY, Inc. 
11 Water Street, Penn Yan, New York 
The Wasp—featherweight—speed—thrills— 


Super Buzz—a fast, comfortable general 
sturdiness! 


purpose runabout. 

















E. OUTBOARD 
SPEED BOATS 


a 
The Wasp—strictly speed. Travels in the forties. Took 4 

firsts, 2 seconds out of 6 starts last fall. 10 ft, 8.49” beam. Beaue 
tifully and sturdily built and “‘there’s nothing faster. 
The Runabout—combination speed and pleasure 
boat. 16 ft. 54” beam. Mahogany 
deck, trim and coaming. Mahog- 
any built in seats and other con- 
veniences, 
The Cruiser—big 18 faster for 
cruising. Cabin, sleeping bunks 
and other features. Custom built 
only. Correspondence solicited. 
Write for specifications and prices 
on the Wasp, if it’s speed and 
racing trophies you're after. 
you enjoy. 


ACME BOAT COMPANY 





























Inquire about the Runabout or Cruiser if it’s pleasure boating 






12 Oak St., Miamisburg, Ohio 
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BAGGING A BENGAL TOM-Car 
(Continued from page 11) 


who reminded me strongly of a large 
good-natured, Chester White boar, }; 
made much the same noises over his food. 
He talked quite good English, as did the 
Mates, but he expressed his deeper fed. 
ings by emitting hoarse “a-a-h-r-r-s” anj 
deep, throaty grunts as he sat down ay 
moved about in his great armchair, 

He confided to me at last that he wa; 
enjoying very delicate health ; that he hag 
some mystertous stomach trouble that no 
doctor could diagnose. It seemed impo. 
sible to identify the disease, he said. Anj 
then, sighing hoarsely, he would cut of 
a chunk of meat for himself that woulj 
founder a sea-lion and harpoon a piece 
of boiled cabbage that would give a se. 
cow heartburn, and quickly stow them 
away in his hold. The only criticism of 
his stomach that a layman could make was 
that it would have improved his profile 
wonderfully to have had it and his fare 
lifted at one full swoop. 

We were continually held back by head 
winds. It was Sunday, a week after reach. 
ing Hongkong, when I went ashore at 


Saigon. 
- (To be continued) 


REX BEACH AND THE WILDS 
(Continued from page 23) 


forming an ever-dry barrier through 
which no weather can penetrate. At 
thirty degrees below the parka will keep 
you warm as burnt toast. 

“A woolen undershirt and drawers are 
all the under dressing that is required, 
Inexperienced arctic travelers usually 
wear too much clothing and in conse 
quence do a lot of needless and danger- 
ous sweating. Dry apparel is the essen- 
tial thing. On the march I carry an extra 
suit of undergarments. So long as I am 
moving I don’t care how much I per- 
spire; but the moment I halt, off comes 
everything right down to the bare skin, 
regardless of the cold, and after a brisk 
rub-down with a fresh towel I am into 
the dry woolen. 

“That’s the secret, and the parka is the 
last word. Coats lined with sheep wool 
are a joke. Rain, snow and cold pene- 
trate them. Caribou and reindeer pelt 
are the only protection for the human 
body up there. Whenever, during the 
gold rush along the Yukon trail, we came 
upon a man frozen to death, we found 
the corpse tastefully garbed in a nice 
new sheepskin top-coat.” 

“Have you ever stood in the presence 
of death, Mr. Beach?” I asked with a 
bright and encouraging professional 
smile. 

“I have never stood in the presence 
of death, but I did the fiercest lot of 
slipping you ever heard about. I was 
hiking at the time along the ice lip of 
the Abercrombie Rapids with Fred Stone 
and a half-breed guide. Stone and the 
breed had leather shoes. I was shod with 
big rubber mushers. The water of the 
rapids had undermined the drifts, which 
hung, slightly curved, over the bellowing 
stream. I didn’t realize the danger until 
I got too far to turn back. 

“The heels and soles, being pliable, 
refused to take hold of the slippery sur- 
face. Nothing but the intervention of 
Providence saved me from sliding over 
the brink. I acted like a buck and wing 
dancer trying new steps. In the end, | 
got down on my hands and knees and 
crawled for a hundred yards, leaving on 
the glacial highway enough skin to make 
two pairs of riding boots. That is as near 
as I ever came to dying; nothing heroic 





about it, either. Two hundred and fifteen 
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ynds—my weight at that time—sliding 
in the wrong direction is bad business. 

“What other handicaps do you suffer 
from? Put all the cards on the table, 
Rex. I want to make this an outline that 
covers the whole theme. Are you either | 
left-handed or color-blind? 

“What suggested that crack?” He 
janed forward from the divan and eyed 
me critically. “I suppose it would spoil 
your afternoon to learn that I_am one 
and was both. For five years I was a 
south-paw golf player and chopped wood, 
when forced to it, left-handed. Even to 
this day I find that a flash of ambi- 
dexterity—at the table—enables me to | 
get mine. Because of an inferiority com- 
plex which ties my tongue, I can say 
nothing beyond the mere admission that | 
sill I am fairly good with the feeding | 
tools. Otherwise I am now right-handed. 

“Color-blindness, I regret to say is my 
greatest affliction. Once, in the Copper 
River region, along the avalanche slide, 
| jumped a black bear out of the alders 
and emptied a clip at him. Three slugs | 
nicked the old boy, but none of them | 
seriously. He did a lot of bleeding, but 
blood stains to my eye are neither red 
nor gory. It is hard for me to dis- 
tinguish them from mere wet spots. As a 
rile they are quite indistinct. I ran that 
bear back into the alders and got another 
shot at him. 

“The guide came up and wanted to 
know. ‘He’s down,’ I announced. ‘Help 
me follow the blood stains.’ There they 
were. We maneuvered downward cau- 
tiously, but no bear. Suddenly the guide 
pointed into the thick undergrowth. Bruin, 
sitting up on his haunches, his ears for- 
ward and his paws hanging down his 
chest, was giving us the once-over. Once 
again I handed him something. He 
dropped. Down the hillside through the 
thick alders we dropped from limb to 
limb. No-béar. ‘What the hell ?’ 

“A chasm yawned at our feet. Over its 
brush-hidden brink leaned the guide. 
Sixty feet below, jammed between the 
sheer wall and detached slabs of stone, 
he finally located the remains. An hour’s 
walk along a circuitous route through 
the wet brush brought us to the kill. By 
nightfall we had stripped the pelt and 
the head from the carcass and lugged it 
in. During the whole of the operation 
I did not see one drop of red _ blood. 
Had it not been for the guide, I could 
not have tracked the wounded bear 
twenty yards. Tough luck, isn’t it?” 


TUNG by the recollection, The Beach 

fell silent. I felt sorry for the poor guy. 
With a five-foot shelf of best sellers 
from his own pen, the pelts of Kodiak, 
black and brown bear, moose, caribou, 
lions, cats, tapirs, deer and elk in his 
collection; stuffed salmon, rainbows, tar- 
pon, bone and sailfish on his walls, golf 
trophies on his mantlepiece; the only 
woman he ever married still catering to 
his slightest wish; a 15-room penthouse 
overlooking Central Park; the strength 
to drive a golf ball three hundred yards 
on the carry, and with a score of pars 
to his credit, he certainly was a sad 
spectacle. 

“What would be your course,” I asked, 
presuming upon our long friendship, “if 
you had your life to live over, again?” 
Like a grizzly contemplating the joys 
of hibernation, he sank back among the 
cushions, puffed at his cigar a spell and 
broke the silence: 

“I would shoot and fish a little, sleep 
on the tundra, get cold and wet, cultivate 
dyspepsia, chum with black flies, mos- 
quitoes, ticks and cooties, try snow-blind- 
ness and frost bites, get lost and wrecked, 
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i The New Commodore 
A new runabour of 


equipped with remote contro! steering wheel, 
fore and aft lights and hot shot battery. 


ew Boyd-Martins 
for 1929 


‘OUR newly designed boats, built through- 

out of African mahogany, with a grace of 
line characteristic of Boyd-Martin, are offered 
outboard motorists for 1929. 
For the racer, or the youth who wants to step 
out ahead, there’s the new BULLET, Sensor. 
The Commodore, the Mercury, the Diana, are 
now available in solid mahogany, with features 
that offer convenience, comfort and beauty— 
remote steering controls, lazy-back seats, cop- 
per drain pan and others. 


Hold World’s Records 


Since 1926, Boyd-Martin boats have held the 
World Championship Speed Records. From 
23.38 M.P.H. in 1926 to 39.93 M.P.H. in1928 
Boyd-Martin boats left all others in their wake. 
What better proof of strength, seaworthiness 
jor —— and inbuilt quality? Study the new1929 catalog. 


You will see just the boat that fills your needs. 
perch a yore for your copy of the 
groom. Comphanaly Uiaeetied—peory BOYD-MARTIN BOAT Co. 


detail is described so you can kno ; : 
Boyd- Martin boats from stem to stern. 252 Lee Street Delphi, Indiana 
WRITE TODAY! 


Other 1929 
Boyd-Martin Boats 


BULLET, Senior, 12% feet long, 
step plane. Genuine African mahog- 
any. For C, D and E motors. Speed, 
30 to 50 miles per hour. 


BULLET, Junior, 11 feet long, 
step plane. Genuine African mahog- 
any. For B, C and D motors. Speed, 
30 to 42 miles per hour. 


VIKING, 18 feet long, V-type fam- 
ily boat. Genuine African mahogany. 
For D and E motors. 


DIANA, 16 feet long, V-type, 4- 
passenger runabout. Genuine African 
mahogany. For B and C motors. Up- 
holstered lazy-back seats and six foot 
mahogany deck. 

MERCURY, 16 feet long, V-type, 


family boat. Genuine African mahog- 
any. For B, C and D motors. Lazy- 


BARBARA, 18 feet long, a family 
boat with capacity of nine passengers. 
For B, C and D motors. 
KINGFISHER, 16 feet long, family 
boat design similar to Barbara. For 
B, C and D motors. 


“Write alg 











BOYD-MARTIN Boars 





Own a Pioneer Boat 


We can ship it all ready to run. 
Or you can build it yourself from 
Wee = a pioneer frame or full size pat- 
SSeS SS terns. From 8’ to 75’ long. Let 
—S—— 2m us tell you about our outboard 
a-~* motor cruiser—“Neptune”. Our 
12’ step plane will make 37 miles per hour with 16-H.P. motor. Send 25c 
for literature. 









_ 








PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO., BAY CITY, MICH. 








bunk with burros, guides and rough- 








Kidney Builds Fine Boats for Every Outdoor Use! 


“Kidney Special” 
for Outboard Motors 


If you are considering the purchase of a boat, 
it will pay you well to investigate the complete 
line of Kidney water craft. Over 45 years of 
experience gives this company an excellent tech- 
nical knowledge of boat essentials. Specially 
selected and seasoned lumber is worked by 
skilled boatmakers to produce the utmest in 
service, long life, and speed. Our 16-foot V- 
bottom boat easily makes 27 M.P.H. with out- 
board moter. A complete variety of styles and 
sizes of boats available. 


Dan Kidney & Sons, Ine., Dept. C, West DePere, Wis. 


Chicago: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 8. Wahash Ave. 
New York: Bruuo Beokhard, Flushing, Long Island 








ney Boats. 








Send 6c in stamps: 
for illustrated: 
catalog of Kid- 



















































Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
eled to fit thehand ‘“S 
with asure, easy grip .> 
— pointed to find its 
way quickly—double-edged 
to Tollow through. Just the 
knife you need forcutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do. 
49—Leather Handle, 472 inch blade, 
Ne. fe Leather Sheath © $2.25 
No. 50 — Stag Handle, 472 inch blade, 
with Leather Sheath © $3. 


MARBLES 
OUTING EQUIPMENT 


‘“For Every Hour in the Open’’. 


(4 










Marble’s Products are sold Most good 
oF mailed postpaid dy kn of price. 


Write for FREE BOOK 
pig Rh 
Marble line. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. 
Company 
525 Delta Ave., 
Mich., U.S.A. 


West 
Canadian Renresentative: 


.H. ey | 
405A —— ldg. 
i 


‘4: 

innipeg o> 
Western Representa- 949°“, 
ti McDonald & @ y<e; 


ves: Cc re 
Lidge in Fras nee of? 
-- San Fran- ; 

cisco, Calif. oer 





SUN- 
WIND: 
Cleveland Traffic Police use NOBURN. 
Apply NOBURN-=stay all day in rawest 
wind and shave with comfort at night. 
NOBURN absolutely makes you wind- 
yw pont and _ proof. At all 
. G. Spalding ros. stores--or 
$1 for bottle. Guaranteed--or — 


money back. Sam Strong, 508 
Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O.' 
Send for free copy of 
“The Invisible Mask” 


Nobur 


MAKE A BOAT! 


Row Boats, Folding Boats, House Boats, 
Canoes. Easily made from our big blue prints. 
We will gladly send you our free literature. 


THE WEE-SHO-U CO. 
Dept. F. S. 
31st Street Station 








Detroit, Mich. 
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necks, sweat and worry. Moreover, I 
have always felt that Alaska will be a 
good place to visit if I ever get the 
time.” 

We sat there swapping confidences far 
into the evening. The faint rumble of 
the city reached us in the shrine of the 
penthouse. Through the open windows 
I saw a field of dusty stars cut sharply 
by the eaves. A vagrant breeze from 
New Jersey crossed the Hudson and 
played with the brave ivy that had 
usurped a trellis along the outer wall. 

“Shoot,” I said in response to a certain 
good suggestion, borne upon the night 
wind. 

For one who is color-blind, Mr. Beach 
has managed to round up some marvelous 
“red” liquor which emits also a celestial 
perfume and a flavor that lingers like a 
dream. I'll tell the world! 


GREENWINGS OF LOCUST 
BAYOU 


(Continued from page 18) 


guessable numbers. Once a great flock of 
blue geese drifted over, gabbling stri- 
dently. 

In the early afternoon the wind dropped, 
the clouds thickened and a heavy down- 
pour resulted, which lasted the remainder 
of the day and all night. When we awak- 
ened just before dawn, it was still rain- 
ing torrentially. At breakfast time no 
cessation was in prospect; so we made 
our adieus to Joe and Madame. We 
crossed the reef without difficulty and re- 
gretfully turned our backs on Locust 
Bayou. The single live-oak, forlorn and 
dripping, seeming to bid us a tearful fare- 
well. 

We parted from Alcide and Etienne 
with genuine sorrow. Even the handful 
of bills we thrust into Etienne’s hands 
quite failed to assuage his grief at the 
parting, and his lips quivered in woebe- 
gone fashion. Alcide, too, was disconsolate 
and constantly reiterated the hope that we 
would return the next season, the fre- 
quency with which I assured him of our 
intended return seeming not to register 
with him. His last words as the big yacht 
moved away were: “Yo’ will come back 
nex’ Novembah, yes, M’sieu Cap’n? Yo’ 
will bring him sure, Papa? Sure?” 

We waved our hands and in one voice 
shouted “Sure!” at which Alcide’s chub- 
by face broke into its first smile of the 
afternoon. 

The low, reedy shores glided past and 
gave place to the chéneaux as we labored 
up the broad Atchafalaya River. Soon 
the chéneaux fell behind. Thick forests of 
cypress and tupelo crowded the banks, 
somber under the weeping sky. A wedge 
of low-flying geese came out of the north, 
swerving aside as they passed us. High 
up a flock of pintails sped past. A dozen 
plump bluebills arose from the river and 
rocked by. Southward bound, all, to that 
fecund, fragrant mashland stretching end- 
lessly away to the restless Gulf. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


Time told on the big fellow, and at last 
I could feel him tiring. The fish seemed 
to realize the futility of reaching his 
haven of refuge, the tangled mass of 
roots, and at last I was able gently and 
carefully to lead him to a gravel bar on 
the opposite side of the stream, away 
from the danger of the roots. For a mo- 
ment I felt somewhat more secure. 

It took the utmost caution on my part 
now to maintain the advantage I had 
gained. I measured the fish mentally, and 
then realized that the small landing net 
which hung at my side would be wholly 





inadequate for the task at hand. I shoyy 
be foolish to attempt it, I thought. Ther 
was only one other course open to m 
I led the now thoroughly tired troy 
gently over toward the bar. Keeping ty 
line taut, I slipped one foot and my fre 
hand under the trout and slid him 
on to the bar, throwing my rod aheaj 
of me. 

When the fish struck the bar, fp 
started to flop. My boys later said thy 
the dive I made on top of that fish re. 
minded them of a football player, | 
wrapped both arms around him and helj 
him there until I could get my hands into 
his gills. When I had secured a firm 
hold, I carried the fish up into a fief 
several yards away from the water. }t 
was then that I breathed deeply for the 
first time. The boys were thrilled with 
the capture of the big fish, but thei 
greatest kick came from my own re 
action. They told me I trembled so with 
excitement that my hands shook violently 
when I tried to remove the fly. 

The royal coachman was deeply im. 
bedded in the roof of the trout’s mouth 
under the bony process. Had the fish not 
been so well hooked, undoubtedly | 
would have lost him in spite of careful 
playing. After dispatching the fish, we 
laid him on the ground and did a war. 
dance about him by way of relieving our 
feelings. I found the fish was much too 
large to get in my creel. I wrapped him 
as best I could, but as the sun was ex- 
tremely hot he was pretty well dried out 
when I got home. 

The trout measured 26%4 inches in 
length, and its girth was 14% inches, 
The scales showed 634 pounds, but it was 
the opinion of people who saw him that 
the fish would have weighed another 
quarter of a pound, bringing it to the 
7-pound mark, had I been able to weigh 
it at the time of catching. The rod used 
was a split bamboo, maker unknown, the 
reel of English manufacture, fly type, the 
line a Sampson and the lure a No. 10 
royal coachman fanwing. 

I took the fish at once to my taxi- 
dermist, who did a wonderful job of 
mounting. So another trophy joined my 
collection. 


RUMINATIONS OF A TACKLE 
SALESMAN 


(Continued from page 35) 


won't be seen and fish for blue-gills. 

“Where is that float?” Profanity. “I 
thought I had some small gut hooks.” 
More profanity. Lots of nice 6/0 and 
7/0 hooks, but nothing to charm the little 
“gold dollars.” Result: all that sizzles in 
the frying pan is bacon. 

“I’m rough and tough; don’t need no 
mosquito dope.” Yah—and a couple of 
yahs! So’s your old shoe leather, but that 
doesn’t keep the flies off the cows. 

“Naw, I don’t want any gaff or land- 
ing net. I’ll grab ’em by the gills or yank 
em in so fast their ears will burn.” Fatal 
words. When the big one of the season is 
hooked, fought to a finish, then lost in 
landing, blubber; I tried to sell you a 
net. Do you carry a spare line, a bottle 
of reel oil? No? I don’t suppose you carry 
an extra tire for the flivver or keep any 
lubricant in the crank case. 

I would like to bust up a few play 
houses for the boys who shop around and 
load up with tackle from the dime stores. 
I was showing a thrifty buyer a well- 
selected layout one day. I could see he 
liked everything but the price. The rod 
was inexpensive but serviceable. It was 
fitted with agate tip top and first guide; 
the rest were nickel-silver. 

“This rod isn’t any buy,” said my cus- 
tomer. “I have a friend who bought a rod 
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ioe half the price that had agate in all 
ihe guides, and they were twice as big 


ese. 
1 ant say anything, but showed him 
bamboo caster with metal guides 
oof after that a cheap rod similar to his 
friend's, fitted up with nice big red guides 
_all glass. I figure that more cheap steel 
ads are sold by big red glass guides than 


jy any other means. The point is, what 


we you buying, a fishing rod or a set of 


beads ? , 
A fellow comes in who has bought, or 








tends to buy, a cheap reel with 16 con- 
rivances and about 914 adjustments. It 
* gbvious that he is sold already. All he 
wants is for the salesman to pat him on 
ie back for his good judgment, push him 
wer the edge and rob him of his money. 
sad to say, I do it. I have to. If I tried 
tak up more appropriate merchandise, 
ie would excuse himself and buy his reel 
st a competitor’s. 

But if ever I am caught wilfully and 
maliciously trying to sell such a reel to | 
an innocent and open-minded customer, | 
[hope some good Samaritan jabs.a gang | 
ok into some tender spot of my anatomy | 
and pulls it out by sheer force. 

Last summer a young lawyer walked 
yp to me. “I’m on my vacation,” he said. | 
“| want to go fishing. I haven't fished 
for ten years. I don’t know what I need | 
op where to go. Can you help me out?” | 
I rigged him up and sent him north to 
a old stamping ground of mine. Three 
weeks later he strolled in, shook my 
tand, and told me that he had had a fine 
time. To further show his appreciation, 
he had ‘caught a bigger fish than I was 
eer able to snake out of the same region. 
That’s the kind of business tackle men 
like to handle. Drop in, and we will do 
the same by you. 


THE THREE STAGES OF BRUIN 
(Continued from page 37) 


tht was reported to be acting highway- 
man a little further on. On arriving home 
that evening, I found that had I started 
ott about two hours earlier that morn- 
ing I would have had the experience 
f being stopped by two brand new 
‘tandits” in an altogether new location. 
A Banff party had had the luck I missed. 
Mr. F. Kidney, a Banff merchant, ac- 

companied by his family and assistant, 
Mr. Louis Stafford, left Banff about 7 
AM. that morning for a_ particularly 
long drive. When on the flats, not far 
past Pete’s corner, they noticed a large 
bear at the side of the road. Mr. Kidney 
stopped the car, and Mr. Stafford, who 
happened to be sitting in the rear seat, 
reached for his camera and prepared to 
descend. As his hand reached for the 
door handle it was almost covered by 
the paw of a bear, which had reared | 
silently from the road, ready for the 
expected gift. | 
Quickly Mr. Stafford turned to the | 

opposite side, being forced, in so doing, | 
to lean forward. As his head came over 
the door he narrowly missed bumping 
noses with another bear. For a moment 
he thought he was seeing double, but 
realized that there were really two bears, 
one on each side of the car. A sudden 
starting of the car shook the bears off, | 
and allowed Mr. Stafford to alight and | 
take his pictures. 
This finished, a new difficulty arose. 

The bears steadfastly maintained their 
positions at the car doors. Mr. Kidney 
shook the “bandits” off once more by 
starting the car, but they were back in 
position before his passenger could get | 
aboard. Twice this expedient was tried 
with failure. Then Stafford somewhat | 
(Continued on page 87) | 


















So Simple in Operation That Your Friends 
Can Get Marvelous Pictures of YOU With It! 
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Bring back amazingly fine 
pictures and you re-live the thrills of sport or 
travel for life. Each detail a vivid memory! 


Pictures that formerly only an artist could 
capture are now made possible for every- 
body through the Graflex Camera’s incredible 
speed and absolute certainty of focus. 
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Graflex “Series B’,3'4” x 414’,;speed up to I /1000 
second — $80 ...... Other models $85 to $375 


Featured by the Best Dealer Everywhere 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





























KING STEELHEAD 
By R. Leckie-Ewing 


RITISH COLUMBIA is singular- 

ly fortunate in possessing within 

its 280,000 square miles of coun- 

try, a magnificent network of 
lakes, rivers and mountain streams, near- 
ly all of which teem with fish of one kind 
or another. Salmon and trout of many 
varieties frequent most of the lakes and 
rivers, and in other waters grayling, pike 
and coarse fish are there, for those who 
care to catch them. 

Up to the present day I doubt if even 
half of these splendid waters of ours have 
been explored, or fished over, owing chief- 
ly to their remoteness from civilization. 
A few of the now fast-dying-out tribes of 
Indians live in some of these more inac- 
cessible parts of the country, and subsist 
mainly upon the game and fish found 
therein. Their lures and the methods 
which they employ in catching fish are 
of the crudest description. 

During my _ twenty-five 
dence in British Columbia I have 
enjoyed many happy and intensely in- 
teresting fishing trips in many parts, 
and although my personal inclinations have 
been more towards my rifle and shot- 
gun, I have nevertheless 
explored new country, 
where the lakes and riv- 
ers perhaps never before 
saw a rod or a reel. 

I have, in these almost 
unknown waters, caught 
baskets of trout which 
should be the envy of 
fishermen. In pioneer 
days I used to see, in 
the lakes, rivers, and 
streams, trout in count- 
less numbers and of 
stupendous size—that is, 
compared to anything 
one sees or reads about 
in the Old Land. I must 
add that the very big 
trout seldom if ever 
take a fly, and very often 
will take nothing at all. 
Always, or nearly al- 
ways, you have to troll 
or spin for them. 

I consider the steel- 
head trout as an all- 
round fish, the king of 
all British Columbian 
trout. As far as I know 
there is no_ scientific 
classification of the va- 
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Edited by Seth Briggs 





This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





rieties of trout found in British Columbia. 
I have caught, in various places, some 
half-dozen varieties, namely, the steel- 
head, cutthroat, Dolly Varden, rainbow, 
Great Lake, and eastern brook. To the 
ordinary fisherman, except in coloring, 
and marking, all these varieties are fairly 
like each other, and so I will only give a 
short description of the steelhead. 

This fish, to the uninitiated observer, 
could very easily pass for a salmon. His 
colorings of brightest silver and lovely 
sea green could not be more beautiful. 
Sometimes his sides are heavily spotted 
and blotched with black, which only adds 
to his handsome appearance. 

In shape, the steelhead is not so deeply 
built as the salmon, but it is of longer and 
more tapering proportions—although one 
often catches the heavier ones in a very 
deep and chunky build. The head is neat 
and small; the flesh is of a pinkish color, 
and for culinary purposes is second to 
no fish either in fresh or salt water. 


A day’s ogtch of splendid sscathond from Lake went British Columbia 








The steelheads should really be divided 
into two classes, namely, the coast, which 
ascends rivers and streams from the sea 
in very much the same way as does the 
sea-trout, and the land-locked variety, 
This last named, which cannot reach the 
sea, lives its life in the Great Lakes, but 
more often in the streams and rivers 
which run into them. The coast steelhead 
is considered by most anglers and rightly 
so, the better fish, as he can be caught by 
fly as well as by spinning and trolling, fish 
up to fifteen pounds or so taking the fly 
readily during certain seasons of the year. 


HE land-locked, the fly-fisherman 

seldom catches in weight over five 
pounds or so. The coast steelhead, owing 
doubtless to its more energetic way 
of living, is a fiercer fighter. It possesses 
the most wonderful dash and energy, 
and fights up to its very last ounce of 
strength. 

The interior steelhead runs to a con- 
siderably larger size than the coast. Un- 
fortunately, these big fellows never take 
the fly, and can only be caught during the 
winter months, say from November to 
March. 

However, if the fisherman is prepared 
and keen enough to put up with the 
discomfort of cold, snow, and frost, he 
will certainly get all the 
thrills he wants when 
trolling for and playing 
these giant trout. 

To my way of think- 
ing, he is a poor fisher- 
man indeed who does 
not consider a catch of 
winter steelhead weigh- 
ing anywhere between 


five and seventeen 
pounds per fish, ample 
reward for any hard- 
ships he may en- 
dure. 

To get the best out of 
winter trolling, one 


should use a light fly 
rod, a heavy, smooth- 
running reel with 150 
yards of line; or one 
can, if he prefers it, use 
a short trolling rod. As 
a rule, when the water 
is calm, I let out 100 
yards of line. If the 
water is rough, half this 
length is sufficient. A 
short and very strong 
bronzed steel trace is 
needed, and as for baits, 
spoons and similar metal 
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models are all one ordinarily requires. 

Silver is the favorite color, or a combi- 
nation of silver-copper or silyer-brass, and 
an average length of from four to six 
inches. If the fish are biting they will take 
almost any lures. The Indians, who used 
to catch enormous numbers of our largest 
trout, made their own baits, cutting them 
out of old tea and tobacco tins, any shape 
or size, and just wiring on two or three 
hooks. I never use any sinker, as during 


Two steelheads in excellent condition 


winter big trout are nearly always near 
the surface. 

When you hook one of these heavy 
steelheads you have to play him pretty 
carefully, especially if you are using 
light tackle. Their strength and fighting 
powers are prodigious, and they never 
give up the battle till every ounce of 
strength has been played out of them. 
Usually, if you hook a ten or fifteen 
pounder, he starts off with a rush, often 
leaping several times in the air in an en- 
deavor to shake the offending hook out of 
his mouth. 


HEN you start to reel in and get a 

purchase on your fish, he will come 
very gradually, pulling, tugging, and jump- 
ing all the way. When at last you get your 
fish close to the boat and think the fight 
is almost over, it often starts all over 
again, as, the moment he gets a sight of 
the boat, his failing energies seem to re- 
vive, and again this noble fish makes a 
iresh bid for life, diving, plunging and 
tearing his way all round, in his endeavor 
to get away from the boat. 

However, every dog has his day, and 
with care and luck, your grand big fighter 
has at last to acknowledge defeat. You 
drag him, utterly worn out, to the side 
ot your boat and the gaff completes your 
conquest. ® 

A freshly caught steelhead of fifteen or 
twenty pounds is almost as perfect a pic- 
ture of symmetry and beauty as the eye 
of man could desire to see. 

Of course, as in all other fishing, one 
has many blank days, and in this winter 
trolling I have sometimes fished through 
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a whole winter, rowing many weary miles 
with scarcely a fish to show for it. But 
this is exceptional, and I have never yet 
been able to fathom why it should be so, 
as the fish were there all the time. Today, 
the average size of the steelhead is not 
as big as it was twenty years ago; that is, 
in some of the lakes. I believe I hold the 
record for an Okanagan Lake Steelhead, 
which weighed twenty-eight pounds. 
During the last few winters fishing has 
been very good and I have caught speci- 
mens of fifteen pounds, and a few seven- 
teen pounds and over. Another catch 
which I made one cold, windy day last 
winter, must, I think, also be a record. 
In less than two hours I landed nine fish, 
silver and Kamloops trout, which weighed 
seventy-three pounds, the largest being a 
splendid steelhead of seventeen pounds. 


eed winter I also had both the pleasure 
and the disappointment of twice hook- 
ing and losing a Kamloops trout, which 
would have easily broken all records for 
size. The first time I had him on I had 
barely time to drop my oars and grab 
my rod before he tore himself off, but in 
the few seconds I felt him I could tell he 
was a tremendously heavy fish. The next 
time, and in almost the same place, I was 
more fortunate. I was using a shorter 
line, about fifty yards, when he took my 
bait. There was no mistaking his size; 
he took my hook, was up in the air like 
a flash, gave three or four mighty leaps 
and was off. I had a good look at him and 
was able to see his magnificent size. I’ve 
never had anything on within ten or fif- 
teen pounds of his weight. Although 
many times since I’ve been for hours troll- 
ing the same spot, I have not again seen 
him; but I still live in hope of some day 
fighting it out with the old fellow. 

As to the best sort of weather for 
winter trolling, the steelhead does not ap- 
pear to be particular when he takes. Often 
in dead calm water, with a brilliant win- 
ter sun shining, you will make a fine catch. 
I prefer, however, a dull, foggy day with 
a few degrees of frost and snow falling. 
On such days the trout are right on the 
surface, and often you will see the huge 
fellows breaking water or jumping clean 
up in the air, when you can hear the 
splash of the fish as they hit the water 
again, half a mile away. You have a 
chance of making a splendid catch, as 
very often, if you are fortunate enough 
to be near a school of these big fish, and 
can swing your troll close to where you 
have seen fish rise, or jump, you very 
often get them. 

The land-locked steelhead can, of 
course, be caught during the summer 
months, either by fly-fishing or trolling, 
but seldom do you get during these 
months fish weighing more than five or 
six pounds; usually around half this size 
or even smaller, and the fly-fishing in the 
Great Lakes is not, as a rule, very good. 
Usually, my appetite for such fishing has 
been entirely ruined by winter trolling. 

The steelhead have their favorite feed- 
ing grounds. You will catch them, year 
after year, in and around the same 
stretches of water, and this is rather 
extraordinary, as these places more oiten 
than not are far out in the lake, a mile 
or more from the shore and where the 
water is of unknown depth. One would 
expect to catch them fairly close to shore, 
but this is seldom the case. I hardly ever 
fish closer in than half a mile from the 
beach. 

Of all the waters in the province in 
which it has been my good fortune to 
have fished, there is one small lake which 
stands ever in my mind’s eye as the most 
perfect picture of beauty. It is only a 
small sheet of water, perhaps four miles 
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°Non-T wisting 

°Non-Sticking 
Joints 

Only on GEP-RODS! 


OW you can cast all day and your 
guides will always be properly lined- 

up. The new GEP-ROD Automatic Joint 
lock—a patented hexagon socket and collar 
joint—prevents your rod from twisting. Nor 
will the joints ever stick or rust. The pat- 
ented Alloy Liner makes it easy to put any 
GEP-ROD together ortake it apart at all times. 


Interesting Booklet FREE 


Write today for free booklet describing other 
exclusive GEP-ROD features such as the 
screwless reel locking handle, automatic rod 
lock, solid chrome-vanadium steel rods, etc. 
Includes complete line of One-Piece, Com- 
bination, and Three-Piece Tubular Steel 
GEP-RODS. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ii. 
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List prices of level sizes, 25 yds. H $1.40, 
G $1.55, F $1.75, E $1.95, D $2.20, C 


$2.55, B $3.00. 





—spdes 


Double tapered, 30 yds. HEH $7.00, 
H D H $7.50, H C H $8.00. 


You’ll Basket 
More Fish 

















gree is one reason for liking an Ashaway Crandall’s 

American Finish Fly Line. But there is much more pleasure 
in fly fishing besides taking them off the hook. You will quickly 
realize that your constant enjoyment of the improvement in your 
casting is just as important as the results of the improvement. 








Ashaway Extra Strength 
Waterproof Bait-casting 
Line. A general favorite. 








an 


Feel the great pliability or softness, the 
smooth, fast shooting surface, the unusual 
weight. They all add accuracy and delicacy 
to every cast. 


Ask your dealer to show you one of these 
best fly lines to suit your favorite rod. Should 
|| he be unable to, please write to us. “More 
| Fish Stories,” FREE. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 732, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Every Ashaway Line is guaranteed satisfactory to you or your money back. 


Fishing “5 Lines 
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A Swift, Lightweight 
Casting Reel 


ERE is the Martin Fly-Wate—an auto- 
matic reel so light, so swift, yet so 
responsive to the touch, that it is ideal 
or bait and fly casting. Gives a perfect 
balance to fly reds. Made in three sizes. 
Prices $8, $10 and $12. 

Other Martin Models made in § sizes 
with line capacity of 75 to 250 feet. 
Prices from $4.50 to $10. 

The Martin makes fishing sportier 
than ever before—gives perfect control 
of rod, reel and line with one hand. 
Ideal for those handicapped by the loss 
ofahandorarm. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write us for free illustrated 
booklet describing models and sizes. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
600 Main St. Mohawk N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC 





MIN-NEX 





SHING REELS 








Presses who have 
seen Min-nix Lures 
enthuse about their ap- 
pearance. Fishermen who 
have used Min-nix Lures 
enthuse about them as 
fish getters. You'll want 
at least one for your 
tackle box. The Min- 
nix Metal Crab weighs 
% oz., 3” long, for cast- 
ing and trolling. #5/0 
O’Shaughnessy or #1/0 
treble hook in bright 
nickel, gold, oxidized 
bronze, red and white, as- 
sorted bucktails. If your 
tackle shop does not 
have them, a dollar bill 


will bring one postpaid. 
MIN-NIX 


739 Clinton Ave. S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 






























long by three-quarters wide. The Water 
is as clear as crystal, coming, as it does, 
from the glaciers and snow-peaks which 
can be seen in the far distance. It is sup. 
rounded on all sides by towering moun. 
tains clad, right to the water's edge by 
magnificent timber, conifers of various 
sorts. Here and there along the shore 
are open grassy banks, dotted over wi 
beech, maple or cottonwood. A splendig 
creek runs into the lake at the top 
end, up which the fish run in Spawning. 
time. 

But apart altogether from its perfey 





beauty, which my pen is quite unable to 


Showing what can be done with the fy 
rod in British Columbia 


describe, this small lake is full of mag 
nificent trout, weighing from one pound 
up to twenty pounds. I have seen them, 
in countless numbers, sometimes swim 
ming close to shore in deep water; often 
in the cool of a summer evening they rise 
and jump and splash about in the shallow 
water, near the mouth of the creek; truly 
a wonderful sight. Now here comes the 
puzzle. 

I have known this lake for twenty 
years. I have fished its waters, time and 
again, using every sort of lure I know of, 
but all without success. Only once, 
while trolling very deep did I ever hook 
one of these big fish, and after getting him 
close to my boat, I lost him, a steelhead 
which would have gone around fifteen 
pounds. I have caught a few small ones, 
around eight or twelve ounces, with fly, 
and that is all. 


KNOW the fishing of such waters, 

but I have to confess that the trout 
in this wonderful little lake, which for 
want of a better name I call “Silver 
Cup,” have completely beaten me. Per- 
haps some day a fisherman more fortunate 
and more clever than myself will manage 
to get these big fellows to take. If he 
Joes, he will certainly have the sport of 
a lifetime. 

There is also another lake, a few 
miles on from Silver Cup, on the shores 
of which there is still in existence 4 
most comfortable small hotel, an id 
place where one can enjoy, as I and my 
family sometimes do, a perfect summef 
holiday away from the cares of business. 
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HERE’S AN UNUSUAL ONE! 


R. F. H. WILSON of Newport, 
Oregon sent us the photograph here 
roduced and supplied the following un- 
ysual and very interesting incident. We 
are sure it will be welcomed by angling 
readers everywhere. It is such out-of-the- 
ordinary happenings that largely contrib- 
te toward making angling the fascinating 
gport it is. Mr. Wilson’s tale is as fol- 
lows : 

Tiecently my wife and I were fishing 
from a boat in Yaquima Bay at Newport, 
Oregon, using light tackle and live lures. 
My wife had a strike on the first cast 
and hooked a thirty inch ling cod, which 
she played up to within reach of the gaff. 

At this moment the large fish shown in 
the photograph, also a ling cod, rushed 
to the surface and seized the hooked fish. 
As I reached over the side of the boat 
to gaff the hooked fish the big ling cod 
released his hold and darted away. 

Ihad the next strike, the fish was a sea 
bass which weighed seven and _three- 
qarters pounds. After I had brought the 
fsh to within reach of the gaff the big 
fing cod again rose to the surface and 
sized the hooked bass. But when the 
big fish saw me leaning over the side of 





The author and the ling cod 


the boat to gaff my sea bass he again re- 
linquished his hold and disappeared into 
the depths. 

My next strike proved to be from a fish 
known as a kelp, weighing about four 
pounds. It put up a spirited fight. When 
I got it near the boat it made a determined 
tush toward open water, and just as I 
checked the run up it came to the surface, 
held firmly in the jaws of the big ling 
cod. This time I did not attempt to work 
the two fish over to within reach of my 
gaff. Instead, I called to another angler 
who was fishing in a boat about seventy- 
five feet away. 

During the interval of about three 
minutes in which the angler lifted his 
anchor and moved his boat the big ling 
cod hung on to the hooked kelp. He 
moved about near the surface and refused 
to sound in spite of the slowly approaching 
boat. The angler was successful in gaffing 
the big ling cod, which proved to be fifty- 
one inches in length and weighed twenty- 
six and three-quarters pounds. 








Bulls-Eye Casting Sure 


Does Get the Fish 


_—; spang where he wants it 
and when! There with the flick 
that fools them. Big boy set on a hair 
trigger. SOCK! 

Bull’s-eye casting sure does get the 
fish. The thrills are yours. Thanks to 
the straight-shooting Meisselbach 
Bull’s-Eye Casting Reel No. 100. 
Makes promptness, accuracy and neat 
bait handling a habit. Keeps your baits 
at home, your lines intact. Puts man- 
size fish tracings on the wall—much 
good eating under your belt. 

For nearly forty years Meisselbach 
has been making better and better 
fishing reels. A year ago the 
Bull’s-Eye level wind was given 
to the fish- » ermen, after a deal 
of hard / testing. Designed 






The Meisselbach Automatic reel 
for fly casting, strip casting and 
bait fishing. Most modern, light, 
strong, dependable. Price $5.00. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., 


The Meisselbach Takapart bait- The 
casting and trolling reel—for many 
years the general favorite. Capacity 
100 yards. Price $7.00. 


Division of 


and built for accuracy, it named itself 
and has given remarkable satisfaction. 
Has the same originality of design, 
excellent materials and fine precision 
workmanship for which Meisselbach 
Reels are famous. Nickel steel rust 
resisting pivots in phosphor bronze 
bearings which are adjustable and re- 
movable. Nickel silver spool flanges; 
brass arbor; end plates made of Permo, 
with choice of black, brown, red or 
green; frame solid brass heavily nickel 
plated. Quadruple multiplier. Line 
capacity 100 yards. Price $5.00 
Get one from your dealer. Accept 
no substitute—please write tc 
us. Complete Cataiog of all 
famous Meisselbach Fishing 
Reels sent FREE. 





Meisselbach Rainbow— 
America’s popular single-action fly- 
rod and strip-casting reel. Capacity 
50 yards. Price $5.00. 


The General Industries Co. 


2921 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 


Meisselbach | 
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“Bass, Wall-eyes, Perch, Pickerel 


and Bull-heads on one Shimmy!” 
“FENCLOSED find picture of 41-inch, 17%4- 

pound Great Northern Pike taken on your 
Shimmy Wiggler, at Spirit Lake, Iowa, last 
August. 
“This boy put up a forty-five-minute scrap! 
“I have taken Bass, Wall-eyes, Perch, Pickerel 
and Bull-heads during one day’s fishing on the 
lake, using your Shimmy Wiggler. This Great 
Northern Pike was said to be the largest taken 
there this season. I used a 12-pound line on a 
5-oz. rod.” 

Yours truly 
W. T. Skaggs, 
Lenora, Kansas 


This is the Shimmy Wiggler on which Mr. Skaggs says 
he has taken ‘“‘Bass, all-eyes, Perch, Pickerel and 
Bull-heads” during the same day’s fishing. Surely as 
universally attractive lure as this is deserving of at least 
a trial on your next trip. Comes in 4 and % ounce 
sizes, $1.00. Brass or nickel finish—different colored 
streamers. 





Other successful Foss lures are illustrated below. Their 
great popularity everywhere there’s enough water to 
float a fish proves exceptional efficiency under almost any 
and all conditions. Don’t get away this year without at 
least one of each of these lures. Your dealer has them. 





Oriental Wiggler, $1.00. ¥, or % oz., 


white, or red and white colorings. 






Foss Frog Wiggler, $1.00. No. 12—'% oz., 1/0 hook. 
No. 11—% oz., 3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish—different colored streamers. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with these lures, and 
with the genuine Al. Foss pork strips, send us his 
name and the price and we'll furnish you direct. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 


of the Pork Rind Minnows 
2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
76 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE FINGERLINGS? 
By Ben East 


HAT becomes of a _ fingerling 

trout, hatched in a hatchery trough, 
grown in a rearing pond, and fed on a 
diet of ground liver, when it is finally 
released in the swift waters of a trout 
stream to shift for itself? 

On the answer to this question depends 
much of the practical success of fish culture 
and rearing programs on which various 
state conservation departments are spend- 


Work of tagging the brook trout Was 
begun in October. Some of the fig 
scheduled for tagging—trout hatched the 
previous spring and averaging about 


four inches in length—were found to 
be too small. In the opinion of Dr. 

Metzelaar, fish culturist of the Michi. 
gan conservation department who rec. 





ommended the plan, a trout must be seven 
to ten inches long to carry the tag sy. 





ing many thousands of dollars annually. 

In 1926 the Michigan Conservation De- 
partment planted 2,000,000 fingerling 
trout in the streams of that state. By 
1927 a system of rearing stations made 
possible the increase of this figure to 
10,000,000, with of course a correspond- 
ing falling off in the number of fish 
planted in the fry stage. The fingerling 
plant for 1928 will exceed that of 1927, 
and additional rearing ponds are still 
being planned. 

What becomes of these millions of 
fingerlings? Has their pond _ rearing 
robbed them of their natural hiding in- 
stincts so that many of them fall victim 
to predacious fish or other foes of young 
trout within a short time after they are 
planted? 

Has liver feeding softened them and 
unfitted them to find food for themselves 
in the wild streams, with the result that 
a majority of them starve? 

How many of them survive their nat- 
ural enemies long enough to reach legal 
size and go into the creel of a trout 
fisherman? How long do they resist the 
lure of a blue dun, a brown hackle or 
a royal coachman, laid down before them 
at the head of a pool? How fast do 
they grow and what is their average 
size when caught? 


O they migrate from the place where 

they are planted? How far do they 
travel and in what sections of the stream 
do they finally make their home? No 
one knows. 

So, in an effort to find the answers 
to these and many more questions, of 
interest alike to the fish culturist and 
the angler, the Michigan conservation 
department is launching the first exten- 
sive tagging project ever undertaken on 
fresh water fish. 

What bird banding is in the study of 
the migration and breeding habits of 
wildfowl and other birds, tagging 
promises to become in the quest for in- 
formation concerning the fate of hatchery- 
reared fish. 

The Michigan plan calls for the tag- 
ging of 10,000 trout, divided among the 
state’s three species as follows: brooks, 
3,500; browns, 2,500; rainbows, 4,000. 
These fish will be tagged at the state 
rearing stations and hatcheries during 
the cold weather of this winter and next 
spring, and planted at once in nearby 
streams to initiate the experiment. 


How the tag is attached to the base of the tail 


cessfully. Work on the brooks will be 
continued next spring, and the tagging 
of the browns and rainbows also will be 
carried out at that time. 

The tags are narrow strips of non- 
corrosive metal, bent in the form of a 
triangle. A small slot is punched in one 
end and the other end forms a tongue to 
fit through this slot. A special tagging 
tool presses the sharp tongue through the 
tail, fin or gill cover of the fish, then 
locks it firmly in the slot, forming the 
tag into a long flat band. 

Each tag bears the lettering “Mich” 
on one side and a serial number on the 
other. The tags may be attached at the 
base of the tail on the dorsal fin, through 
a fin or through the edge of the gill coy- 
er. They must be fastened where the 
tissue is sufficiently thick and _ strong 
to prevent them from being easily torn 
out. Dr. Metzelaar believes that fasten- 


ing them to the tail or gill cover of 
the fish will prove most successful and 





Method of applying tag by means of spe 
cial tool 


this method has been employed on the 
brook trout tagged so far. 

Although this is the first experiment 
of its kind ever to be undertaken by a 
state conservation department with fresh 
water fish, fish culturists report that 
tagging has been carried out success 
fully on the salmon of the Pacific coast 
with satisfactory results. The salt water 
fish suffer no harm from the tags. No 
one knows what the effect will be on 
the fresh water fish, but it is not ex- 
pected any trout will be lost as a result 
of the tagging. 

The work must be carried out in cod 
weather, however. Fungus present in the 
water during warm weather would at 
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tack and kill the fish. Of course the 
trout are handled very carefully and are 
out of the water only a short time. Be- 
ginning next spring fishermen on the 
sreams Of Michigan will be asked to 
report the serial number of any tagged 
trout they catch, together with complete 
data on the location, the size of the fish 
and other facts wanted by the conserva- 
tion department. 

When the tagging was begun early 
in October, the Michigan conservation 
department believed it had tagged the 
frst fresh water fish ever marked for 
jdentification. Publication of this state- 
ment, however, brought a denial of the 
daim from Wallace Van Cleave, resid- 
ing at Thompsonville, a village in Ben- 
zie County, Michigan. 


BOUT thirty years ago, Van Cleave 

relates, his father, Col. J. R. B. Van 
Cleave, carried out a tagging experiment 
in Lake Miltona near Alexandria in cen- 
tral Minnesota. A great many fish, 
mostly black bass, were tagged in an 
effort to learn their yearly gain in weight, 
their migratory habits, whether bass 
would again take a bait after being once 
caught by fishermen, and other scientific 
information. 

The tags were pear-shaped pieces of 
light metal, apparently aluminum, not 
more than an inch in length. On one side 
they bore a serial number, on the other 
the name Van Cleave. A small hole was 
drilled in the small end of the tags and 
they were attached to the fish by wir- 
ing them onto the gill cover with fine 
copper wire run through this hole. 

A reward of $1 was offered to any 
fsherman catching one of the tagged 
fish if he would take it to Col. Van 
Cleave for inspection. Many were re- 
turned and much interesting informa- 
tion gathered, according to the younger 
Van Cleave 


FISHING CONTEST CHATTER 


LL the classes in the 1928 National 

Fishing Contest have closed. There 
remains now but the judging in the late 
classes, such as the Intermediate and 
Southern Divisions of the Large-Mouth 
Black Bass Class and the Tarpon Class. A 
complete list of the prize winners will be 
published in the March issue. ; 

Some big fish have been entered in the 
competition, as in the past. The Nationa! 
Fishing Contest again sounds an optimis- 
tic note. The long-faced brethren. who 
claim that all the big fish have been 
caught years ago, would get a surprise 
if they could take a peep into our files 
right now. We only hope they will look 
at the list of prize winners, shortly to be 
published. 

No matter how intensively a body of 
water may be fished, there are bound to 
be wise and crafty members of the finny 
tribe who will consistently escape the 
anglers’ lures, but eventually every good 
sized fish meets up with an angler whose 
tackle is sturdier than the fish’s fighting 
power, and another fine trophy enters the 
Contest. 

If you who read this were not repre- 
sented in the 1928 FrELD AND STREAM 
Prize Fishing Contest, we invite you now, 
while the snow is still flying, to join with 
us in 1929. The complete list of rules, 
conditions and prizes for the 1929 compe- 
tition will be published in one of the 
spring issues of FreLD AND STREAM. It 
won't be a great while until it will be 
time to get out the tackle and again em- 
bark upon one of the pleasantest recrea- 
tions given to man—the sport of angling. 
Make a resolution now to be with us dur- 
ing the coming fishing season. 





A FISHING THRILL 


e YOU WILL AFVER FORGET / 


WITH THESE 3NEW TRIEDand/ 
PROVEN CREEK CHUB LURES ; 


_—— yourself for something absolutely new 
and entirely different! Anticipate a veritable fish- 
ing adventure! Three entirely new baits—two of them 
surface lures, created along Creek Chub’s Famous 
True-to-Nature policy—and the other an entirely new 
departure from the ordinary pork rind lures—awaits 
your inspection—at your favorite fishing tackle 
dealers ! 











Your first glance—and more so when you feel and 
study them—will tell you that Creek Chub has again 
designed and created the biggest thing in fishing tackle 
—lures that are designed right and made right—with 
the kind of action that attracts and teases even the 
big fish to strike! Above all, make sure your first fish- 
ing trip is a success by taking these new “Fish Getting 
many states that has gone completely Wonders” along with you! They’re guaranteed to 
y+ AA A $s Famous Fish “Catch More Fish”. 


THE NEw ‘“*‘WIGL-Y-RIND” 


Nickel Finish 
Series No. S10 
Weight % 





One of the many “Btg y? (934 


Ibs. 
Caught by Vernie Morris at Lake Kis- 
simee) that Creek Chub Lures ‘‘Are 
Getting’ down in Florida—one of the 









The newest devel- 
opment in the ever 
popular pork rind 
lure and beyond 
doubt the most at- 
tractive lure of this 
kind on the market. 


The body of the lure Is weighted brass shell, highly 
nickeled and polished. Uses any standard pork rind. Single and double 
hooks interchangeable making two lures for the price of one. Single hook 
is rigid and of conventional type, is easily removed and loose double 
hooks substituted. Can also use standard buck-tail or streamer fly. Big 
siow motion spinner gives the rind a natural swimming motion, helps 
prevent fouling in the weeds. A guaranteed killer. 


THE NEw “Lucky MouseE”’ 


Length 24 inches 

Series No. 3600 
Weight % oz. 
Price $1.00 











FLY-ROD MOUSE 


Positively the most life-like 
imitation of a swimming 
mouse ever produced; in size, 
appearance and action; strictly 
a top-water lure. Slow reeling 
gives it every appearance of a 
mouse and when retrieved at 
a moderately fast speed, pro- 

duces a churning effect in the water due to a vacuum or spray being pro- 
duced by water striking the ears. By elevating the rod tip and twitching 
the lure along, it gives the effect of a smalt mouse frantically struggling 
te rise from the surface. A most wonderful bait for bass. A very popular 
bait for night fishing. Guaranteed a Killer. 





Price 75¢ 
The tittle One in a box 
“yr a ight f 
our Lucky Mouse—just ri or 
fly rod fishing for bass large 
trout. Very light and “‘lifts’’ 
easily, not hard on the rod. 
Comes in three finishes. F200— 











Natural Mouse Gray. F202— 
Every Creek Chub Lure sold with guarantee to Catch More Natural White Mouse. F2i3— 
Fish—or money back. At your dealers or direct! Our beau- All Black. 
tiful new colored catalogue’ sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


132 RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 
Manafactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS GITCH MORE FiSH 
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SOUT 


No. 990—ORENO 
Anti-Back-Lash 


No. 1000—ORENO 
Level-Winding Anti- 
Back-Lash 


$6.50 






$8.50 


No. 1200—S.B. Level- 
Winding Anti-Back- 
Lash $20.00 
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Over % Million 


of these famous South Bend and Oreno Reels Sold! 


OR more than 15 years a great 

majority of anglers have relied 
upon South Bend Reels. First came 
the Anti-Back-Lash (Originated by 
South Bend); then came the Level- 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash. A few years 
ago came the ORENO Reels. 

With 1929 we offer another Level- 
Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel—the 
No. 550 to sell at $5.50. 

A half million South Bend Reels 
sold—attests to the popularity, the 
service-giving quality built into these 
reels. It is proof of the satisfaction of 
their level-winding and anti-back-lash 
features. 


Elimination of back-lashes, snarls 
and tangles—a perfect evenly wound 
line, without the necessity of thumbing 
—these are the fishing joys of a quiet, 
free-running South Bend Reel. In the 
No. 1200 and 1131, the exposed 
mechanism of the anti-back-lash and 
level-wind working pan: is chromium 
plated, assuring even greater wearing 
and lasting quality than heretofore. 


See—examine—the five famous 
South Bend Reels at any sport goods 
dealers. Send for “Fishing—What 
Tackle and When” our 120 page book 
on fishing and fishing tackle, new 
items now ready. Write today! 


South Bend Bait Co., 2275 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line Fishing Tackle 





No, 500—Level Wind- 
ing Anti-Back-Lash 






No. 1131—S.B. Anti- 
Back-Lash $10.00 








— pivot sleeves—proper 

ones that do free your arms. Helps your 
casting, paddling, shooting. Famous Duxbak “sheds 
water like a duck’s back” cloth and make. Best pock- 
ets, fit and looks. Highest quality, most improved. 
Moderate price. Get yours from your dealer; or write 


us. New book “Serviceable Clothes,” FREE. 
Utica-Duxbak Corp., 2 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 
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NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Blankets, Tents, 


Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice saves 
you money. Writefor copy. 








The fastest running spinner in 

the world. Low in price, un- 

equalled for results. Plain 25c; 

weedless 30c, 9% in. long. At your 

dealer’s or direct. Circular Free. 
Cuas. H. Stapr, Prop. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. a 
PRESCOTT — wis. ; 





SALMON FISHING ON 
THE SHANNON 


By W. D. Stewart 
{io sportsmen who are under th. 


impression that salmon fishing in Ney 
Brunswick, as well as in Scotland and 
England, is the finest to be had are pe. 
haps unacquainted with the remarkabj, 
salmon fishing in Ireland. 
The River Shannon rises in Lake Alle 
in the center of the island and flows about 








A large Shannon male salmon 


one hundred miles through the most beau 
tiful pastoral country one could wish for, 
The grass, meadow and foliage are ofa 
green that is almost indescribable. The 
River wends its way finally past Limerick 
to what is known as the mouth of the 
Shannon which extends about fifty miles 
below the city and it is in this River 
Shannon and its tributaries that one is 
able to get salmon fishing that is simply 
remarkable. 

Previous to the World War some of 
the sportsmen of England were just 
awakening to the remarkable fishing on 
this river. During the past five years 
many of them have been buying up the 
fishing rights, not only on the river, but 
on many of the streams which enter the 
Shannon. Not only are the streams alive 
with salmon of twenty to thirty pounds 
weight in the spring season, but during 
the entire year the same waters abound 
in brown trout running as high as two 
pounds, so that excellent dry fly fishing 
also is afforded. 


UT, returning to the Shannon River 

fishing, the best sport starts at about 
eight miles above Limerick in the swift 
running water. The portion of the river 
above Limerick is known as the Doones 
Water which extends about one and one 
half miles on the County Claire side of the 
water. This has always been considered 
the best fishing water on the river and 
also noted for the large number of heavy 
fish caught each season when it was regu- 
larly fished. 

In high water, most pools are fished 
from the bank, but with lower levels, flat- 
bottomed boats are used. These boats re- 
quire the services of two men in each, 
since the water is too heavy to allow of 
the boat being managed by one. 

The fishing in this part of the river is 
generally divided into two beats called 
the Upper and Lower Doones and is gen- 
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S-M-A-C-K! 

_~—Under the Canoe 
He Went —"—— 


You'll Enjoy This Fisherman’s 
Thrill When You Read His Story 


erally fished from boats, each boat manned 
by two boatmen. _ 

Flies are invariably fished first over 
each pool and if not successful, are fol- 
jowed by artificial or natural baits, using 
rawns or shrimp. During the spring sea- 
son beginning with the 15th of April to 
about the first of July, there were one 
hundred and twenty-one salmon taken 
from these waters. Of the one hundred and 
twenty-one fish, thirty-three weighed over 
thirty pounds and two weighed thirty-nine 
pounds. 

In addition, there was taken by the 
tenantry from these same waters, during 
the spring season, one hundred and forty- 
four salmon, three weighing over forty- 
four pounds each. Lady Daresbury, 
Walton Hall, Warrington, England, dur- 
ing April and May of 1927 with one rod 
aught fifty-two salmon, averaging twelve 
pounds; the largest weighed twenty-four 

ds. 
MD uring the first two weeks of April a 
yery ardent fisher woman caught nineteen 
gimon, averaging thirty to thirty-nine 

ds. During the month of May, Mr. 
Wm. McDonald of Waterford, Ireland, 
shown in the accompanying photograph, 
caught two salmon, the largest weighing 
fifty-one pounds, which is the second 
largest ever caught in the Shannon River. 





Do gulls feed only on dead fish? Note 
curl in this fish’s body 


The smaller fish weighed thirty-eight 
pounds, 

_No doubt many readers of FieLp AND 
STREAM will think that possibly this story 
isa little bit overdrawn, but the state- 
ments set forth are concrete facts and 
there is no doubt but that in the future as 
sportsmen begin to realize what wonderful 
fishing can be obtained on the River 
Shannon in the spring months, many will 
want to take advantage of this wonderful 
sort. Although many of the fishing 
tights have been taken up on this beauti- 
ful Shannon River, there are still plenty 
of places left where good fishing can be 
obtained. 


NATURE’S ECONOMY 


At Nature’s ways I often wonder, 
_Her plans are hard to beat; 
She takes her time, by thunder, 
But always makes ends meet. 


The chicken gobbles worms, 
According to Nature’s plan; 
Man masticates the chicken— 
And worms devour the man! 
Bob Lyle 





TOUGH BREAK! The tip of 

my bait-casting rod bent 
suddenly downward, and 
under the canoe went the 
bronze-backed small mouth 
bass. The only four-pounder 
that had ever smashed at one 
of my plugs. 2 - 


I’d managed 
to castintoa 
bunch of lily 
pads near shore, 
and had retriev- 
ed the plug al- 
most to the 
canoe, when 


..- SPLASH! 


He had fol- 
lowed the plug 
clear in—struck 
when I had be- 
gun thinking of 
the next cast! 
Oh! they do it! 
And it’s always 





a lunge; and he was under the 
canoe. I didn’t dare lean far- 
ther over the side. You hate to 
take a spill in twenty feet of 
cold water, especially when 
you’ re dressed for chill winds 
and weather, and your boots 

aie are heavy! But I 
didn’t want to 
lose that small- 
mouth. So I held 
the rod as far out 
from the canoe 
as I dared—and 
just let that bass 
work himself 
into a frenzy on 
ten feet of line. 


What a Rod! 


The rod bent 
almost in a com- 
plete circle. 
Scarcely two feet 
separated the tip 
and the butt. 


a heavy fish, too! And all the time 
I got a long he was tearing 
breath-taking See thingsup. I could 
view of the four- sea Be feel every slap of 


pounder, dancing across the 
the surface on his tail. Maybe 
he hadn’t caught me napping! 
So much so, that I inadver- 
tently gave slack, and a nasty 
loop double-hitched itself 
around the reel-handle. There 
was I...a four-pound bass, and 
ten feet of line to play him; 
a short baitcasting rod, in a 
canoe! 

Two lightning rushes; 
smack—smack of that big tail; 





his tail, until finally he sailed 
straight ahead, to break water 
just ahead of the bow of the 
canoe. Outand up! Another 
dance on the water! At last 
the guide netted him. 


*‘Lemme see that rod a min- 
ute,’’ said the guide. 


I passed it to him, and he 
inspected it. ‘‘Must be good 
stuff in that rod!’’ 


**It’s a Montague*,”’ I said. 


* Montague—a name that has been known to thousands of great fishermen 
for years. In addition, countless thousands of other fishermen have used 
Montague Rods without knowing that they originally came from Rod Head- 
quarters in Montague City, Mass. They are featured by the best sport goods 
dealers everywhere— better rods cannot be had at any price. 
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We put the 
in PERFECTION Tips 


in order that you will nok ~~ 
lose yours on the stream. | 


For Sale by Leading Dealers 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


PERFECTION 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 


— 


mper, 


TIP COMPANY 
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Temper ¥ 
& Guides ~ 


“A 
+ 


(Over 1,000,000 Now in Use) 


» 
re. d 
ere i 
igs ae 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Call Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Eastern Representative: HAROLD F. KROEGER, 135 Overlook Ave., Belleville, N. J 











Wat erproof 
Silk Lines 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 
made. Strength, yarduge and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for every 
purpose, We do not claim to make 
the cheapest, but we do claim to 
make the best. 

No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 
7 $2.86 
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Trout Flies - - - Trout Flies 


Best Quality Wet Trout Flies, 10, 12 and 14 
Eyed Hooks to looped gut, 60c. per dozen. 

Best Quality Double Winged Eyed Dry Flies, with- 
out gut, 10, 12 and 14 Hooks, 76c. per dozen. 

Gut Leaders One Yard, 12c. each. 

Gut Leaders Two Yards, 24c. each. 

Double Tapered Waterproof Silk Trout Lines, 
H. E. H. 30 Yards @ $3.00 and $4.50 each. 


Built Cane Rods, Salmon Flies, Bass Flies, Fly 
Books, Eyed Fly Boxes, Silkworm Gut, Waders 
and Fishing Tackle of every description. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
| KEEGAN S$? ECIALIST IN FLY TYING 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturer 


3 Inns Quay Dublin, IRELAND 
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L j There are Hodgson 
houses for 


— bird 
every kind of bird. 
This one ia for 
bluebirds. Price $6 


Made of cedar, well painted. 


Rose Arbors Garden Seats 
Garden Houses Pergolas 
Trellises Bird Houses 


Play Houses 





Write for your free copy today 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HODGSON Afouses 





Hopson poultry-houses are scientifically ventilated. Neat 
in appearance, vermin-proof and weather-proof. 

Those who desire the very finest in lawn and garden 
furnishings will be interested in Hodgson-built equipment. 
Hodgson trellises, arbors, etc., are artistic and durable. 


New booklet AL shows 


Dog Kennels Pet Stock Houses 
Picket Fences Tool Houses 
Lattice Fences Poultry-houses 
Play Boats 


6 East 39th St., New York City 











LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
ICE FISHING 
FisHinG Epitor: 


I am a reader of your magazine and am ve 
much interested in fishing. This winter | hen 
intentions of fishing through the ice for pickeret 
I do not know what is needed for this sport tha 
is, thickness of line, size of hooks, also bait aa 
how to catch fish through the ice. “ 

Is there any special place for making hole 
in the ice, close to shore or center of lake, to get. 
best results? Our lake is about three miles round 
and it contains large perch. Is there any chang 
al won oy ¢ with yo same rig? 

ank you for any information you 
able to furnish. . , “~~? 
CuHar_es Gragseg. 


ComMMENT: 


Fishing through the ice in winter is a yery 
exhilarating and healthful sport. By way g 
equipment you will need tip-ups, which can be 
purchased at any good sporting goods store 
or for that matter can be readily made. ‘ 

Lines may be almost anything, linen or silk 
being preferred, but even cotton will do. They 
should be a little heavier than lines used jn 
the summer because you need them strong to 
land your fish directly, there being no rod used, 
The lines should test around 24 pounds. They 
should be about 50 to 60 feet in length, the 
excess being coiled on the ice. 

Hooks will vary in size from number 4 or 6 
for yellow perch, if the fish run large, as yoy 
say, to number 1/0 for pickerel. It is best to 
use rather long-shanked hooks, such as a heavy 
Carlisle or Sproat for the pickerel, and they may 
be attached to double gut or even to treble 
twisted gut. A light sinker, such as split buck. 
shot, is needed. 

For bait, use preferably live shiners or any 
other kind of live minnows if you can get them, 
otherwise use pieces of cut fish. 

In use the line is tied to the lower end of 
the tip-up, the tip-up is then inserted in some 
loose ice which you have chopped from a hole 
and if the weather is cold it will promptly 
freeze in. The excess line is coiled on the ice 
and about five to twenty feet, according to the 
depth of the water, is placed over the tip-up 
when it is set. Any tackle salesman will show 
you how to set a tip-up properly. 

Holes may be chopped in the ice at intervals 
so you can work several tip-ups at once. In 
New York State the number of tip-ups is limited 
to five for each fisherman and they must bear the 
name and address of the owner. Look up the 
law in regard to ice fishing before going out. 

The best place to fish depends largely upon 
how much you know about the lake and where 
the feeding beds are located. Ordinarily, more 
fish are taken comparatively close to the shore 
than towards the center of the lake. 

There is no reason why you cannot catch the 
big yellow perch referred to, as both perch and 
pickerel usually bite quite well through the ice. 


Fisuinc Epttor. 


AN ACT OF WANTONNESS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 


During the past season I was on a fishing trip 
in the Lake Teeees District, Northern Ontario, 
and in moving from one campsite to another, | 
found at different points that the parties who had 
shortly preceded us had left several large dead 

ss. At one point there were twenty-two fish 
ranging from two to three and one-half pounds ia 
weight. 

These fish had been taken in direct violation of 
the laws of Canada, which prescribe that only six 
fish per day, per person, can be taken; and in 
direct violation of all of the laws of good sports 
manship, as all fish other than what are used for 
food or fatally injured should be returned to the 
water. 

It is inconceivable that of these twenty-two 
bass, all of them were fatally injured. Not 10% 
of small mouth bass caught are severely hurt. 

On returning from my fishing trip I_had o 
casion to go into the baggage car of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and I found the car nearly half 
filled with large receptacles, iced, and containing 
fry or fingerlings of bass and trout, in charge 0 
an employee of the Dominion Hatchery, which 
were being taken to stock some of the lakes ani 
rivers in Northern Ontario. 

The Canadian Government is at a great & 
pense in propagating and replenishing the fish 
supply within its boundaries in order to afford 
its citizens and the visitors from our country the 
sport of angling. It takes from three to five years 
to rear small mouth bass weighing from three t 
four pounds, to say nothing of the thousands 
of other bass that are hatched and lost in order 
to afford protection to these survivors. 

No fish taken from the water should be touched 
with the dry hand. The hand should be moistened, 
as fish are covered with their natural slime, whid 
is removed by coming in contact with a dry ‘sur 
face, thus making a wound to which a fungi 
attaches, causing disease and death to the fish 
Fish not fatally injured or required for 
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should never be put on a string, but immediately 
returned to the water. ; 

Most fishermen are always anxious to do the 
right thing and I am writing to suggest that you 
comment in your magazine upon the practice of 
taking more fish than the law allows, or more 
than can be used in the camp for food purposes, 
gnd the manner in which fish should be handled, 
gs these offending parties may perhaps read it. I 
cannot believe that they destroyed these fish wil- 
fully, but that in their enthusiasm and love of the 
sport, they just did not think about the wrong 
they were doing, and if their attention is called 
tothe matter, the probabilities are they will never 


it happen again. 

- L. H. McHenry. 
Comment: We hope you are right in believing 
that the fish left to rot were the result of over- 
enthusiasm on the part of fishermen taking more 
bass than they could use. That is a charitable 
yiewpoint. sy Stes 

At the same time, there are individuals who, 
sad to relate, have no thought for their fellow 
sportsmen or for the future of fish and game. 
Such parties are willing to take fish that they 
have no use for just so long as they are not 
breaking the fish and game code and thereby 
running the risk of arrest. : 

Let us hope that the guilty parties at whom 
your letter is directed may read this, and, realiz- 
ing that their act was one of wantonness, be led 
to mend their way and tread the straight path of 
true sportsmanship. 





Fisutnc Eprror. 


POND STOCKING PROBLEM 


| 

FisHi1nc Epitor: | 

I am a subscriber for Fretp anp STREAM and | 
am going to build a fish pond and stock for 
angling purposes. | 

This pond will cover four or five acres and | 
will be located in Missouri about twenty-five 
miles from St. Louis, in a flat country. It is our 
plan to keep water pumped in every few days 
as the pumps are already in place keeping a hun- 
dred and thirty acres of rice flooded. 

We would like to know what to stock it with 
We had in mind black bass, wall-eyed pike. 
crappie and perch. What would be needed as 
feed for these fish? Can they be raised together? 
How many could be put in a pond of that size? 

How deep should the pond be? Should water 
grass, étc., be planted at the edges? What time 
of the year should it be stocked? 

These questions suggest themselves and no 
doubt there are other angles to the proposition 
that we have not thought of. 

I will appreciate any information that you can 
give me on this subject. 

C. H. Kirxer, M.D. 


Comment: A pond of four or five acres in 
extent should support a good number of fish. | 
Just how many. however, would be difficult to | 
say without knowing more about the locality, 
depth of the pond, nature of cover, etc. At a 
rough guess, however, this water should easily | 
care for perhaps eight to ten thousand fish in | 
the fingerling stage. Later the number of fish 
put in could be regulated by your needs. 

The list of fish you mention, namely, black 
bass, wall-eyed pike, crappie and perch would 
be very suitable with the possible exception 
of the wall-eyes. Unless you are planning on 
making a very deep lake, this species is not 
lesirable as they require rather deep water. Or- 
dinarily if your pond is from eight to ten feet 
deep in the deepest parts it will be sufficient for 
the other three species. 

Regarding food, it is advisable to introduce 
small fish such as shiners and other species of 
minnows and crawfish. Fresh water shrimp 
would be valuable food for the fish when they 
are in the fingerling stage. 

ere is no reason why the species named 
should conflict, with the exception that if you 
have large bass you must expect them to prey 
upon the smaller fish. This cannot be helped 
however, as it occurs in nature. 

Regarding the planting of vegetation, by all 
means introduce several species of water plants, 
but before doing so write to some of the con- 
cerns advertising this commodity in Fretp anp | 
Stream each month. 
_ The reason this suggestion is made is that it 
8 very easy to introduce species of aquatic veg- | 
ttation which will soon spread all over your pond 
and become a nuisance. It is highly important 
that you get the right kind of plants. 

Fish may be introduced at almost any time 
of the year. but when you plant your fish de- 
pends largely upon when the hatcheries from 
which you intend to buy them can supply you 
Almost. any commercial hatchery would be glad 
to advise you on this question. 

FisHING Epttor. 











SEA TROUT AND SALT WATER SPECIES 
Fisotnc Epttor: 

have several questions relative to fish which 
I would like to have answered. 

Last season I went on a hunting trip in Canada 
and had one very good day’s fishing for trout. I 
was on one of the rivers in the Gaspe Peninsula 
of Quebec. The pool was rather large and quite 
deep, about twelve feet, and the sides were jagged 
tock. The trout would not come near the surface, 
but would take anything, fly, spinner, feather 
minnow, or bucktail provided it was sunk four 
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Mr. Rohrer, his Giant Bass and the bait— 


TIN LIZ 








Famous Metal minnow—$1.00 


(¥% oz. size shown exact. Also made Weedless same price) 


This here Bass weighed 1234 Ibs. and was ketched with my Tin Liz metal minnie in 
a Lake somewheres down in Florida, but other details is lackin’, cause darn if I ain’t mis- 
laid the nice letter this here scholarly-lookin’ gent writ me. I’m puttin’ his pitcher in 
so big he can’t miss it, cause what I need is another letter to back up this here fish story. 

A lotta other fellers writes me nice letters about my metal baby. They find she looks 
more natural and has a more attractive action as she struggles along on her side, than 
any other minnow made. 


FRED ARBOGAST 


(Professional Champion Bait Caster) 
5 Barwell St. Akron, O. 
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The more they fight—the 
better you’ll like it! 


G WisH— splash bam—swirl—the battle’s 
on! The hook’s set—give him line—give 
him “play”—the more he fights the better you 
like it. And what a real thrill if yours is a 
Richardson Rod. For here is flexibility that 
helps you handle the “big fellow”’—here is 
strength that makes you sure you'll land 
him. Here's a rod with “feel” and balance 
that makes fishing a triumphant sport. It's 
light and casts “plug” or spinner right 
where you want it with the ease of a 
tournament rod. Telegraphs the strike in a 
split second. Designed by experts to give 
you a new thrill! There’s a Richardson Rod 
for every fishing requirement and to suit 
every purse. At your dealer's or if he can’t 
supply you write us. 

Champion No. 844. The outstanding Rod in the 
low priced field. Fancy, double grip cork handle. Extra 
wide crystal agate guides. Packed in partitioned bag. 
Lengths 3 to 512 feet. List price $2.60. 


Brookside No. 99. Finest bait casting rod made. Un- 
equal length joints (short butt and long tip) for per- 
fect casting action. Reinforced for rugged strength. 
Handsome canvas case with snap fasteners. All lengths 
to 54 feet. List price $7.00. 


Write for new catalog 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL CO. 


3152 No. Sawyer Ave. Chicago 


Burpee’s 
Seeds 
Grow 


The Vegetablesand Flowers 
you would like tosee grow- 

gin yourgarden—readall 
about themin 

Burpee’s Annual 

It describes Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbsand Plants. 
A million people use it as 
their garden de. Write 
for Burpee’s ual today. 
It’s free. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

Burpee Bldgs., Box 242, Philadelphia 


N=Y-J:31, B.I-y-)>) 


Would have liked our NEW 
Catalog “F’—SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS —ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for 

those who prefer to make their own. 
Australian Boomerang: 22”, beautiful 
bent ash; with instructions—$1.75 


L. E. Stemmler Co., [Est. 1912,] Queens Village, N. Y. 
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or five feet. The strikes were so easy that it was 
necessary to watch the fish and set the hook 
when the fish took the lure in its mouth, as the 
strikes could not be felt. The smallest fish was 
fourteen inches and the largest about twenty- 
four inches in length. 

To all appearances the fish were brook trout, 
but the natives call them sea trout and clai:a 
they go out in the sea, Are these the same fish, 
or is the sea trout distinct from the brook trout? 
, i, it usual for such large trout to strike so 
ightly? 

I was using a very light rod, 234 ounces, and 
the finest leader obtainable. I hesitated awhile 
before using them on this river as I had no net, 
yet I found that the tackle was heavy enough 
to land these fish, although I am not much of a 
fisherman. Are the trout at this time of year less 
gamy than earlier in the season? Some of the 
smaller trout put up more fight than the larger 
ones, and most of those I lost were not very large. 

What size hook and what shape do you recom- 
mend for the following sea fish: weakfish, 
croaker, flounder, sea bass, kingfish and bluefish? 

There is a small fish caught in Delaware Bay, 
which is somewhat like a perch, except that the 
mouth is very small and the fish has a conspic- 
uous black spot on it. It is called locally the Spot, 
the hog fish and jew fish. Are all these the same 
fish? Which is the right name? 

Watter A. Rint. 


ComMmeENT: The experience you had with trout 
on the Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec is not an un- 
common one late in the year. As you probably 
know, trout of the Eastern brook species, which 
were the fish you caught, spawn in the fall and 
early winter. At the close of the season they are 
not in the best fighting trim and often become 
sluggish. If those fish were taken with the 2% 
ounce rod in June it would probably have been 
a different story. 

The experience of trout striking softly and 
under the water is also a common one in the 
fall of the year and in the section you mention. 
For some unaccountable reason the dry or float- 
ing fly is not generally successful in Canada and 
even in Maine. There are, of course, exceptions, 
these being when there is a hatch of natural 
flies on the water and when the water is con- 
siderably broken, conditions which approximate 
our ideal dry fly streams of the Catskills in New 
York and in Pennsylvania. 

The trout were unquestionably Eastern brook 
trout, Salvelinus fontinalis. When these fish run 
to sea, as they invariably do where they have 
access to salt water, they become sea trout. There 
is no difference between brook trout and se 
trout, with the exception of coloration, and that 
is only a local matter. 

When any given specimen of brook trout de- 
cides to go to salt water, he changes his color 
scheme considerably. After a more or less pro- 
tracted residence in the brine the fish becomes sil- 
very. The vermiculations or worm markings on 
the fish’s back become indistinct. Most of the 
color fades from the fish and the spots, which 
formerly were brilliant carmine, became pale 
lilac pink. A freshly caught sea trout, which has 
had a considerable residence in salt water, re- 
~ ge upon striking the air, a bar of burnished 
Sliver. 

Sea trout usually are much gamier than are 
trout taken in fresh water. The salt seems to 
add something to the game fighting spirit of the 
fish, acting perhaps as a tonic. 

Another point is that trout averaging around 
fourteen and fifteen inches are often gamier 
than those running up to around twenty to 
twenty-two inches. The smaller fish, in what one 
might say the prime of life, are more active and 
athletic. The big fellows are apt to be sluggish 
and confine their efforts mostly to strong rushes 
and boring. 

In regard to your question of size of hooks 
for salt water species, the following would prob- 
ably be best, with the reservation that you use 
larger hooks if the fish are running large, and 
smaller if the fish caught seem to be below 
normal size. 

Weakfish and croaker—salt water Sproat or 
O’Shaughnessey hooks snelled to treble twisted 
gut, sizes 1/0 to 4/0 according to the size of the 
fish. When the weaks run about four to five 
pounds in weight, which might be called aver- 
age, a hook about 2/0 or 3/0 should be sufficient. 
You might use the smaller sizes for croakers. 

For flounders, hooks of the Chestertown pat- 
tern, numbers 8, 10 and 12, according to the size 
of the fish. For sea bass, Sproat or O’Shaugh- 
nessey, number 1 or 1/0; the same for kingfish, 
and for bluefish nothing but an O’Shaughnessey 
about number 3/0, 4/0 or 5/0, according to the 
size of the fish, on a piano wire leader. It is 
highly inadvisable to use hooks snelled to gut, 
even though the gut is twisted, in angling for 
bluefish. 

Regarding the last question about the small 
fish caught in Delaware Bay, the species you 
refer to is the lafayette. It is often referred to 
as the spot because of the dark spot you mention. 
In your section it is sometimes known as the 
Cape May goody. Lafayette is really the correct 
name, although it is perhaps as commonly known 
as spot. The fish belongs to the croaker family. 
The little food fish annually furnish much fine 
recreation to a host of vacationists and others 
who angle in salt water. 


Fisainc Eprtor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and How 
You'll catch more fish if you give ’em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart for your 
tackle box tells just what bait to use on a dark day 

eedy Water 


a 3 ~y yy? on a bright omer day in 
use jate summer when big ones lie int, 
deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the mest ena 


fishermen have learned about fish habits. 
kinds of fish—Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
ete. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today, 






Jenty of sate, Te 
enty 0! 

solstely woalann ‘e 
in red-and-white, ** 
and scale finishes. Price, 


The ‘‘KING’’ and ‘‘QUEEN” 


iy 


—er, 
Triple luring metal Baits, made in gold, copper, nickel, red- 
and-white, and scale finishes. Semi weedlens—pon-eity 
—non-twisting. Effective with pork rind. Price, 
Heddon Baits are sold by Better Dealers everywhere, 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart (® 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept.BF-2, Dowagiac, Mid, 


ZIP-ZIP 
SHOOTER 


Boys: join a Zip-Zip Shooter's clul 

where boys are forming these clubs. Fine sport 

# using this shooter which is scientifically and prac 

tically made. ee Shooter is the best buy we 

know of for 35c or 3 for $1.00. We will ship to you 
your dealer can't sup) 


AUTOMATIC 


RUBBER CoO. 
Columbia, S. C. 
















RLESS 
REVOLVER 


sportsman should own 
one of these small, compact 
revolvers. Takes 6 long .22 cal. 
smokeless shells and fits in 
vest pocket. Wt. 6 os. 4 in 


EJECTOR 
Y (7 TYPE 
long. Leather Holster 15 


BY EXPRESS .,..,.. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Mfgr. 
2306 N. 16th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


Quality 
Tackle 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Catalog free. 


J. B. WILLMARTH, 90 Clinton Ave., ROOSEVELT, N.Y. 





MISSING! 


Somewhere in the dark recesses of | 
some attic, storage place or library are | 
copies of early issues of Field & | 
Stream—and we need them. i 
To complete our files we will, until |] 
our requirements are met, give a year’s | 
subscription for every two different | 
copies of any issues of 1895, 96 and 97. |) 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 MADISON AVE, 
NEW YORK 
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oN THE SCENT OF THE COON 


(Continued from page 29) 


all parts of the country came to 
rials. Two hundred and fourteen 
, from 22 states ranging from 
(jifornia to Florida, were entered in 


ces. 
he first elimination heat was started 
promptly at 9 am. The weather was 
fal. The field of two hundred acres 
tad been cleared of wild grass, brush and 
riers over the courses where the coon 
jounds were to run. The races were run 
with ten dogs to a brace. ‘ 

Under a new system devised by Doc 
patty of Warren, Ohio, president of 
he United Coon Hunters Club, and vet- 
gan sportsman, there was no waiting 
itween races. While one heat was be- 
‘@ fun over one course a new trail 
yas laid over another course a quarter 
a mile away. The crowd seesawed 
fom one course to another. For the 
rst time in the history of the national 
son-hound trials, elimination heats were 
wer by 4:30 pm. 

The new system devised by Doc Beatty 
jor this occasion also saved the master 
écoons a lot of work. Instead of lead- 
ing the coon over the trail for each heat 
md then chaining him to the tree, two 
wons were chained to the two trees on 
he courses all day. The coons remained 
their trees for all the elimination heats. 
Other coons were led over the trail, 
ad when they reached the tree in which 
were chained the other coons, they were 
placed in boxes and carried off the field. 
“The large number of women who 
tuned out for the trials surprised every- 
me, including officials of the club. Com- 
ing from many states, the women fans 
exhibited great enthusiasm in the coon- 
hound races and lent color to the affair, 
oth with their bright-hued dresses, 
wually a‘ rare sight at coon-hound 
meets, and by their excited soprano en- 
couragements to the dogs. Many of the 


women had coon hounds entered in the | 


meet. 

One of the interesting features of the 
ay was an exhibition race in which only 
ptize-winning coon hounds owned by 
Doc Beatty raced. There were eight dogs 
inthe race, but, as Doc himself admitted, 
the contest lay between Black Jack, 9- 
year-old hound, who was declared cham- 
pion coon hound at the Cleveland Dog 
Show two years ago, and Gold Coin, 
byear old tan spotted hound. 


LTHOUGH Black Joe was older, he 

was conceded a better chance in the 
race than Gold Coin, as the latter had sired 
many pups in the last year. Of course, 
the crowd got its thrill when Gold Coin 
ame in first, upsetting the dope. What 
a beautiful sight it was to see those 
hounds race ! 

The trials for the elimination heats 
were a half mile long. A mile course 
was laid for the semi-final races, and 
the final race was over a mile-and-a-half 
tourse. Judges were S. B. Poole of Ab- 
ttdeen, Maryland, R. M. Thomas of 
Baltimore, Maryland, and B. L. Mc- 
een of Vermillion, Ohio. 
The dogs entered in the trials were 
ted to posts arranged in straight rows in 
® open field. Barking and baying in a 
tatbarous symphony of canine enthus- 
asm, their din could be heard for miles 
around. 

The day was exceptionally nice, the 
fads to Leavittsburg good, and the races 
tull of thrills. And many a coon-hound 
owner will recall the 1928 national coon- 
tound field trials as one of the most 
thrilling coon-hound meets he ever at- 
tended, 
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FREE... 


a book that will make any 
fisherman burn the midnight oil! 

















| gaia through the new Abbey & Imbrie catalog 

is almost as much fun as steering a trout into a land- 
ing net! It gives a host of worthwhile pointers on bait 
casting—fly fishing—salt water fishing. Its chuck full of 
good wrinkles as well as good tackle! 

And every type of hook, lure, reel and rod in its 128 
pages has been fisherman tested—tried out by Abbey & 
Imbrie fishermen on the fish it’s intended to catch. It has 
to be right before it can be labelled “Abbey & Imbrie” 


+ + + 


In the new Abbey &8 Imbrie catalog you will find rods from 

50¢ to $50—you'll find reels and lines and lures and creels 

—and more fun than you can get out of a Sherlock Holmes 

mystery story! So if you have a favorite pipe, a cozy chair, 

and a few evenings to spare, we invite you to do a little 
“armchair fishing” on us! Write to 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Fishing Tackle Division of 


faces oO 


ce 
e (Dept. F-2) 20 Beekman St., New York 
© 1929 A.G.S. & B. 
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MU STAD 
“tk Hooks 


W HEN you strike the fishing right you 
realize how important Mustad Hooks are. 


They hook more fish and hold them better. 


Back of every Mustad Hook you buy are the 
best hook making knowledge and skill developed 
in Norway’s hundreds of years of world promi- 
nence in both marine and inland fishing. Mustad 
Hooks are the only fish hooks made in Norway, 
and more of them are used throughout the 
world than any other make. 


L (fer 








Mustad-Perfect Viking Fly Hooks 


The Mustad-Perfect Viking 
Hook, shown for fly fishing, is the 
newest and best of the many 
Mustad standard patterns made for 
American use. 


Ask your tackle dealer for Mustad 
Hooks—in flies, snelled, ringed 
and on baits. 


“leght im ae Lipa and fos * 
O. MUSTAD & SON 
Oslo, Norway 


New York: 258 Broadway, Dept. 90 


i Used the world over. 


Made in Norway. 











& °Em in 1929 


Send for acopy of HitpeBranpt’s 

Hints. It’s FREE. See the new 
baits as well as the old favorites. See 
the fine fish catches made by the “boys”. 
Read the hints on how to catch fish in 
1929. 


Hildebrandt Spinners have been con- 

sistent fish catchers for over 30 years. 
Trout, Bass, Pike, Muskies, 
Blue Gills, Perch—ALL the 
game and pan fish, and you 
can use any method—casting 
rod, fly rod, old cane pole 
or trolling line. 


HILDEBRANDT 


920 High St. 
Logansport 


Indiana 
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10ol OUTDOOR 


QUESTIONS 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


‘THIS department, which appears each month, 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. 


Ques. Are there any records available 
showing the speed at which fresh-water 
fish swim? 


Ans. From investigation it would ap- 
pear that the maximum swimming speed 
of medium sized fresh-water fishes is 
approximately seven miles per hour, with 
the ability to bound away suddenly at 
probably three times this speed. Swim- 
ming speed in miles per hour for various 
fish have been recorded as _ follows: 
salmon, 634 to 7 miles; pike, 10 miles; 
alewife, 6.8 miles. In the case of latter 
two fish it is said that speed mentioned 
is too great and that it represents prob- 
ably a speed figured from sudden bounds 
or jumps of fish in question. 


Ques. Are there any vampire or 
“blood-sucking” bats among the species 
that are found in the United States or 
Canada? 


Ans. None of the vampire bats is 
found in North America. The Javelin 
bat and the blood-sucking vampire of 
South America are the ones with the bad 
reputations. The vampire bat, however, 
averages not more than three inches in 
length. 


Ques. (1). Are the toes of the beaver 
webbed? (2). To what weight do beavers 
grow? (3). Will beaver eat fish? 


. (1). The hind feet are webbed. 

A well fed three-year old may 
weigh fifty pounds, and there are records 
of older beaver tipping the scales over 
the hundred pound mark. (3). Beaver 
will eat no fish or meat in any form ac- 
cording to experienced beaver culturists. 


Ques. Were coyotes the animals that 
were called “buffalo runners” tn the old 
days of the West? 


Ans. This name is still given by old 
plainsmen to certain individual gray 
wolves cunning enough to hold on in 
certain sections. Coyotes were never 
called buffalo runners. 


Ques. I have, in the past, seen in- 
quiries in magazines about the “hydro- 
phobia” cat which was supposed to be an 
exceptionally dangerous specimen of the 
skunk outfit, in that its bite would cause 
rabies; can you give me some light on 
the matter? 


Ans. The little striped skunks of the 
south—those with the four narrow and 
maybe broken stripes upon the shoulders 
—are sometimes called Phoby cats; but, 
unless infected with rabies themselves they 
cannot transmit the disease. 


Ques. How did the expression “pig- 
eon’s milk” originate? 


Ans. No doubt from the habit of male 
and female feeding their nestlings with 
a secretion from their crops. 


Ques. What would be considered as 
a good size for a white-tailed buck— 
height, length, antlers, etc.? 


Ans. A large buck will stand 36 inches 
at the shoulders and have a length of 
52 or 53 inches. A fine set of antlers 
will measure 23% inches beam, 18 inches 
spread, and have about 13 points. 





is devoted to interesting questions conc 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge, 


Ques. While in northern Wisconsiy 
last summer, my first fishing trip, | 
caught a four-pound fish which my guide 
said was a pike. In looking over pic. 
tures of various fish, it seems to me that 
the one I caught looked more like q 
perch than anything else, but it was too 
big for that; what fish other than the 
pike could mine have been? 


Ans. In some parts of that state the 
natives call the wall-eyed pike or pike. 
perch, a pike; and call the great northern 
pike a pickerel. It is probable that your 
fish was a wall-eyed pike. 


Ques. Can you give me some idea of 
the distance that young homing pigeons 
and older ones can fly? 


Ans. In good weather young birds will 
fly about 300 miles in from seven to nine 
hours, and older birds will cover prob- 
ably 600 miles in a day, the latter being 
about the limit of a day’s flight. The ay- 
erage even of older birds may be under 
500 miles per day. 

Ques. In some of the rabbits shot in 
our district we have been finding small 
opal-like translucent objects among the 
entrails and around the kidneys. They are 
not those grubs found beneath the skin, 
but are inside the body ‘cavity among the 
organs, but not in them. What are they, 
and is the meat from rabbits so affected 
poisonous? Have they anything to do with 
tularemia? 


Ans. From your description it would 
appear that the objects you have been 
ing in the rabbits are Flat Worms. 
During their larval stage, they are also 
found in the alimentary tract. Examine 
these tracts in the next rabbits you shoot 
and see whether such larvae appear in 
the form of a tapioca-like object. They 
may also be found in the tissues between 
the intestines. Tape-worms, and round- 
worms, too, are sometimes found within 
or among the intestines of rabbits, so 
fastened to the tissues as to enable them 
to take nutriment from the partly digested 
food passing through the intestines. Worm 
infection of types mentioned has nothing 
to do with tularemia. (See answer in this 
column, January issue re tularemia.) 


Ques. Where are the largest squirrels 
in the World found? 


Ans. The flying squirrel of the Philip- 
pines, which grows to nearly three feet 
in length (the tail making up half the 
length) is probably the largest squirrel. 


Ques. Does the tree which bears juni- 
per berries grow in America? What were 
former legends with regard to the value 
of the juniper berry in disease, as well 
as its present use? 


Ans. The juniper is also called the 
red cedar in this country, and reaches best 
growth in New Jersey and Maryland. It 
was supposed by the old-timers to yield 
a shade injurious to human life; it was 
an emblem of faith, because its heart 1s 
always sound; its fruit was also regarded 
as a panacea for all diseases and as 4 
magic charm be thrown on the f 
pile to protect the spirit of the dead from 
evil. In medicine it is considered as 4 
stimulant and diuretic. 
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Sleeping Bags 

Soft, Light, Warm as eiderdown, but cost 

a lot less. Water proof, cold proof, vermin proof. 
CATALOG FREE 


KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. F 76 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 
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Better Fishing — More Comfort with 
HODGMAN 
WADERS 


EEP POOLS hide 
the Big Ones—go 
get’em with HoDGMAN 
Wapers! Wade waist- 
high but stay dry and com- 
fortable. No fatigue to 
spoil your fun; HopGMAN 
Wavers weigh but 32 to 48 
ounces. Made right, too — 
finest nainsook or jeans, 
doubled,rubberized, 
absolutely water- 
proof. From Your 
DeaLer. Write now 
for folder, FREE 
SAMPLES of ma- 

terial and name 

ofnearest dealer! 


HOD GMAN 


102 Tripp Street 
Framingham, Mass. 





















QUEs. 
hawk grow and what is its color? 

Ans. Maximum length of goshawk is 
about 25 inches. Their general color is a 
grayish slate-blue above, the under por- 


tions being white, finely barred with 
brown. 
Ques. What ts considered the fastest 


running wild animal in the United States? 


Ans. Probably the prong horn, or so- 
called American antelope. 

Ques. (1). Was the bison of Europe 
similar to our Buffalo? (2). Is this the 
animal that was known as the aurochs } 
during early days? 

Ans. (1). The almost extinct European 
bison is similar to our bison (or buffalo) 
and belongs to the same family. (2). It 
was the aurochs of the elder days. 

Ques. (1). Kindly ‘give me the religious 
story, in brief form, that has to do with 
a bird that has a crossed bill; also, what 
is the bird’s name? (2). What fish is re- 
puted still to bear on its sides the marks 
of the fingers of St. Peter? 

Ans. (1). The Cross bill, a species of 
finch, has powerful mandibles which are 
so strongly curved that the upper one 
crosses the lower when the bill is closed. 
Some extreme fundamentalists have as- 
serted that the bill of this bird became 
crossed while it attempted to draw the 
nails from the hands of Jesus, when He 
was crucified. (2). Two fish, both of 
salt water, are reputed to bear the finger- 
prints of St. Peter—the haddock and 
a fish known in England as the “piper”. 

Ques. How many antelope are left 
in this country as of the year 1928? 

Ans. It would be impossible, of course, 
to give exact figures; 
estimated—based on the census taken a 
few years ago—that there are approxi- 
mately 28,000 to 32,000 pronghorns (also 
called antelope) surviving in North 
America at this time. Other estimates 
reduce the figure below the minimum 
mentioned above. 

Ques. Is there a plant known as the 
compass-plant, the leaves of which point 
directly to the north and south? 

Ans. The tips of the leaves of the 
Pilot-weed (compass plant or rosin- 
weed) are said to point almost directly 
to the north and south; by reason of fact 
that, in this manner only, may the leaves 


| obtain equal amounts of light. 


Ques. Last summer we fished in a 
series of fine northern lakes and, much 
to the surprise of the whole camp, found 
worms in quite a few of the small-mouth 
black bass we caught. They were from a 
quarter to a half- inch in length; and, 
in one case, the vital organs of the bass 
seemed to be nothing but a mass of 
them—-are these the same kind of worms 
as are found in rabbits? 

Ans. From your description, it is very 
probable that the parasites you found 
are a species of the flatworm—the bass 
flatworm, as it is called—that have a 
tendency to bore through the walls of 
the inner organs of the bass. These 
worms are similar to those that infest 
the internal -organs of rabbits. 


(NOTE: With regard to query as to 
how shells of crawfish are softened for 
use as bait, a keen outdoorsman has the 
following to offer: “I can tell you how 
to soften the shell of an egg or the rib 
of a sheep . . . we simply immerse in 
vinegar or dilute muriatic acid and let 
remain therein, according to strength, 
until all lime disappears. Now, I should 
guess that your bait dealer simply paints 
or dips the crabs . . . I would try it for 
you but. I am too far from the crabs eo 
am anxious to learn if this would work”.) 


To what length does the gos- | 
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W. N. Irish, of Ithaca, Michigan, 
with mess of German Brown 
Trout taken on the Dardeviet. 


“Dardevlet’’ 
took these 
Trout! 

enclosing picture of 


se M 

A German Brown Trout 
caught by Bob Russell 
and myself. 

“The big one weighed 
314 pounds—22 inches 
long. 

“We always use 
the Dardevlet, as it 
sure gets them. These 
Trout all measure 16 


. 3/502. 














to 22 inches.” Nostealum 
W. N. Irisu p- % B] 
Ithaca, Mich. Soo with 
grass- 
Give the hopper.) 
Dardevles 
a try this year! 
E you haven't added 
the Dardevle lures 


to your staff of fish get- 
ters, you have yet to 
know real fishing. 
Tried and true on 
Bass, Brook Trout, 
Pike, Pickerel and 
Muskies, their users 
tell us they entice the 
wily finny tribe in out of 
the wet, even when other 
lures have failed to attract. 
Almost every ‘live dealer 
now carries the Dardevle 
family. If yours cannot sup- 
ply you, send his name and 
we'll furnish you direct on 
receipt of price. Write today 
for our booklet **Fisherman's 
Luck’’—it’s a great yarn, and 
true! Catalog on request. 


Send for FREE BOOK, 
24 pages—a S 
great fishing 


st ory. 
Canadian Distributors 


Canada Needle & Fish- 
ing Tackle Co., Ltd, 
76 West Wellington 
Street, 
LOU J. EPPINGER 
“Outfitters of Bportsmen”’ 
Dept. C, 
131-135 Cadillac 
uare 
Detroit, Mich. 
“Gateway to frame 


Game Fish a 
Big Game”’ 


Osprey Lines 
Guaranteed 
Waterproof 

Silk 


Swine s 


im 
“The Little 
Devie”’ 8% 
lony. 2-5 

Price 750 
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Get it Now — New 1929 
FLY TACKLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


showing over 300 flies and 
lures in natural color. Fly 
casting instructions, etc. 


VeDGN 
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eu, and NEW 72 Page 
“3 Color Catalog 
Free \-— NOT Free 


you must send 25¢ and dealer's name for 
this book showing Weber flies, tackle 
and “lifelike” luring novelties—many plates 
in full color — valuable hints on casting. 
Besides all standard patterns, this book fea- 
tures tackle especially for American style 
fly-fishing,including ALL fresh water 

game fish as well as trout! The sport- ; 
seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth but (“= 
you get your 25¢ back twice: wecredit §¥ ¢ _ 
you 25¢ on the first order from cat- is 7) 
alog and send you a 25¢ fly free. i 4 


Or simpler — slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 
in goods and get catalog and extra fly free. 


Weber Wet and Dry Flies. Weber 
and Authorized Dr. Henshall Fly 
Lures. Straintest and No-c-um Lead- 
ers. Weber Fly Rods, Reels, Lines. 


Dri-a-Fli-or-Line 
Handiest little nifty 
you ever owned 2x3 
in. leather book, with 
pinch-pages 
of deerfat ¥ 
dressing 

— ' oy dry 

y com- 
“Aklenat” pound A 
Early season, dry finger nip 
Quickest drying. does it. 


Rides extra high 
each 280 On faith, send $1.00, 


Attention—Bait Casters 


a Line up with thetimes. Add 
. ~~ the easy art of fly casting to 
SS your bag of tricks. More sport 


= = —more fish—andthe BIG ones! 
Every species that takes bait or plugs will 
hit the fly and Weber tells you how to do 
the trick. Write Weber for Special Start- 
ing Offer, personal selection oftackle and 
full fly casting instructions. 


“If Weber Makes It—a Fish Tak 








es It’’ 












Learn at Home by 
Mail Be a taxidermist. Learn 

to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderful fascinating new art. All se- 


crets rev ‘aled. Easily, quickly learned by 
e 


MEN sav: your tro; 
for spare :ime. Sell your mounted speci- 
peas and mount for gieers. wave s 
iness o. yourown. Big demand, hig 
prices. =n from old reliable school, 
years’ experience. 
Beautiful {llustrated 
book, “‘How 






NECESSITY f: 

INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful 
FREE BOOK NOW — no qpigations, Write! 
Don’t delay. Send Coupon Today—NOW I! 
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TROUT OF THE TONGARIRO 
(Continued from page 40) 


another swiftly pursued it only to meet 
his doom. Shadows lay on the water, and 
beneath, far over in the cool depths, 
shadow-like, lay a trout. 

“You're safe,” I chuckled to myself. 
“But a fellow might as well tease you.” 

I whipped out my line. Again! Again! 
My choice Sandy Special lit above the 
trout and floated toward the shallows, 
beyond which the rapids leaped in musical 
descent. Everything was still. Once more 
I cast. The only movement was the 
slight ripple that circled round my fly as 
it lit above the imperturbable trout. 

“I said you were safe,” I commented 
silently. “But I'll make you sick of the 
sight of this fly.” 

I gave it to him again and again. On 
the sixth cast—rather a flunk I had 
thought it—the trout streaked from his 
shelter on a dead line for my Sandy. He 
made a short run down-stream the in- 
stant he took it. I laid my strength into 
him and headed him the other way. He 
fought for the far bank, then up and 
down, keeping within the pool. He was 
slow to leap. 

When he made his first wild gyration, 
I saw that size promoted his savage re- 
sistance. He cleared the water several 
times. Again and again he ran the length 
of the pool, threatening to make the 
rapids, but chasséing in time to save me 
from heart failure. For a half hour he 
kept me dancing, then his strength ebbed, 
he yielded to my long sweeping pulls, and 
gradually I drew him to the bank. 


SAW then it was a female, the dead- 

liest fighter. She flapped weakly. She 
had fought to the finish. | weighed her on 
my pocket scales—9 pounds even. She was 
built with beautiful symmetry. Once taken 
from her element, the silver and rose 
blaze of her sides faded perceptibly. 

More than an hour I continued with- 
out sign of another fish or the slightest 
tug of a bite. The sun was setting. It was 
time to turn campward, but the soft 
charm of the place held me—the faint 
woodland whisperings and the unyield- 
ing depths of my pool. 

I did not wait in vain. Presently trout 
began to break water—one near by, an- 
other on the edge of the rapids, and sur- 
face swirls showed through the deepening 
shadows. And even before I was able to 
congratulate myself on such good for- 
tune, my rod lowered and bobbed, and my 
line spun shrilly from my reel. I had 
another trout. He played me hard, and I 
played him hard. I put tremendous strain 
on the light rod. 

It was all take and no give from either 
of us. One bit of headway on his part 
was met with immediate reprisal on mine. 
He jumped frequently and headed down- 
stream most of the time. As we fought 
shadows merged, darkness fell. I brought 
him in at last. He gave up light and life 
together. He proved to be another rain- 
bow, beating my first in weight by half 
a pound. 

Visions of a fine hot supper and a 
cheery campfire were tempting me to call 
such adventure sufficient for one day; 
and so I might have, if I had not caught 
a silver glow edging over the shadows of 
the rapids and realized that moonlight 
was sifting through the trees. I had 
heard much about moonlight fishing. 
Some anglers protest that a trout will 
not rise to a fly then, and I believe I in- 
clined to that opinion. “Why not try it?” 
I challenged myself. 

I waited until the light encroached 
farther. Meanwhile I listened to the 
plashing of fish, and watched silver darts 


shoot through the crests of the rapids 
Sound helped me to locate the places 
where the big fish lay. 

In good time I took to my rod again 
I made a long cast with customary eager. 
ness, still philosophically expecting 
nothing. Almost at once came a splash: 
I saw white spray ; I felt a ferocious jerk 
on my line. There came another splash, 
Joy of joys! I had a trout hooked! He 
streaked through the moonlight, a ghostly 
flame. I saw him rise, then split the water 
again. 

I wanted to shout my savage glee to 
the night. Line was leaving my reel 
rapidly. Was that trout headed for the 
turbulent water below me? I sickened at 
the thought. There was nothing to do but 
lay all the strain I dared on the tackle. 
I did, but my efforts were futile. I could 
not stop him. 

Over the rapids he went, and on down- 
stream in wild precipitation, and every 
glimmer of those dancing waves beckoned 
me to follow. I came staggering, stum- 
bling. Rocks seemed to spring up where 
the bank had once been clear. Two hun- 
dred feet of line separated me from that 
runaway trout. I could spare little more 
in the rapids. I followed for another hun- 
dred yards, fighting to hold my own, yet 
almost despairing. Then, without rhyme 
or reason, the fish stopped short in the 
middle of the whirling water. 

There he fought, and there he stayed. 
I hung on with frenzied hope. The rapids 
sang defiance as they leaped and flung 
aside the silver gauze of moonlight. | 
prayed for action, gratifying action, and 
a safe hold for my hook. 

It came in time, my change to better 
luck. The trout swam slowly in toward 
smoother water, and even tried to swim 
up-stream. My strain on him and the 
drag of the fast water were breaking his 
strength. I recovered my line. But how 
to land him? No net, no gaff—we did 
not use either! There was no place in 
sight where I could beach him. 

I hung to that trout thirty minutes 
longer, actually drowning him in the 
swift water, until he turned over on his 
side and floxted to my hands, 

That was heaven for me. I walked 
back to camp in the bright moonlight. 
My first trout was the largest—934 pounds 
—and with the others made a heavy string 
to tote my homeward mile. But my heart 
was light, despite the drag of my bur- 
por They were the best trout I had ever 
taken. 


PANHANDLE PRAIRIE 
CHICKENS 


(Continued from page 13) 


has been a great help to the country. 

This story might have been entitled 
“The Last Chance.” The next year there 
was great enthusiasm when an invitation 
for a return engagement came, but this 
was rescinded later when it was learned 
that Texas had closed the season on 
chicken in the Panhandle. Texas is such 
a spacious state that it has zones, but 
the ranchman I know has holdings in the 
Panhandle. The more remote sections 
won't help me, regardless of laws. 

Perhaps another legislature in another 
year may lift the lid. Anyhow, there is 
a region where prairie chickens still 
abound, and a chronic optimist will keep 
looking forward. 

There are plenty of chickens in western 
Oklahoma, too, and something might be 
done about that to advantage. When out 
there on a goose hunt last fall, I saw huge 
flocks soaring to Kafir fields or water 
holes. It is no secret that some of them 
are shot. A short open season might 
stimulate public interest in protecting 
them. Many sportsmen think so, but in 
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Every Fisherman 


Should Have These 3 Lures 





SHANNON WEED MASTER 
A wonderful, 





new, effective super weed- 
less bait. 








SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 

| The greatest of all fish-getters. Casting or 
| 

trolling. 

| 





JAMISON WEEDLESS COAXER 
A floating bait that’s worth a kit full of 
the ordinary kind. 


enp for new, attractive 1929 catalog, 

fully describing these and other Jamison 
lures and tackle. When fishing time comes, 
your dealer can supply you. 


The W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. 22 739 S. California Ave., Chicago 

















CARTER LURES 
are “The Lures They Like” 
That goes for fish and fishermen alike. The old he- 


bass simply can’t resist 
CARTER action. For years CARTER LURES 
have been famous fish-getters. They hold the 
favored place in any tackle box. 


3 Sizes—5 Color Combinations 
Your choice of 
enticing colors, 
including the 
ALL BLACK for 
night fishing, the 
bait that first 
made CARTER Carter’s 
famous. Buy Midget 
them at your own sportstore, or write us for cata- 
log and prices. 


CARTER BAIT COMPANY 
58 Cordova Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Deafness 
OVERCOME 


And perfect pearing restored in 
gaaes of cate . goo and poor hear. 
ing resulting from » Scar 

Fever, Catarrhal Troubles, Blows, 


Bplosions, D ective Ear s, Disc echarges, e 
comes from the use of thet tin , invisible 

nm Common-Sense Drums 
huse for 86 years by t! 
lace what what i: lacking in the nae ear , with- 


operations, or being | — or felt. 
a to put putin and remove withou 


y discomfort. 
FREE BO OOK on Gost, nese sand copies of Va 
tousands of gratefu rs, Will be sent postpaid byt Aw 
TLSON EAR DRUM CO. In Inc. 943 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 


that darting, wobbling 







































ten years they have been unable to get 
a legislature to agree with them. The 
birds should last well in that ranch region, 
with its sparse population. I doubt if 
they could be restored in the closer set- 
tled farming sections, where the prairie 
that was has yielded to the plough. 

Pheasants may serve as a substitute for 
those who want larger birds than quail. 
The prairie chicken, as its name infers, 
belongs where something of prairie still 
is included in the landscape. 


THE THREE STAGES OF BRUIN 
(Continued from page 71) 


exasperated and without thinking what 
he was doing, pushed one of the bears 
away from the door in the same manner 
one would move a dog, and the bear did 
not resent it. 

With the advent of the berry season 
these bears disappeared without having 
left the “second stage.” 

The next time I saw Pete was on the 
20th of September. He was still on duty, 
but his rewards were getting slimmer. 
He was pleasantly occupied in holding 
up the Hon. Dr. L. Haden Guest, M. P., 
of London, England, and the party ac- 
companying that gentleman as I drew 
up alongside. Mr. Guest, though somewhat 
doubtful of Pete’s friendly integtions, 
was nevertheless enjoying the ex- 
perience. 

As our car stopped Pete raised himself 
to his full height and planted his fore- 
paws on the chest of one of the members 
of the party. This gentleman happened 
to be minus his vest at the time, and 
Pete was evidently a little too vigorous 
in his manifestations of pleasure and 
friendship, for suddenly the object of his 
attentions jumped away from him, ex- 
claiming, “Quit digging your claws in 

my chest!’ 


S Pete dropped to the ground he eyed 
his late friend for a moment, as if 
asking what wrong he had done. Then, 
with nose to the ground, an attitude 
which could almost be termed apologetic, 
he once more approached the gentleman. 
My companion, on alighting from our 


car, called “Pete! Oh, Pete!” 
The bear immediately left the other 
party and came toward us, Dr. Guest 


and his friends following. On reaching 
my companion he reared and greeted him 
by placing paws on his chest, standing 
thus for some time and turning his head 
sideways to reach for pieces of bread 
that were offered him by the others, tak- 
ing each gift gently and politely. 

Ten days after this I had occasion 
to pass Pete’s post once more. In antici- 
pation of meeting him, I took with me 
a large bag of stale buns. The ten-day 
interval had not been a profitable one 
for the bear, for, owing to bad weather, 
very few people were traveling. 

As we neared his old post he came lop- 
ing to meet us, for his quick ears had 
detected the approach of our car. As my 
companion prepared to descend from the 
car, with the bag of buns clasped in his 
right hand projecting over the car door, 
Pete struck for and grabbed the parcel 
savagely. Before either of us had re- 
covered from our surprise, he was a 
little way off the road, ravenously de- 
vouring the meal. 

We did not tarry in the locality, 
dawned on me that hunger had driven 
Pete into the “third stage,” and discre- 
tion appeared at that moment as the 
better part of valor. Shortly after this, 
a spell of bad weather set in, and the 
road past Pete’s corner was practically 
deserted; so no reports of his being seen 
in his favorite spot were brought to 


for it 








N OW 
THEY’RE 
CHROMIUM 
PLATED 


5 yew the newly discovered 
Chromium platewas known 
to us, we thought it quite im- 
possible to surpass the attained 
perfection of Shakespeare Level- 
Winding Reels. 

With their jeweled bearings 
mounted in bronze bushings, 
set in their solid nickel-silver 
metal frames, with every speci- 
fied dimension of their work- 
ing parts precisioned toan accu- 
racy of less than athousandth of 
an inch, the completed Shake- 
speare Level-Winding reel was 
apparently as nearly a perfect 
product as the consummate 
skill of the master reel-maker 
could attain. 

Now, however, we have 
adopted the new Chromium 
plate which is harder than the 
finest tempered steel, and hasa 
silver surface sheen which not 
only adds a further beauty of 
finish but actually lengthens the 
long life and service of the reel. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
354 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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e Fisherman’s Dream is Realized 


NE W, FULL A IR -FED 


FLOATING 


MINNOW BUCKET 


Keeps Minnows Alive and Frisky for Days in Hott- 
est Weather and when Carried over Rough Roads 
No Other Bucket Can Supply Air Automatically 
Air is essential tominnow’slife. The Air-Fed bucket 
automatically feedsthem. Constant bubbling supply 
ofair. Worksautomatically. Just pump up once 
every day or so. Itisidentical in construction as 


the 1928 Non-Floating Air-Fed Minnow Bucket with 
the two improvements of the “Full-Floating” Min- 
mow container and the “permanent pump." 


$4.25 


At your Dealers 


or 
Only Live Minnows AreBait Order Direct 


Air-Fed from Ad, Post 


Paid to your ade 
dress. 
AIR-FED MFG. & STAMPING CO. 
401 South 7th St. Quincy; Til. 


Expert advice for 
your Spring Trout trip 


OW’S the time to start plan- 
ning that early Spring trout 
trip. You always need something. 
We've got it! 
Rods, flies (imported and domes- 
tic) creels, lines, leaders, clothing 
—it’s all here, waiting for you. F 
Men of many years’ experience stand ready to 
“help in picking out just the right things for any 
sort of sporting trip, in any part of the country. 
Here at the gateway to the great Canadian 
hunting and fishing territories, we have for 
twenty years outfitted thousands of sportsmen. 
Our store is a great “information exchange” 
where the results of these trips are exchanged. 


Here at Eppinger’s we believe we have the most com- 
plete stock of fishing tackle, guns and ammunition and 
general sporting equipment to be seen anywhere be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

When in Detroit, stop in 
and get acquainted. In the 
meantime, use the coupon and 
get our complete catalog. Don’t 
hesitate to write in detail about 
any sporting problem—you’ll 
get an answer from a man w 
knows. 


LOU J. EPPINGER’S 
Sporting Goods Store 
Dept. C, 131 Cadillac Sq. 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish 
and Big Game”’ 


c 
131 Cadillac Sq., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen:—Please mail me copy your complete catalog. 


Name 





Address 
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town afterward. What his ultimate end 
will be, anly next year will decide, for 
there is little doubt that he will be on 
the job again next season, and he will 
not have lost the boldness he displayed 
in grabbing the bag. of buns. 

In the wilds, bruin is a happy fellow, 
strictly minding his own business. He is 
always anxious to get out of the way of 
human beings as quickly as_ possible. 
Of course, there is the exception to 
this rule, but that is only when a 
person gets between a female and her 
cubs or tries in some way to interfere 
with the latter. Only after contact 
with human beings does bruin become 
dangerous. 

That black bears are becoming notice- 
ably numerous in the mountain parks of 
Canada cannot be denied, and that they 
will have to be thinned out before long 
is also true. Many bears are shot each 
year by game guardians, for they are the 
only ones who are allowed to carry un- 
sealed rifles in the game sanctuaries. In 
every case, the bear shot has became a 
“third stage” bear, and has committed 
some act of depredation or become a 
general nuisance. 

In the majority of cases, the bear has 
been the victim of that insatiable desire, 
possessed by most people, to tame all 
tamable living creatures. It may give the 
tamers pleasure at the time and pride 
in the pictures they show later, but they 
are only preparing another victim for the 
game warden’s bullet. They may argue 
that it is a “kindness to animals” act. 
Is it? Not one amateur “animal trainer” 
thinks at the moment that some day in 
the future that same bear will approach 
a man, expecting to receive some tit-bit, 
only to get a bullet in its heart instead. 
Bears cannot be prevented hanging 
around road camps, for the smell of food 
and the garbage thrown out attract them. 
They cannot be prevented from visiting 
camp grounds for the same reasons; but 
people can stop feeding them, and thus 
preserve their inherent fear of man. 


HARDY AND FOOLHARDY 
HUNTERS 


(Continued from page 31) 
I met the commandant, and he told me 
that Johnson had first shot all his cattle, 
burnt his house and effects on the follow- 
ing day and shot his mule, and on the 
third day had stripped himself naked and 
burnt every vestige of his clothing; then, 
standing on the brink of the river, had 
shot himself. His intention had been to 
leave no trace, but his foot caught in a 
bunch of reeds as he fell. The natives 
recovered the body and buried it. 

I have reason to believe that in his 
early days a naval career was open to 
him, but the Boer War put an end to 
that, as it did to the career of many an- 
other man. The bush “got him.” Living 
for years alone, under the hardest 
conditions, always ready to share his 
last creature comfort with a needy 
fellow, he would not stir one yard or 
modify a single conviction for financial 
gain. 

Also, he consistently refused all offers 
of assistance, even from men he knew 
and liked. Independence was with him 
a religion, and charity a creed. His fav- 
orite quotation was Adam Lindsay Gor- 
don’s lines: 

Question not but live and labor 

Till yon goal be won. 

Helping every feeble neighbor, 

Seeking help from none. 

Life is mostly froth and bubble. 

Two things stand like stone— 

Kindness in another’s trouble, 

Courage in your own! 


And he would add with bitter irony 
“The writer shot himself. Broke, poor 
devil, at thirty-six!” 

While financial propositions held little 
interest for him, any speculative thought 
on the ultimate destiny of mankind and 
the intelligence, or otherwise, of the 
Creative power moved him to eager at. 
tention. Often—both before and after the 
death of the Greek—I have sat with him 
under the stars until the small hours 
indulging in such discussion. The range 
and quality of his literary knowledge 
amazed me no less than his wonderfyl 
memory. 

The following verses, which he wrote 
and published in Chambers’ Journal, illus- 
trate the passionately inquiring trend of 
his mind on this subject: 


Mighty Builder 
Thou the Master of Creation, Nature, 


Build us firmer, hold us faster, 
See us not to ruin fall. 

Send a ray to wanderers straying; 
Blind, we crave a little light. 
Stumbling, doubting, hear us praying 
For a dawn on darkest night. 


Many people in England wrote to him 
expressing appreciation of these lines and 
asking permission to use them. 

verse in similar vein he entitled 
“The Riddle,” which read as follows: 


Where are we tending, what is the 
ending 

Or the beginning of Life as we stray? 

Creeping and crawling, stumbling and 
falling, 

Are we greater or lesser than ants on 
the way? 

Maker who maketh, Breaker who 
breaketh, 

Who is the Potter, and what is the 
Clay? 


Illustrative of his almost quixotic gen- 
erosity was the following. He wrote and 
sent to the Sydney Bulletin a story of the 
Boer War, entitled “Some Lovely 
Drinks,” with a request to the editor that 
payment be handed to some crippled 
ex-soldier. At that time he himself had 
only two pounds of tea and a few 
pounds of flour left, and practically no 
funds. 

Kindness to women and children and 
to animals was with him a first article 
of faith. His “Epitaph to a Dog,” pub- 
lished in the Weekly Scotsman, was well 
worthy of comparison with Byron's. A 
year before I met him he had sucked the 
venom of a snake bite from a native 
ae leg, and undoubtedly saved her 
ife. 

To men, he was uncompromisingly hos- 
tile and suspicious, though always ready 
to relieve their physical needs. But since 
he had been deliberately ruined while 
on active service, by two men to whom 
he had entrusted his affairs—one of 
whom owed him his life, and the other 
financial rescue—he might surely plead 
justification. On one occasion in a letter 
to me he said, “If man was intended to 
be the noblest work of God, then I say 
He was a bad and cruel Workman, and 
I judge as much by my own nature as by 
what I see around me.” 

There is no doubt that his love for 
animals explained his shooting his cat- 
tle. He frequently said he would trust 
no one to handle his animals, lest they 
should ill-treat them. His contempt for 
the money-grubbing propensities of men 
would certainly induce him to bar their 
access to profit as a result of his death. 
He stripped himself because he knew that 
natives recovering his body would use 
his clothing, and he had all the white 
man’s pride, 
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irony There are those who because of these * 
poor things say he was insane, but that I do 
not believe. When he died, Africa lost 
| little one of the hardiest hunters I have known, 
10ught and one of the most courageous. And the 
d and world lost, too, a soul lonely in its great- 
f the ness—a soul which under happier circum- 
er at- stances might have supplied a_ wise 
er the jeadership in the affairs of men, which 
h him is sorely lacking today. 
tan Ou 
range ® 
vledge QUAIL HUNTING EASY 
derful (Continued from page 33) 
wrote our headgear in their mad_ rush. e 
, illus- oft nearly twisted my neck out of joint A revelation 
nd of trying to eg oe with = 16- , P 
gauge. No luck for the Yank! Clay got 
ee dots and one bird. C. M. pha in fishing boots vedi 
lature Geney was sitting pretty as the sixth 
, bird went — the hedge where he 
was waiting for it. ’ : . 
, Eagle-eyed Romeo marked down two rae ae renee aay cs whe 
as of the covey; so I strolled over to see feather weight, the flexibility and 
: if I sar ar grey = pa gr ee It was the sturdiness of this Goodrich ‘‘Lite- 
s my good luck to kick up a single cock. ie ” ’ P 
— Bang! a tumbling bird, and there was oe” (ey eee Se 
blue sky over ahead—again! duffle as a shoe. 
0 pn “ongg Age Sag the scene about + Its lightness is due to a special rubber 
es an time. Sitting in e warm sun on a s 
lovely February day, we corralled baked compound invented by Goodrich. 
ntitled sweet potatoes, hot biscuits, crisp-brown “*Lite-’n-tufs” come in snappy buff with 
S: ed ag — — omen swagger red line ’round the top. Also in 
F making plans for th 90n. i . 
isthe lunch finished, the gang climbed into sleek black. All lengths knee to hip. Corru- 
3 the four-wheeled buggies and deployed gated, firm-gripping soles; tug-o-war heels. 
ps for more scraps with the birds. Look for the name Goodrich. The B. F 
y and Gene pulled the comedy skit of the m : oN te 
At afternoon—a laugh-provoking perform- Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, O. 
— = ance which showed that sometimes your 
ww dog is smarter than you are in this quail 
business. It started off by Geney run- 
te a ning smack into a covey which flushed 
wild when Ruth tried to freeze on to 
‘em. Gene came up to the scene, thinking 
¢ gen- that all the birds in the covey had de- 
te and parted. . 
of the On the contrary, one bird roared away 
Lovely from him. He shot three times and never 
r that touched a feather. As he is ordinarily an 
-ippled excellent quail shot, this performance sure 
lf had did excite the gallery. Cliff razzed him 
1 few unmercifully. 
lly no Geney was contrite, flabbergasted. “I 
. declah, Cliff, I don’t know what’s the - 
n and mattah with me. That was an easy Rolled up, the Goodrich 
article straightaway shot. I ought to have hit “Lite-’n-tuf” takes no 
’ pub- that bu’d,” he protested. more space than a shoe. 
s well And then the merry ha-ha from all of 
rs. A us. 
ed the We kept walking along behind the dogs, 
native which were working a stand of brush at 
d her the edge of the woods. Then “point” oe 
was called. It was a single from the 
y hos- covey which Gene had stirred up. He O O I ] Cc 
ready my the gy flushed. Shot once 
i and missed. i 
— ade gry ot the second time and At Good Dealers Everywhere 
whom More noise from the side-lines. What? 
ne ae Gene Clark shooting like that? Impos- 
other sible. ie 
plead Ruth was sent in to retrieve. She had ° 
letter to wade through a good-sized puddle of Announcing—the OPENING of our 
led to water to get to the bird. When she ap- 
I say [J Proached the spot where the quail had New Showroom and Model Factory 
1, and dropped, she pointed. Gene was just about 
as by teady to explode by this time. Erratic at 202 East 44th Street 
shot-slinging was bad enough, and now One block from Grand Central Terminal 
re for uth was pointing a dead quail. 
5 cat- Ruth, bring that bu’d here. Fetch. Here in a pleasant club atmosphere you may inspect 
trust Pick it up, Ruth. Why, you old fool! a most complete stock of fine rifles, shotguns and 
- they You know better than that. Bring that sportsmen’s equipment and motion picture cameras. 
ot for bud! Cliff, what is that fool dawg think- 
a Ee GRIFFIN & HOWE 
Pa Ruth Aw ready to tear his hair. But Inc. 
eath. . idn’t move a muscle. Wi x ; 
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(Continued on page 103) sights without removing seape. ja 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


WHY NOT THE 28 BORE? 
By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


E run into so many discussions 
regarding the .410 gauge shot- 
gun to-day, that it would appear 
to have been sadly neglected in 
these columns. To be frank, this was de- 
liberate avoidance, and not an oversight. 


I prefer to let sleeping dogs lie, rather 
than to stir up any unnecessary argu- 
ments. 


The .410 is a my ser hard subject 
to handle; all of the facts about the cart- 
ridge would tend to discourage its use; 
in spite of which, it appears to become 
more popular as time goes on. 

One man will tell you that it is not 
worth a tinker’s damn—whereas the next 
ten who have tried it, will pronounce it a 
wonderful little gun, and even go so far 
as to give a detailed account of the birds 
they brought down with it at forty yards. 

Actually, the truth lies somewhere be- 
tween the two—the .410 is bound to be 
the victim of excessive enthusiasm, just 
as the 20-bore was, ten or fifteen years 
ago. 

My readers know that I am a bit old- 
fashioned in regards to caliber; I have 
never held the small-bores in very high 
esteem, but that should not be interpreted 
as intolerance. There is a lot of latitude 
in our American shooting, and one and all, 
from the ponderous 10-bore magnum to 
the diminutive .410, have their legitimate 
field of usefulness. 

Usually, the first argument the small- 
bore enthusiast will launch in defense of 
his gun, is that it is sportier, that with it, 
you are giving your quarry a fair chance. 
Personally, I am skeptical of how fair a 
chance we are giving to any inoffensive 
bird or mammal, which only wishes to be 
left in peace, when we go out and take a 
crack at him with a gun of any kind. Be- 
cause due to his speed and sagacity, a 
ruffed-grouse escapes us three out of four 
times, hardly makes our pursuit of him 
fair from the grouse’s point of view. 
There is ample defense for our shooting— 
it is man’s heritage—but that one is a bit 
thick. 

To make our shooting as difficult as 
possible, is however the essence of good 
sportsmanship, but it does not absolve you 
for the wounding of one miserable crea- 
ture which crawls away to die a victim 
of your lack of skill, or the inadequacy of 
your firearms. 

Excess of power is always preferable 
to a lack of it in a lethal weapon. The 
light tackle idea, while commendable in 
theory, is not so in practice as applied 
to shooting; if carried to illogical and 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











cruel extremes undue suffering may be 
the result. 

Be honest with yourself, do you adopt 
your small-bore gun to give the game a 
better chance, or as a sop to your own 
ego—because you want your friends to 


we o~ 





Robert E. Vranas nro splendid sulle 
deer he killed in Alberta 


think you are good enough to handle a 
less powerful gun skillfully! 

Our point of view has vastly improved 
of late, in regards to game shooting. The 
day has gone when a shooter’s prowess 
was gauged by the size of his bag. Most 
of those who had their pictures taken in 
the old days standing beside a spring 
wagon festooned with prairie chickens, or 
sitting in front of the club-house with all 
the ducks they could slaughter (and bor- 
row) in ghastly array behind them, have 
had the good taste to destroy the photo- 
graphs. 

In a like manner, it is no longer the 
proper thing to blast a covey of quail with 
a cylinder 10-bore, and an ounce and a 
half of shot. But it is quite as important 


to kill humanely, and to eliminate all 
needless suffering. 

I have made the following statement 
many times, but it cannot be repeated too 
often, that a cylinder 20 scatters just about 
as far as a cylinder 10; and a full choke 
20, throws a column as wide as a full 
choke 10- or 12-bore. The difference be- 
tween them being, not in the dispersion, 
but in the density of the pattern. Conse- 
quently, although the 10- or the 12-bore 
will kill farther than the 20, the shooter 
is in no ways handicapping himself by the 
use of the smaller gun within its range 
of usefulness. Far from it, he is often able 
to bring off difficult shots with the little 
gun, that would be next to impossible 
with the ponderous and unwieldy 10-bore. 

I am indebted to the Parker Co. for the 
following information—a series of tests 
have divulged that the average spread is 
as follows at 25 yards: 
12-bore cylinder 30” 12-bore full choke 17” 


16 ” ” 28” 16 ” 18” 
20 ” ” 29” 20 ” ” ” 20" 
28” ” 25” 3 ” ” 19” 


HO would think of using an eleven 
pound magnum 10-bore to kill 
snipe? He would be an exceptional man 
who got any if he did—yet by the same 
token, I sometimes hear of one using a 
28-bore for geese—which is about the other 
extreme. The fellow with the cannon 
won't do any harm to the snipe—they are 
nervous anyway, I doubt if he can make 
them wilder—but the goose hunter with 
the 28 is guilty of inhumane lack of feel- 
ing, if his shooting conditions are what 
we would call normal for this country. 
In my travels, I come across far too 
many sportsmen who are shooting small- 
bores for ducks, and telling the world how 
far they can knock "em! Under certain 
ideal conditions, a hard shooting 20, be- 
comesa fine duck gun; but it is not a long 
range duck gun, and if one attempts to 
make it so, he is bound to unnecessarily 
wound a lot of fowl of which some are 
doomed to die of peritonitis. 

One may present the argument that the 
same thing is true of a big 12- or 10-bore 
if you try to reach out to the limit of its 
range—that would be true if we did—but 
we seldom do. We are not tempted to do 
so as often.. Not one man in one hundred 
can kill ducks at sixty yards and over, 
with any size gun, for he cannot judge 
distance, pace and elevation accurately 
enough. He knows it, and does not try. 
But with the twenty, he will constantly 
shoot at fifty and fifty-five yards, which, 
to it, is the same as sixty-five to a 12, or 
seventy to a 10 

We are now beginning to experience the 
same sort of thing with the .410. Not long 
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Give 
Your Rifle 
and Pistol the 


Western Lubaloy cartridges shoot with 
dampionship accuracy... . Remarkable 
tiling power is obtained with WesTERN 
lubaloy Open-point Expanding, Boat- 
il and Soft-point bullets . . . Finest 
okeless powders and special non-cor- 
sive priming prevent rusting and pit- 
ng of the bore . . . But in addition to 
hese advantages Lubaloy cartridges 
kep your gun free from metal-fouling. 
agents of metal from ordinary jack- 
cd bullets lodge in the bore as the bul- 
ts travel through the rifle at terrific 
wed. These fragments, or metal-foul- 
y, reduce the accuracy of the arm and 
extremely difficult to remove. 





lbw Western Experts Conquered 
Metal-Fouling 

isteRN metallurgists solved the prob- 

nthrough the development of a special 

ilet jacket metal known as Lubaloy— 

mtented copper alloy—as tough as 


























Mr. Harold L. Criger 
with a 4o-point cari- 
bou head obtained in 
open tundra country 
in Alaska, with West- 
ern Ammunition. 


Extra Protection 


of Western Lubaloy 


Cartridges 


steel without { Deadly Accuracy + Extra ) 

Protection for the Bore. 
. Freedom from Metal- 
Fouling as well as from 
| Rust, Pitting and Corrosion. } 


being brittle. 
By using only 
Lubaloy car- = 
tridges your 
gun will shoot 
straighter and 
last longer and 
you will never need to use solvents to 
scrub out metal deposits. 


The Choice of Champions and 
Big-Game Expeditions 
Exceptional accuracy and Lubaloy bul- 
lets have made WestERN cartridges the 
choice of champions and of important 
scientific and big-game expeditions. 
Hunters are now able to take expensive 
rifles into the field knowing that the bar- 
rel will not be ruined by metal-fouling 

or corrosion. 


Western Leads in 
Ammunition Development 
Many notable ammunition improve- 
ments have been made by WesTERN: the 





(LUBRICATING 


Cartridges 


deadly Lubaloy 
Open-point Ex- 
panding, Boat- 
tail and Soft- 
point bullets— 
Lubaloy Super- 
Police cartridges 
with amazing 
stopping power—the Lubaloy 
Marksman .22 L. R. and the straight 
shooting Lubaloy .22 Short; the famous 
long-range Super-X duck load with the 
Short Shot String; the popular-priced, 
top-quality Xpert shells, and the well- 
known Field shells. 


There is a Lubaloy Cartridge for 
Your Rifle or Pistol 
—cartridges that shoot straighter, hit harder, give 
you better protection, better scores, and get more 
game. Try them and prove it yourself! There 
are WesTERN dealers everywhere. Write us 

for free descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
222 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIL. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal, 
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Pubber-All 


The Perfect Waterproof Suit 









Illustrating 
one-piece suit 








Also made in TWO pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and other Sportsmen 


Keep dry in the worst rain. This one- or two- 
piece Suit slips over your regular clothes. The 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up or 
down to open or close. Cloth is made of a 
sheet of pure rubber vulcanized between two 
layers of cloth. Weight 3 lbs. If your dealer 
does not stock the RUBBER-ALL yet, order 
direct from us. Send check or money order 
for $15.00 (either one- or two-piece). State 
chest and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 


Booklet free upon request 


THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 











35 W. 25th Street New York 
The BULL’S EYE titer 


FOR 
PRACTICE 







Made by shooters& 
ef national reputas “Ry 
tion. Each pistol 
tested by an 
Olympic Team 
man. Guaranteed 

to group in % inch 
circle at 10 feet. 


Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break wine 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest _ 
order use them for prac- 

tice and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 


— 0; 

eye stamp, bird targets and extra - 

ammunition. $3 .00 prepaid 
Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. pags Woo. 








HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 


P. O. Box 958 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and 
Magnum rifles, single and double-barrel trap 
and field guns. All guns made in our own 
factory. Our Magnum rifles choice of all big- 
game hunters; used by the Roosevelt, Wal- 
don, Wade, Sutton and Morden expeditions. 
Rifle barrels in all calibers with guaranteed 
accuracy. Restocking and remodeling. Re- 
stockers’ and shooters’ supplies, bolt sleeve 
sights, nitro solvent, our 20-Minute gun 
bluing $2.50 4-ounce bottle. Write us for fur- 
ther information and descriptive literature. 











Shotgun 


V4 R- 
PUNDA 


tor cs e 
Trap and Field | 
BAKER G KIMBALL 
346 South St Boston, Mass 
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ago, a man said to me, in defense of his 
pet, “Why I would rather kill four or five 
quail with my little gun, and take all day 
doing it, than I would to get the limit! I 
have just as many shots, and when I bring 
one down, I am proud of it.” 

Just how proud of it should he be? He 
admits he gets just as many shots; how 
many did he send off into the brush with 
a pellet of shot in their guts to die miser- 
ably and lingeringly, or to be picked up by 
vermin when too weak to escape? 


S such a man saving game, or is he 

really fostering his self-esteem at its ex- 
pense? I would rather hear of a man kill- 
ing his ten quail straight with a 20-bore, 
collecting them, and going home, than 
collecting six with a .410, and leaving six 
or eight more wounded birds in the brush 
for the owls. The same thing is true from 
ducks to deer and moose. There is too 
much wounded game getting away, which 
is contributing to a fearful annual waste. 
The shooter feeling that he has a perfect 
right to try for another so long as he does 
not exceed the limit. 

We have heard a lot of twaddle about 
the sportsmanship attending the use of 
the small bore, but how often do we hear 
a word spoken about a single-shot gun? 


A han 


made .410 bore repeater which proves that they will kill even ducks when 





apt to tell the world that these pop guns 
are so much apple-sauce. 

I have done considerable shooting wit, 
the .410 using many varieties, from th 
cheapest single barrels, and doubles, to the 
most expensive imported over and under 
and within their limited sphere, they are 
remarkably fine little weapons. 

Their biggest field of usefulness, js for 
practice—not alone to teach the small boy 
or the ladies, but for the old hand as welj 
There is nothing that will put a man back 
in his form, when he has begun to get 
careless so quickly, as a little practice on 
clay birds with the intolerant .410-bore: 
it does not serve to get your target on the 
edge of the pattern, you only have % o2 
of shot, so you have simply got to centre 
your target, or you don’t break it; yet jf 
you do hold right, you will smash then 
every time at twenty-five yards. 

If you use a hand trap with the operator 
beside you, there is no excuse for a single 
bird’s escaping if you do your share. It js 
impossible for him to throw a target 
which a good shot could not cover and 
smash, well within the range of this light. 
ning fast little gun. But you won’t always 
be on them, that’s where you get fooled 
I have even used one from the 16 yard 
line at regulation clay pigeons, and was 


rd 


you hit them right 


That is giving the game a chance with a 
vengeance. Why not leave your bird-dog 
home, or discard your decoys? That is 
giving the game a chance! I don’t want 
to do it, any more than you do. I am old- 
fashioned enough to still stick to my light 


20- and 12-bores, but at any rate, I stop 
with my limit, and I don’t experiment on 


half a dozen quail for every one I bag. 
It is not at all unusual for me to get a 


letter from some Nimrod who lets the cat 


out of the bag, and wants to know where 
he can get a .410-bore repeater, and if 
not, how soon I think one will be brought 
out. One chap went so far as to make 


one for himself, as reported in FreLD AND 
STREAM some months back, and he ad- 


mitted wounding several ducks to kill 
three or four. 


WOULD not have it appear that I am 
entirely out of accord with the small- 


bore man. Often he has such unusually 
good shooting at his back door on some lo- 
cal slough, that it has begun to pall, and 
in a sincere effort to jazz a jaded appetite, 
he has gone from the 16 to the 20, and so 
on down the line. The trouble here is, that 
another fellow, shooting on salt water in 
the North, hears of his highly salutary 
results, and seeks to imitate him. 

His conditions are far from ideal, and 
he has a rude awakening—in turn, he is 


astounded to see how many could bk 
broken. 

One may justly ask, if this is so, why 
do I condemn the .410 as a game gun? 
We admit that most upland game is 
killed within 15 to 18 yards of the gu, 
and that the .410 will kill game at 3 
yards, and break clay pigeons out there 
also; why then is it not a perfectly sound 
gun for average upland conditions? 

When you sting a clay target, you don't 
hurt anything; but the two or three pel- 
lets which will more often than not break 
the target, will not necessarily kill quail. 

long series of counts has convinced 
me that the average quail I pick up has 
from seven or eight, to more, number $ 
shot in it, and that when you hit them 
with less, you don’t always stop them 
This, the .410 will only do at very short 
range. 

Furthermore, though its spread is ample. 
only its centre, due to the small charge of 
shot, is thick enough to kill. It is not a 
tolerant as a 20 with which you can us 
an improved cylinder right barrel—The 
.410 must be full choke to be any good at 
all with its limit of 34 of an ounce of shot. 

Under the stress of game shooting, we 
do not concentrate on our hold, as we 
can on targets—we are frequently caught 
unawares—game surprises us, and flushes 
at all angles, and varying distances, al 
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of which require different allowance on 
our part. We are caught on rough ground 
entirely off stance, or in thick cover 
where the small charge is largely dis- 
sipated in intervening branches and leaves. 
The .410-bore, while capable of remark- 
able exhibitions under ideal conditions, 
cannot stand these handicaps. 

A fine shot might catch a covey in the 
short broom grass, and make.a splendid 
demonstration with it, but with normal 
conditions in the open pine woods, the 
results would be negligible. 

For game, their use should be limited 
to the pot gun with which to bring down 
treed grouse, or sitting rabbits in the 
north woods, where the big game hunter 
does not want to disturb the country by 
trying to make a head shot with his rifle. 

The average moose or deer hunter has 
not the skill to use a .22 pistol for the 
purpose, and a little .410 single-shot, is 
the ideal gun. It is a nice little gun for 
the summer camper—and for one who 
owns his own place, and desires a light 
arm to carry on a walk about with which 
to pick up an odd rabbit or bird under 
favorable conditions, or to kill rats and 
other small vermin around his buildings 
and in the hedge-rows. But it is a shame 
to use it for a serious hunting arm. 

For this purpose, I consider the 28-bore 
which has been very much overlooked, 
the absolute limit. Surely it is the logical 
step below the 20—yet, as Wilbur Parker 


says, “the 28-bore does not compare as | 


favorably to the 20, as the 20 does to the 
16”. Nevertheless, it is a distinctly 
practical and sweet little weapon in the 
hands of a good shot, who will use dis- 
cretion, 


T goes without saying, that the 28-bore 

must also be full choke, but there is a 
great deal of difference. between a .410- 
bore charge of 3g of an ounce of 7, which 
contains 112 and 34 of an ounce, totaling 
225 pellets in the 28-bore. The charge is 
just twice as heavy, and is deformed to 
a slightly less extent. 

The Parker and Ithaca .410 bore guns 
are targeted on a thirty inch circle at 
thirty yards with #714 chilled shot aver- 
aging 140 pellets to the load. They re- 
quire not less than eighty-five pellets 
within the circle for a modified barrel 
and not less than one hundred and fifteen 
pellets for a full choke barrel. 

To sum up the advantages of the .410- 
bore they are.— 

Absence of recoil:—True, but that of 
the 28 could hardly be called severe, even 
for a child. 

Mild report:—Also true, but of no 
material advantage to the hunter, except 
in a big game country, where it is used 
as a pot gun, and to the poacher, who 
does not wish to give himself away. 

Light weight:—This is questionable— 
guns can be too light for accurate shoot- 
ing, and a .410 of five and a half pounds 
is light enough and even a twenty can be 
reduced to that. 

_Cheapness of ammunition:—That is its 
big factor for practice. The 28-bore car- 
tridges retail for $4.09 per hundred, and 
the 214 inch .410-bore for only $2.70. But 
one uses so few cartridges in upland shoot- 
ing, that it does not amount to a great 
deal in the field. 

In brief, all of the .410’s four claimed 
advantages have a direct bearing on tar- 
get shooting, and but little on game shoot- 
ing. 

And that is its only just claim to pop- 
ularity, 

It is not a general purpose field gun 
and never will be. We don’t buy a tack 
with which to drive railroad spikes—and 
we should not do so in picking out our 
guns, 
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When 
You Go 
Back 


To Nature, 


| Are You Ready 





aa 
SMITH ¢ 


‘THE: REVOLVE R 


for the Uninvited Guest? 


Our Descriptive Booklet * | ” will interest you—it will be sent free upon request. 


WESSON 


Fx appetites—only three fish! Yes, such 
situations occur time and again . . .When 
snow’s on the ground, wild life takes great 
chances for food. 


Any lover of the out-of-doors who puts off 
purchasing a dependable small-arm uselessly 
increases hazard and misses countless oppor- 
tunities of thrilling spurts of action and 
exciting sport. 


Fast action, perfect alignment, and such 
balance that there is no jar from the hammer- 
fall— outdoor men know the importance of 
these Smith & Wesson qualities. The more 
you find out about revolvers the more certain 
you are to insist on Smith & Wesson. 


SPRINGFIEL MASS. U. &.A. 








MANUFACTURER 
The 32 and 38 calibre SOW Safety Revolvers make accidental discharge by adult or child impossible 
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Your Best Aid 
To Good Shooting 


Lyman Sights have been the steadying 
hand to shooters these past forty years. 
For some they have helped earn bread 
and butter. Others they have boosted 
from mediocre to top notch shooters. At 
targets or hunting, you can do so much 
better with the right combination of 
Lyman front and rear sights, that it will 
pay you to get a pair for your gun. 

Specially designed for all the newest 
guns. Recommended by gun manufac- 
turers for their arms. Supplied for prac- 
tically every gun made. See the chart 
in the Catalog. Write us for particulars 
or see your dealer. 


Just write your name on 
this coupon and send it 
to us with 10 cents for 
the latest catalog. Men- 


tion your gun. 











lake and Model 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 








— and satisfaction 

in your shooting go with 
a well-kept gun. Always use 
Hoppe’s No. 9 to clean the 
bore, regardless of ammu- 
nition shot. 

Get Hoppe’s Lubricating 

Oil for the working parts 

Send 10¢e in’ and Hoppe’s Gun Grease 

stomps for sample for general rust prevention. 
of No. 9 7. 

Used everywhere because 
everywhere known for best doing their 
work. Ask your Dealer. 

Gun Cleaning Guide FREE 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








VU. S$. HEADQUARTERS a 
d Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser -Merhel 's.- Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall tine Ame Arms & Ammunition 
2 sop nag ayy gs 
eat at g of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air intols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 2Sc.ip stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


ALFP.STUOEGER.ixc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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RIFLES FOR AFRICAN SPORT 


HE question of the best bore and 
type of rifle for use against African 
big game has always been a matter of con- 
tention among experienced hunters, and 
| there are two schools which consist of 
| small and large bore men. 
The writer belongs to the former, but 
possibly the majority of sportsmen might 
be classed with the latter; though they 





are by no means the most experienced 
proportion. It will be found that long ex- 
| perience is inclined to confirm what I have 
written a good many times, that a small 
bullet in the right place is better than a 
large one in the wrong, and if both hit 
the correct spot it does not matter much 
which it is, for either will kill. 

When a man picks a rifle there is more 
to think of than the striking energy, and 
after all it is difficult to appreciate that 
an African bull elephant weighing seven 
tons will be much affected by the dif- 





ference between two projectiles, one giv- 
| ing say 5,000 foot pounds and the other 

2,000. Moreover, there are other most 
| important points to be considered, and one 
| is the weight of the weapon. A double 
| hammerless ejector of .470 bore will 
| weigh a good 11 pounds, and a .318 will 
| only scale about 71%. It is no joke carry- 

ing the former for say thirty miles under 
| a scorching African sun, most of the 


_ + 


time breaking a way through rough bush 
day after day. 

Unless a man is a veritable Sandow 
such a task will soon convince him that 
he will be much more comfortable and 
shoot infinitely better with a lighter tool 
which does not drag him to bits. I can 
hear someone remark “But he can hire a 
gunbearer!” So he can, but if he has had 
my experience (and plenty of others) ; 
he will soon discover that gunboys are not 
always where they ought to be, which is 
a pace or two to the rear, but up the 
highest tree they can find when some 
animal rightfully tries to get some of 





By Denis D. Lyell 


Epitor’s Note: The following article was written by Mr. Lyell expressly for Fretp 

& Srream. The Editor feels that we are extremely fortunate in securing it for our 

readers inasmuch as the Author who shot with Stigand and Selous, is one of the 

greatest of the old elephant hunters still living and hunted persistently for thirty 

years on the continent.The opinions of such a man on the type of weapons most useful 

in the pursuit of such heavy game is certainly of greater value than that of the 
average sportsman who must base his opinion on one or two kills. 


its own back on the disturber of its 
peace. 

Apart from the respective bores of 
rifles, controversies are frequent as to 
whether single-barrelled magazine, single 
falling-blocks, or double barrels are best. 
Although falling-blocks are handy, nicely- 
balanced tools we can eliminate them from 
the discussion for they are too slow when 
compared to the other two types. Some 
people say that with a double one has 
two quick shots, which can be fired like 
a right and leit at game birds with a 
shotgun, and the fact that one has to put 
down a magazine to reload may put one 
off. That may be so to a certain extent, 
but the 5 shot magazine as fitted to most 
sporting rifles, is, as I know, a great 
advantage when in a tight corner. Further 
the rifle is light and handy, and a single 
usually shoots straighter than a double 
unless the latter is made by a really good 
maker. Then there is price to be con- 
sidered for the best magazine rifle can be 
purchased today for £30 or so, and a high- 
est quality double will cost thrice as 
much. 

I have found that the most experienced 
African hunters usually prefer magazine 
weapons, but sportsmen who go for trips 
led by a white hunter generally bring 
out a double rifle in their battery. 


2 & 3—7.9 m/m (.311) expanding bullets from sable antelope Eland and Kudu 
—.303 solid bullet from bull elephant’s head 
—.256 Mannlicher expanding bullet from Bushbuck 
—.303 solid bullet from elephant’s body 


Let me digress for a little while I men- 
tion the favored rifles of some of the best 
known African hunters, for their pick 
was evidently the result of practical use. 

That splendid hunter F. C. Selous did 
most of his shooting with black powder 
rifles, first with large 4 and 10 bore 
muzzle-loaders, and then with breech- 
loaders of various bores until he stuck 
for years to the .461 Gibb’s express. I 
possess a large bundle of letters from 
him and in them he mentions such nitro 
rifles as .256, .303, .375 and .425. He 
once told me that had he possessed, when 
young, a rifle such as a magazine 303 
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je could have shot three times the num- , 


yer of elephants he did, and there is little 
doubt that he would have done so. 

The late Arthur H. Neumann, who 
yas probably the best elephant hunter 
yho ever lived, also began with black 

wder 10, .577 and .461 rifles ; but he shot 
many fine elephants with the .303 and a 
{530 Rigby double cordite rifle. 

Sir Alfred Sharpe, who is still alive, 
so began with black powder weapons, 


jut he has killed many elephants with’ 


43, Rigby .350, and Jeffery .333 and 
44 rifles, and he is a great believer in 
he magazine form of action, and I quite 

ee with him that it is much safer and 
gore reliable than double rifles with top, 
gde or under lever. 

When a double rifle is opened if the 
ast bit of stick, leaf, or grass gets into 
the face of the action it is difficult to close 
te barrels, and if doubles are used it is 
ist to choose the old fashioned pull to 
te side lever as it can be forced shut 
nore easily than with snap levers, either 
m the top or side. 

Probably the most experienced elephant 
junter of modern times is W. D. M. Bell, 
fe author of “The Wanderings of an 
Bephant Hunter”. He is a great believer 
i small bores and mentions in his book 
shat good work he did with the .256 and 
75 Rigby-Mauser. He several times 
gates in this book how effective were the 
glid bullets of his .275 when taking head 
dots at elephants, and having used a .275 
Rigby-Mauser, as well as a 7.9 m/m 
311), I also found that the solids in the 
wmunition made in Germany for these 
tifles were most efficient in penetrative 
qalities, and much superior to the solid 
wllets in the .303 British military car- 
ridge as the latter were too soft and easily 
tent. I have killed a number of elephants 
yith such small. bores as the .256, .275, 
33, and 7.9 m/m (.311). The old pattern 
2 Mannlicher rifle is certainly a won- 
éerful little weapon, and I have been in- 
rested when reading the fine works of 
he hunter-naturalist Mr. Charles Sheldon 
tat he was most successful in killing 
gizzly bears and other American game 
vith a similar weapon. Long ago I read a 
wok on African sport by Mr. Chanler, 
nd he must have been one of the first 
gortsmen to use the .256 in Africa. 


HE late Major C. H. Stigand, with 
whom I collaborated in our book, 
Central African Game and its Spoor”, 
wed little else than a .256 Mannlicher, 
ud he was one of the best hunters and 
idd-naturalists I ever knew. 
One of the large bore school was the 
tte James Sutherland whose favorite 
tephant rifle was a double hammerless 
fetor single trigger rifle by Westley 
lichards. He collected many elephants, 
wut I believe sent his natives out to shoot 
tem for him, and he traded much ivory 
mom the Chiefs he met in his travels. 
Most modern rifles are reliabie, and re- 
atding the success of a hunter more de- 
mids on experience and toughness than 
anything else. I have known several 
fod hunters who were not particularly 
me shots, but they were cool in danger. 
With dangerous game it pays to get 
aitly close and put in a good first shot 
br it is naturally the first bullet which 
tls most. Most accidents to youngsters 
te due to taking long shots and then 
aving to follow a wounded beast into 
cover, for such an animal invariably 
teks the densest country in the vicinity 
‘lie up in. 
Today rifles which give velocities of 
100 ft. sec. are doubtless wonderful 
Wapons for killing non-dangerous game, 
the bullets are rather light for use 
Mthe African fauna; such as elephant, 
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TAKES nerves of steel — even with a 
Winchester in hand — to face the rush of 
the great brown bear. And it takes men with 

a profound knowledge of steel to build ‘so 

great a gun. 

Winchester quality, of course, is known 
throughout the world but it is not generally known that 
Winchester was one of the pioneers in the development of 
alloy steels. We used and advocated these alloys even before 
they were considered by the United States Government and 
many years before they were adopted to provide safety, strength 
and lightness in the modern automobile. 


Winchester also developed the heat treatment of steel while 
other manufacturers were case hardening their products and 
the Winchester steel laboratories today are still well in the 
forefront of advancement. New alloys and new treatments are 
constantly being tested to improve, if possible, old methods 
and to anticipate and meet all needs of modern shooters. 


Every lot of steel in daily use is also tested—both chemically 
and physically—and the laboratories devoted to this purpose 
are the only gateway through which steel of any kind can enter 
the Winchester plant. 


Important as this specification and analysis of steel 
may be, Winchester’s “men of steel” represent but one 
branch of the expert knowledge which contributes to 
the perfection of a Winchester Shotgun or Rifle. And 
our laboratory control of steel is but one of many 
steps which build up Winchester quality and enable 
us to stamp each finished firearm with this “Winchester 
Proof”—the mark of aristocracy in gun making. 
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“I reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. John- 
son of Akron, O., “just by wearing a 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 


HE Director Belt gets at thecause 
of fat and quickly removes it by its 


which causes the fat to be ved and absorbed. No 
more fat can form. Thousands have proved it and doc- 


tors recommend it as the natural way to reduce. Stop 
drugs, exercises and dieting. Try this easy way 
Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 
Now you can quickly, easily and surely rid 
yourself of a bulging waistline. Let us prove 
that you can instantly redistribute the excess fatin such 
ing-down wei; 
2 st stom: 
where itis correctly supported, giving you comfort and 
freedom of movement you have not 
The Director is made to 
our measure all in one piece. 


ere are no buckles, laces or straps 
to bother you. It is light and com- 


ease 
and comfort, Director lies flat and 
cannot be seen orir any way noticed 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 
Director for trial. If you don’t get 
results you owe nothing. You don’t 
risk a penny. Write for trial offer, 
doctors’ endorsements and letters 
from users. Mail the coupon NOW! 


LANDON & WARNER 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, ll. 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE ‘TARGET 
Pe Entire outfit easily 9 ar in a shoe box! Take it with you on 
ootin: 
, with their light, durable spiral rotator, are 
guaranteed to cally or money eel 
attendant required. Release | 
410 to 12 gauge. Costs but a few dollars and lasts indefinitely. 


Write for particulas—ALEXANDER McMILLAN CO., Pasadena, California 


Flies like Quail 
Is Not Thrown 
—Great Sport! 


g whether game flies or not! FLYO 


No special range or 
your ewn target. Use any gun 
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Marlin Firearms Go., 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. Town 
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LEVER 


ACTION 





SPLIT SECOND 


tg set with the stock against your shoulder you 
can pull the lever with split-second speed. Once, 


twice, three times or twenty-five if necessary you bang away 


without once taking your eyes from the mark. 


The Marlin Model 39 is the only lever action .22 calibre re- 
peating rifle on the market. Each stock, barrel and action is 
so painstakingly finished and beautifully balanced that pointing 
dead is almost certain. Like all Marlins the action in this gun 
has a solid top and side ejection—features generally recognized 


as most modern and reliable. 


Model 39 is a gun you will learn to love and always keep 
its: fine qualities as a hundred thousand others have done. 
The Marlin catalog contains a complete description of this 
Model 39 as well as the other models in the Marlin line, which 


provides a gun for every American shooting need. 


Tue Maatin Firearms Co., 99 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me a copy of the new Marlin catalog. 


Name 





Street 











rhino, hippo and buffalo and like Species, 

‘he three former animals need sojjq. 
sheathed projectiles and pointed bullets 
are unsatisfactory, because the tip may be 
bent on impact, which causes the bulle 
to lose its direction, and it may then ig. 
zag all over the beast without touching g 
vital spot. Therefore, the old type of 
rounded point is preferable. Messrs, J 
Rigby and Company, London, once sen 
me a bullet to look at for his .350 “Mag. 
num” with a semi-sharp point, which 
though I have not tried it, would, I am 
sure, prove satisfactory in maintaining 
its course in a true direction. 

Some writers who have shot with 
“Magnum” small bores such as the 25, 
.275, .280, and other special bores brought 
out by prominent rifle makers, have mep. 
tioned an effect which has been called 
“Cavitation”. No one so far as I know 
has yet explained what this shock is, but 
it has evidently something to do with 
high velocities from 2,500 ft. sec. up. 
wards; and, of course, is more apparent 
in the 3,000 ft. sec. type of rifles. Only 
small or medium-sized game animals are 
subject to this action, and it is my belief 
that it is caused by great shock to the 
circulation of the blood-vessels which 
affects the nervous system, thus causing 
instantaneous paralysis. 

The projectiles of “Magnum” are often 
apt to cause superficial wounds as naturally 
great velocities have the effect of break- 
ing up an expanding bullet more quickly 
when it enters an animal’s body, and 
this is accentuated by it hitting a fairly 
hard bone. This often spoils the beat, 
in fact sometimes the shoulder is broken 
into mincemeat, and so is a haunch if the 
bullet has hit it by a bad shot. 


N South Central Africa I tried all 

kinds of rifles from the .256 to 4 bore 
black powder weapons. Having a weak 
right shoulder due to a polo accident in 
India long ago, I soon found that any rifle 
weighing much over 7% pounds was a 
great drag. I found, too, that with a proper 
type of bullet I killed big animals just 
as well with a small bore as I did with 
rifles such as the .450 cordite. 

The rifles I used most were .256 old 
form Mannlicher (not Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer though I tried them), 27 
and 7.9 m/m (.311) by Rigby, and I also 
shot with Rigby’s old pattern .350, and 
the “Magnum” of same bore. 

I had two .375 rifles (magazines) with 
projecting magazine for clips, but f 
that this ca:tridge was too heavy to come 
up readily in the magazine as the forcing 
spring was not strong enough. One ot 
the best sighted and most beautifully bal- 
anced little weapons I ever possessed was 
a side lever single falling-block by Fraser, 
Edinburgh. I shot a lot of game with it 
from elephant to duiker, but when it got 
old the chamber became corroded and the 
empty cases jammed in the barrel. Then 
I had often to put the stock of the rifle 
on the ground and force the lever open 
with my foot, an awkward proceeding 
when there was a wounded dangerous ail- 
mal in proximity. . 

I also owned another single .303 which 
had the same fault and it was a cheap 
single Martini-actioned rifle I had picked 
up at the last moment when starting after 
elephants to the country bordering the 
Loangwa River in Northeastern Rhode- 
sia. This rifle had originally cost £6.10 
and I bought it for £4 from a friend, but 
during the trip I shot four elephants, two 
rhinos, many hippos, and a lot of other 
game with it, such as elands, kudus, roan 
and sable antelopes, zebras and _harte- 
beests. I had some narrow shaves whe 
using it for after a shot the cartridge 


jammed so badly that I had to carry and 
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yse a small rod to ram out the empty 


S. 
PE ventually I took the rifle to Tete 
where I found only one boat available 
to get down the Zambezi to Chinde on 
the coast. The half-breed Portuguese 
took advantage of me in his charge for 
the boat as it was the only one to be 
had, but fortunately he took a fancy to 
my old .303 and wanted to buy it. I then 
got some of my own back as I asked him 
£10 for it and I agreed to accept £8 if I 
could take the rifle to Charlie and get it 
sent back to him. On the way down the 
Zambezi I shot several hippos, one sup- 
plying some tough meat for my Christmas 
dinner, and once stopped a nasty bull 
which came for the boat with his jaws 
open. I had replaced the front sight with 
an ivory one I made with a small file 
and hand vice, and the rifle was very 
straight when held right. I mention this 
story of a cheap rifle to show youngsters 
that it is quite possible to do good work 
with a rather inferior article. On the 
trips mentioned I had as a spare weapon 
a heavy double 10 bore rifle by Purdey, 
but hardly ever used it as I prefer the easy 
shooting of the small nitro rifle, which 
is light to carry in great heat through 
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prefer one of these to a double of about 
the same calibre. I had a .404 and found 
it quite a good rifle, but at the same time 
I possessed a 7.9 m/m Rigby-Mauser and 
much preferred it. 

It is much easier for rifle makers to 
sight a single barrelled rifle than a double 
which needs the most expert care to get 
the two barrels to shoot together, which 
is a good reason when buying a double 
to get a first quality one. When double 
hammerless rifles are taken get the safety 
bolt made non-automatic. Then when the 
lever is worked and the breech opened 
the safety still remains in the firing posi- 
tion. Accidents have occurred through 
the sportsman finding his weapon on 
safe, having forgotten in his haste to 
alter it. 


HERE should be no metal heelplate 

on the stock of any rifle because in 
the tropics it gets so hot at times that it 
cannot be touched, and I have often had 
to use my handkerchief as a guard. In 
crisp mornings, too, the metal gets cold 
and numbs the hand in the cold season in 
Africa. Another point is not to have a 
pocket on the right breast of the hunt- 
ing shirt, or coat, as it is apt to catch 








The writer found a backsight such as the one shown on the bottom line the best, 
although a fine line is as good as a pyramid. These illustrations are given by per- 
mission of Messrs. J. Dickson & Son, Gun and Rifle Makers, Edinburgh, Scotland 


rough country, and I believe more in the 
efficacy of the rapier as compared to the 
bludgeon in bullets. 

A beginner is probably safer with a 
big bore, but I would prefer two rifles of 
the same calibre which simplifies carry- 
ing different kinds of cartridges. Of course 
for Africa one needs both solid-sheathed 
and expanding bullets. The solid should 
have plenty of nickel covering near the 
blunt point, and the best expanding bul- 
let I found to be one with about %th in. 
of lead projecting at the point, what used 
to be termed a “dum-dum”. This is the 
bullet Selous, and many others, found 
most satisfactory for the large and tough 
antelopes of Africa for it penetrates effi- 
ciently before it flattens out. 

Such a bullet will kill buffaloes and 
elands quite well with picked side shots 
at the heart or lungs, but in other posi- 
tions I found solid bullets better on such 
game, and, of course, for elephants, rhinos 
and hippos nothing but solids should be 
used. 

Some makers in Britain make large 
bore H. V. rifles in magazine form, 
usually with a specially strong Mauser- 
type action, and there are: Jeffery’s .404, 
Rigby’s .416, Westley Richard’s .425 and 
Gibb’s .505. These weapons range in 
weight from 8% pounds for the .404 to 
about 11 pounds for the .505. 

If I cared for large bores I should 


the toe of the stock and be inconvenient. 

Regarding the sighting of sporting 
rifles this like other things is a case of 
choice. Personally I like a broad cut V 
running from each corner of the sight, 
and a silver or platinum line in the 
centre, though an ivory or platinum pyra- 
mid is good. The top of the central line, 
or pyramid, should stop about 1/32nd of 
an inch below the metal so as to prevent 
glare in strong sunlight, and the face of 
the standard is better to be milled or 
roughened for the same reason. The front 
and backsight on all rifles should be 
screwed down to prevent them shifting. 
The front sight should be small which im- 
proves accuracy, especially when shooting 
at a fair range at small animals. 


HE best sights I have seen illustrated 
recently are in Messrs. John Dickson 
and Son’s list of guns and rifles, and I 
asked that old firm of Edinburgh makers 
to allow me to reproduce them which they 
kindly did. The size of the foresight 
shown is exactly right according to my 
experience. All front sights are best faced 
with white enamel which is put in a hole 
bored in the centre of the face of the bead. 
These are better than ivory tips which in 
time get discoloured with oil and are 
easily broken. 
I believe the peep, or Lyman backsight, 
is popular in America, but I never could 
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Value! 


EN you are considering buy- 

ing a .22 calibre rifle—whether 

a hammerless repeater or a visible 
hammer repeater—you can find no 
greater values than are offered in 


these two fine 22’s—Nos. 70 and 75. 





















Into each are put the utmost care 
and workmanship for which Stevens 
has been famed since 1864. Each is 
carefully inspected before shipment. 
Each will deliver the results you ex- 
pect for many years to come. 


No. 75 
.22 cal. repeating rifle 
Here is a recently introduced re 
peater that offers you an amazing 
degree of quality at a price you can- 
not equal anywhere. No. 75 is accu- 
rate to the highest degree, hand- 
somely finished, with well-balanced 
proportions that makeit a delight to 
handle. Equipped with 
genuine Lyman Ivory Bead 
Front Sight. Price $17.50 


No. 70 
Visible Loader 
Here is a repeating rifle of 
different type, but equally 
sturdy in every part and 
satisfying to you. No. 70 
for years has had a big de- 


want a dependable .22 rifle 


at the most reasonable cost. 
Price $13.50 


Gly 
STEVE 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


No. 75 


mand among those who: 


NS 





J. Stevens Arms Company, t. 601 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. — 
Gentlemen: Without charge, send me the 
complete Stevens Catalog. 
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—Says Navy Man 
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If you can see one mile, 
10 French 10x30mm __ stereo- a. 
will extend your vision TEN TIMES 

Lenses | JOY YOURSELF 
for touring, observation, nature study, 
astronomy, etc. 
Case and straps free. 
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tion and fine de siniteon 


Fr Order one today on free trial. Check it with the ry inatio 
FO Cand field of any 6 or 8 power selling for more. If it does nc 
T © J held as easily as most size 

F 28 I whatever, your money will be 
tested. The U. 
same in 8x Only $19.50. Surpasses others at $23.50 and higher. 


CATALOG anne er si10 


° promptly refunded. Every glass 


Everything in binoculars, field glasses, tstensepte and optical instruments, 
the finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives all inforr —~ 
tron how to choose the best for your individual needs at the LOW! 
PRICE 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


: Dept. 22 
DuMaurier Co. Bimira, N.Y. 


REDUCED LOADS 


Not available from loading companies 
caliber arms but easily 
produced with Ideal Reloading Tools. 
For individuals, armories, police dept., 


for your big 


rifle clubs. Write for information. 
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U'se Ideal Handbook the pee on reloading. 
Information, tables, description, sent for 50 cents. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of the things you can see at 
this distance! Ten mile radius—-a 20 mile cirele—nearly 
And you can easily have them, too. 
these super-power 
binoc ulars 
E 
10 times more! Multiply 
the pleasures of hobby and sport. Use a pair 
hunting, golfing, 
Superbly made for a lifetime of service. 


Did y« > know that many or wdinary field glasses have but 
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8. Sovsment buys from us. They know glasses. The 


742 Handles .30 Govt. 06, .3000 Sav., .25 Rem., 7.65 
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HOOKER’S 
SHOTGUN SCRUBBER 


(PATENTS PENDING) 
WITH BRASS LANNEL 
CASE 


/ 25 PATCHES 






25° 


60x 
“This scrubber should be in the 
hands of every man who cleans a 
shotgun. The fellow who doesn’t 
clean it, at least to get the lead out, 
doesn’t deserve a good-shooting gun.” 


CAPT. EDW. C. CROSSMAN 


ORDER BY GAUGE FROM YOUR DEALER OR 


THE HOOKER MFG.CO., "*Es52°° 
OW.KING &CO. —ELR.WALRATH — CONNELL~M®CORKLECO. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO DALLAS 
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do good work with it and preferred 
the open V as described. A peep sight 
fixed to the action or stock of a rifle 
has certainly the advantage of giving one 
a longer sight base which is a benefit in 
clear lights. 

Regarding the actions of magazine 
rifles the Mauser is supposed to be the 
strongest and the Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
the quietest. I found the old type Mann- 
licher a silent action, and the thing to do 
after a shot is to reload quickly. Then 
the clatter of the bolt is drowned in the 
noise of the shot. When using a magazine 
rifle against dangerous game, I always, 
when there was time, loaded up the maga- 
zine with loose cartridges irom my pocket 
when using a Mauser action. In the case 
of the older Mannlicher with projecting 


magazine, which took clips (not 
chargers), | held back the top cartridge 
and loaded into the chamber. Either of 


these methods enables one to keep a good 
reserve of cartridges in the rifle. 

When a man has found a rifle to suit 
him thoroughly it is a saitaie to change 
much, and I have known men who have 
sold a weapon to get a more modern one 
and then find that instead of shooting 
better they shot worse and would have 
been glad to get the other back. A new 
thing is not necessarily better than an 
old one when it comes to manipulation 
though it may have some small improve- 
ments which at first sight may appeal. 


LL sporting rifles should be fitted with 
loops for a sling and I found instead 
of a heavy flat one with buckles a strip of 
strong leather, half an inch or so in 
diameter, and tapered at the ends to ricot 
on the loops was by far the best. It is a 
mistake to have a horn cap at the end 
of the fore-end as in Africa I have on 
occasion found that it falls off. The end 
of the fore-end is best rounded off neatly. 
Another point with  single-barrelled 
rifles is the sight blocks. I have seen both 
the back and front sight blocks of rifles 
come away as the brazing or soldering 
had been badly done, and this is more 
likely to happen with the front block. 
A good plan is to have a shrunk-on socket 
biock which prevents this happening and 
some makers fit them to their rifles. In 
the event of such an accident it is, of 
course, impossible in a wild country to 
mend a rifle and it would need to be sent 
home to have the work done which would 
mean a long wait. 

When travelling in boats or native 
canoes, especially the latter, it is better 
to have two in each kit so rifles, ammuni- 
tion and food are divided. Thus, if one 
vessel meets with an accident, such as 
an attack by a hippo, the sportsman is not 
left stranded, as has been known more 
than once in African travel, and regard- 
ing exploration work in wilder America 
an accident in a rapid has often put a 
man, or party, in the same predicament. 

A bad fall may break the stock of a 
rifle, or remove the front sight, so it is 
a good thing to carry a spare foresight, 
and for magazine rifles I always had a 
spare mainspring. 

I need say little about keeping a rifle 
clean as anyone who is fond of his weapon 
will look after it properly. In Africa I 
had the habit of picking up the weapons 
of friends, usually asking if I could do 
so, and it was marvellous how careless 
people were with often valuable weapons. 
Quite half the depreciation of ;ifles is 
due not to use, but to allowing them to 
become foul. The two faults the modern 
rifle suffers from with regard to wear 
are the effect of the powder gas and the 
nickelling caused by the projectiles, but 
modern invention will doubtless in time 
bring a cure, as it does with other things. 






Before concluding this article allow 
me to write something about the pros. 
pects of big game, and the ethics which 
should apply when hunting it. In past 
times the hunters were the pioneers; and 
in some places they found such an abun- 
dance of the indigenous fauna that the 
never thought what they shot would make 
much difference. I know from my own 
experience that it was only by shooting 
game that I could in some localities in. 
duce the natives to act as carriers and 
show me the best country for finding cer- 
tain species. 


ODAY the case is different for easy 
communication and the settlement in 
formerly wild areas, not to mention the 
great improvement in weapons, haye 
changed things vastly; and many rare 
animals are on the verge of extinction, 
In some cases when a certain species 
becomes scarce it has not necessarily 
been eliminated as game; when much 
molested it moves away into quieter re- 
gions. In time these places are invaded, 
so the fauna is bound to go unless stringent 
regulations are made for its preservation, 
and laws are little good unless they are 
backed by force. All the best hunters the 
writer has met would deplore the total 
extinction of the game and they abjure 
such nefarious methods as killing the 
fauna for meat and hides for financial 
gain. A hunter-naturalist can justifiably 
accept payment for specimens to be 
mounted in museums. All the females 
should be left to perpetuate their species 
and the young males should be allowed to 
grow up and become warrantable trophies 
When a hunter has got a few good heads he 
should not kill others unless they are much 
better than those he has already obtained. 
Without wishing to preach the beginner 
should remember he holds in his hands a 
weapon which is capable of causing much 
suffering if it is carelessly handled, so 
he should try and become an adept in its 
use. Do not let him fire long wild shots 
at the whole beast, but get close and pick 
his spot for the heart or lungs. The ex- 
pert never fires until he knows the exact 
angle, and he shoots for the mark as care- 
fully as if he were trying to hit an orange. 
Today we are curators of the game, so 
to speak, so we should practice modera- 
tion as other generations will follow us 
who will in their turn delight in hunting 
wild creatures in the primitive lands of 
the earth. Africa, for instance, without 
its vast variety of fauna, would not be 
Africa to many of us, and it is the duty 
of the present generation to see that it 
does not suffer extinction. 


AIR GUNS 
By Fred W. King 


PRESUME that most of us began 

our shooting with some sort of air 
gun and the crude ones of our youth 
have been superseded by splendid weap- 
ons, some of which approach the .22 
calibre rifle both as to accuracy within 
the shorter ranges and also velocity. 
These latter are truly rifled and splendid 
groups may be made at seventy-five feet. 

The favorite air gun of my youth was 
a red wooden sort called the “Chicago 
air gun”. It broke in the middle and 
a downward leverage of the barrel gave 
the compression. B.B. shot were then 
inserted, singly, in the barrel and were 
held in place by a small looped spring. 
They were not correctly sighted and 
we would immediately correct this by 
filing out a rear sight from flat brass 
stock with a bead front sight made from 
a wire brad of brass. Some of us made 
crude peep sights; whatever we did surely 
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improved the shooting qualities of the 


When they first appeared upon the 
market the price was almost beyond 
our means. Two dollars and a half, in 
those days was a heap of money for the 
average boy. Later they were reduced 
to a dollar and most of us purchased} 
m. 
tothe best of them grouped about an 
inch at fifteen or twenty feet and would 
often throw a shot wild. Even so they 
were quite efficient in killing sparrows 
and my own record was thirty-two in 
a day. This was in Moundsville, W. Va., 
wnere the sparrows were thick and un- 
disturbed, as none of the boys there 
possessed air guns. I set the style and 
could be identified from afar by the 
gang that tagged after me, A few months 
jater, On a Subsequent visit, nearly every 
boy in town had a gun like mine and 
the sparrows had become highly edu- | 
cated. ; a 
The one-hundred-shot repeating air | 
guns next appeared upon the scene and} 
most of us fell for them. We learned | 
that a pound of shot would last only half | 
as long with a repeater and they were} 
not as accurate as the old Chicago so 
most of us went back to our first love. 





E all looked with longing eyes at 
the old Quackenbush air guns, love- 
ly in their shiny coating of nickel plate. 
Some of the shooting galleries used 
them and they shot felted slugs quite 
accurately. The price, to us, was pro- 
hibitive and ran close to the cost of a 
fair .22 rifle. We therefore passed 
them up and switched to the Flobert 
rifle, a nasty “spitty” affair that was 
not very accurate as we used the cheaper 
B. B. caps with round ball in a rifled gun. 
Few of us realized the necessity of 
cleaning our guns and were, as a con- 
sequence, greatly bothered by the balls 
sticking in the barrel. I became quite 
famous, among my chums, for inventing 
a means of removing them by filing a 
flat cutting point on a steel rod, setting 
it in a brace and drilling out the ball. 
It was considered quite a good job when 
the drill went through and one could 
see daylight through the barrel. Them 
was the happy days! 

Years later I read Ned Crossman’s 
article on the B.S.A. air rifle. So far 
as I know, he had about the first one 
in this country. Not knowing him as 
well as I do now, I believed everything 
he wrote. It happened, in this case, that 
his dope was good and I sent for one 
of these guns the day I read his article. 

The gun was all he claimed and more 
and finally resulted in my securing the 
first American rights for the State of 
Ohio. I disposed of about fifty of these 
guns before I gave up the agency and 
I spent an entire winter in trying out 
each sample I had and fired some ten 
thousand shots that season. 

They are furnished in two calibres: 
the 22 and the .177. A few trials 
of the latter proved it did not compare 
in efficiency to the larger bore and I 
therefore transferred all of my experi- 
ments to the .22. 

Basically, the construction is correct 
as the loading process does not allow 
the barrel to be moved; the compression 
1s produced by a lever under the barrel. 
They require to be cleaned with a patch 
ot cloth but occasionally as a few drops 
of oil shot through the barrel is suf- 
ficient, 

Several important points developed 
that every B.S.A. owner should know. 
n the first place great care should be 
exercised in setting the compression 
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An incident of the 
Nobile Arctic Expedition 


**On the second or 
third day a Polar 


camp. Finn Malmgren : 
killed it with ...e-. 
a Colt Revolver.’ 


EN who make a business of exploration or who 

act as guides in out-of-the-way places are careful 

to provide themselves with Fire Arms of unquestioned 

dependability and safety. 

yy choose Colts because it would be unwise to 

risk the success of an enterprise with any Arm less 
absolute in reliability and accuracy. 

They know that in the 93 years of Colt’s manufac- 


ture, nothing that makes for safety and efficiency is Colt’s Service Department will 
boc cane eS centedoet 
The production of each Colt Revolver or Automatic ‘8 r 

Pistol involves more than 1000 separate acts. The Colt —— oaestengontn fers 

Official Police, shown here, required 564 machining Colt’s new Catalog No. 41 is the 
operations, 124 hand operations and 322 gauge and most complete Fire Arms Man- 
visual inspections, Parts are forged from especially ualever issued. Write for it; also 
treated steels, machined to micrometer exactness, {or your copy of | ‘Makers of 


r 
istory,” the thrilling story of 
plish: 


Colt accom; ments. 


finished, fitted and assembled oe completed 
Arm is tested and adjusted in Colt’s shooting gallery. 
Realizing this careful craftsmanship, no question of 
—_ ever arises to disturb the aim of him who holds 
a t. 
The Colt Positive Lock embodied in Colt Revolvers 


makes accidental discharge impossible. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


.. <The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 
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$352 New Jefever Trap Gun $35” 


—— 


Here’s a 12 gauge 32 inch HAMMERLESS * 


Single Barrel Lefever Trap Gun with ventilated rib, recoil 
pad, ivory sights, large forearm and a special trap stock, as woos 
shapely as any $1000.00 gun, a clean snappy trigger pull 3 ry 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
ITHACA,N.Y, BOX 14 
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“The flivver rattled across the intersec- 
tion. Greer followed the battered car. 
Then, suddenly, the flivver stopped. The 
brakes squealed as it came to a halt. The 
driver reached the cobbles—headed toward 
an alley on the right. He moved very 
swiftly. He didn’t even glance back toward 
the halted sedan. 

His action was enough. It told San- 
ford Greer that he had been right—it 
would be soon. The sedan was blocked 
ahead. It was just across the intersection 
of the streets. Already the manloaded car 
was swinging into sight. 

Greer opened the door on his left, slid 
to the cobbles. He held the gun in his 
right hand, held it low. The black car 
stopped. He could only see the hood of it 
—his own machine hid most of it from 
his sight. 

It was fairly quiet—and then it was 
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very noisy. Metal shot sounded against San- 
ford Greer’s ears. Glass in the sedan shat- 
tered. He felt a stinging pain in his right 
leg, another in his thigh. A machine-gun 
was clattering fiercely. He took a step for- 
ward; his right leg was half paralyzed. 
He crouched slightly, raised his right hand. 
This was a rotten way to go out—he 
couldn’t see. He couldn't get around his 
own machine— 

He went to his knees, started to crawl. 

jagged pain streaked across his abdomen. 
His left shoulder thudded sound. Already 
his eyes held a mist. But he could see the 
men in the car now. He could see the sub- 
caliber machine-gun, the braced stand of 
it. He could see a face, grinning down at 
him. Mud danced up from the cobbles. 
The fingers of his left hand were all red. 
He couldn't move them. Slowly he raised 
his right arm.” 


The above paragraphs are from a 
story that will hold you spellbound 


“LAUGHING DEATH” 


It is an amazingly fine story about the efforts of a veteran 
of the A. E. F. Aviation Corps to hunt down each mem- 
ber of the gang of crooks who murdered his father, an 
honest district attorney. It is packed with suspense and 
action: you will read it from first word to last with ab- 


sorbed interest. It is in 


the February number of 


LaTiaSK 


It is our belief that this February issue is the finest we have ever 
published; and we further believe that, judged purely as a magazine 
of worth while, enjoyment giving fiction, it is surpassed by no other 
magazine, and equalled by few. In addition to Laughing Death there 
are the following stories of first rank: 


BLACK RIDDLE 


An unusual and distinctive murder mystery 
story by Dashiell Hammett. 


BRACELETS FOR TWO 


The latest adventure of Ed. Jenkins, Erle 


Stanley Gardner’s famous character. 
y 


THE TASTE OF BLOOD 


A brilliant story showing the development 
of an ordinary gangster into a killer. 
BREWED AT BENETTI’S 


Aremarkable story by Earl and Marion Scott 
about the fall and rise of a young attorney. 


We again say to you sportsmen readers of Field & Stream that we believe Black 
Mask will give you hours of pleasure. It is published for he-men—men who have 
a natural love for the thrill and excitement of personal danger and adventure, and 
a natural love of hunting. We say again “there is no hunting as thrilling as a man 
hunt, because there is no game as dangerous as an armed criminal.” 


Get a copy this evening from any newsdealer, 
and prove it for yourself 
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lever. It should be grasped firmly 
under control until the catch ep 
positively. Then the grip should be 
shifted and the lever pushed 
until it engages under the barrel A 
friend of mine omitted this precayti 
the lever failed to engage and flew x 
ward, carrying his hand with it anf 
cleanly lopped off the tip of his finger 

There is an adjusting screw just fo, 
ward of the trigger that adjusts the 
trigger pull. This sounds quite sweet 
but is not, as the light pull that js de. 
sirable cannot be had without great dan. 
ger of the lever failing to properly engage 
as noted above. 

In my cellar range I spent an entix 
winter in trying to group five shots jn the 
same hole at thirty feet. I did it jug 
once. Bugs developed that I shall 
scribe. 

The various guns tested did not yay 
a great deal but I finally selected oy 
that made the group I sought a possipjj. 
ity. After hundreds of shots I cam 
nearer and nearer the group when, sy. 
denly, and seemingly without rhyme ¢ 
reason, the gun began to throw a pj 
wild and grew rapidly worse. 

Hours of careful study finally 
earthed the reason. There was a wee bit 
of play where the stock joined the barre 
I removed the butt plate and found th 
deeply set screw holding the stock tj 
the barrel had become loose. It require 
a very long screw driver to reach j 
but I was able to find one and the gm 
promptly gained its old accuracy. Sine 
then I have made this correction on th 
arms of friends who had discarded th 
weapon on account of developed ina. 
curacy and I suggest to all B.S.A. owners 
to watch for this fault. 


HE pellets dc not run entirely rou 

at their base and though any of then 
are good enough to hit a sparrow withis 
a reasonable distance, exact groups re 
quire selected pellets. 

Recently I have been experimenting 
with the Webley Air Pistol and m 
experience is well worth passing on, | 
first saw this gun in the home of Cap. 
Curtis and I purchased one the follow- 
ing day, a .22 calibre. 

It was a great disappointment. It 
threw the pellets every which way at 9 
low a velocity that they would barely 
dent a tin can and a six-inch grow 
at ten feet was about the best I could do. 
In the meantime I had shown the gm 
to a friend and he also purchased one. 

I thought maybe the .22 pellet wa 
too heavy and so exchanged it fora 
.177. The velocity increased but not the 
accuracy. I fooled around with this am 
until I was about to discard it in dis 
gust when it occurred to me that th 
leather washer under the barrel releax 
was very hard and might allow an ait 
leak. I dropped a spurt of thin oil upo 
it and set the gun away over night. 
following day I found that I possessed 
a real gun. The velocity went right 
to the claims of the manufacturer an 
the accuracy was all that could be dé 
sired. I killed a red squirrel at a distance 
of fifty feet and the pellet passed entirely 
through the neck. 

On my last trip East I saw the frien! 
who had purchased the Webley and lt 
had packed it away in the attic becaus 
of its inaccuracy. I related my expef- 
ence and now he swears by it instead 0 
at it. Several extra washers are furnis 
with the pistol and these should be oiled 
and softened before they are used. Pos 
sibly the manufacturer will read_ thi 
article and issue proper  instructioi 
when the arm is delivered. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
20 BORE 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

What bore and barrel length of Winchester 
20 ga. repeater_is most suitable for ordinary 
uail shooting? Is a 25 in. cylinder bore barrel 
all right? What size shot should be used in a 
gun of this type? Would the same gun with a 
28 in. or 30 in. barrel full choke be suitable 
for shooting ducks in marshes? 

B. F. Hart. 
Ans.—In buying a Winchester twenty bore re- 
peater for quail shooting I would suggest a 
twenty-five inch barrel bored to give a 50 per- 
cent pattern. A true cylinder would shoot en- 
tirely too open and would be sure to cause a lot 
of cripples. 

You should also be certain to get a gun which 
will accommodate a 234 inch shell so that you can 
use a full ounce of shot. One ounce of #8 would 
be the load for quail. A twenty with 28” full 
choke barrel using an ounce of 6’s would make a 
very good duck gun for marsh shooting and will 
kill consistently up to about fifty yards. 

Suootine Epitor. 


SINGLE TRIGGER MEASUREMENT 


Gun EpiTor: 

I have now in course of construction, by a 
prominent gun manufacturer, a high grade 
twenty-gauge double. The dimensions of this gun 
called for a fourteen inch stock. But I deter- 
mined to have installed a single trigger. It de- 
velopes that with a single trigger in intermediate 
position, it is desirable to have the stock a 
quarter of an inch shorter, in other words, a 
fourteen inch stock with two triggers should be 
thirteen and three-quarter inches with a single. 
At least that is what the manufacturer has sug- 
gested that I do. This being my first single trig- 
ger gun I am writing you to verify the above 
statement, and if it is desirable to have a 
slightly shorter stock when using a single trig- 
ger—why? My pump and automatic guns are 
both fourteen inch stock with trigger in rear 
position, as usual. 

Pau. R. Scuipt. 
Ans.—I think you have the matter backwards. 

The measurement of a gun stock is always 
taken from the center of the butt to the front 
trigger. If you were using a single trigger gun 
in which the trigger is always slightly further 
back than the front member of a double trigger 
gun, you should have actually a stock 4% of an 
inch longer. 

For instance, my two favorite guns are ex- 
actly the same in dimensions except in length. 
One is 15 inches long and the other, 1534 inches. 
The 15% has a single trigger. 

The method of measuring a gun stock which 
you describe is a rough and ready one which is 
approximately right. The only proper way to get 
the correct measurement is with a try-gun which 
can be adjusted and shot. 

I think your stock should be 14 inches long. 

SHootinc Epitor. 


IMPARTIAL 


SHootinc Ep1tor: 

I shall be glad to hear from you as to your 
opinion in the difference in shells. Most of the 
better class shells use progressive burning pow- 
der, and probably are the same. For example 
the Western Super X, U. S. Ajax, or Climax 
Heavies; Remington Nitro Express; Peters High 
Velocity; Winchester Leader. In your opinion 
is there any difference? 

H. J. Bartets. 


Ans.—As a matter of fact, it is my personal 
opinion that there is absolutely no choice be- 
tween the best grade shells loaded with pro- 
gressive burning powder. They are all loaded in 
the same manner with the same brand of pow- 
der, du Pont Oval, and loaded to approximately 
the same velocity. 

I have no choice whatever between Western 
Super X, U. S. Ajax, Remington Nitro Express, 
Peters Hi-Velocity and Winchester Leader. 

Any man who calls himself a shot, can shoot 
as well with one as with the other unless he is 
kidding himself into believing differently. I am 
not evading an issue—when the Super X load 
had no equal I said so—years ago. 

SxHootine Epirtor. 


KRAG 


Carr. Paut A. Curtis: 

I would like to get a rifle that is chambered 
for the .30 cartridge. 

What do you think of the Krag as sold 
through the N. R. A.? Would you advise the 
carbine or have the rifle cut down? What sights 
would you advise for the above gun? Would pre- 
fer telescope sight but wouldn’t be necessary if 
you think another just as good. Would want to 
use gun for hunting more than target shooting. 

Do you think it advisable to reload cartridges 
for this gun? I do not mean full charges, but 
teduced loads for game such as woodchucks. 

I am also planning on getting a shotgun this 
fall. What do you think of the Winchester 12 
gauge? I think I would prefer the hammer gun. 
We have ducks, geese, pheasants and some quail 
and grouse here. Do you think a sixteen gauge 
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“An Iowa lass, Miss Alice Fincel, won the 

great Central Divisional Ladies Championship 

at Chicago and was- high lady in the Preliminary 
Grand American Handicap. Ithaca Lock Speed improved 
Miss Fincel’s shooting at the trap and in the field.” 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50.to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 11 : 











ome Skein Joe, c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc. 


TOM MIX 
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JACKET 
RAIN PROOF 


Snow, Hail & Weather Proof 


I mean Buck Skein keeps out weather. Let it 


rain, snow or hail—what the “hail”? when 
you’ve got on your Buck Skein...Play golf in 
the teeming rain, all day long if you like, and 
you'll keep dry as toast if you’re wearing a 
Buck Skein...Hunt in the wet brush, where 
the snow laden branches shower you with their 
moisture, and not a drop can soak ng = 
your Buck Skein...1f you work out-doors, the 
cold damp fingers of Old Man Winter just 
can’t get at you through that Buck Skein fabric 
of mine... And no matter how often your wife 
sends Buck Skein to the wash tub, it will come 
up smiling every time. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If Buck Skein fades, shrinks, or if it loses that 
fine soft leathery texture you get your money 
returned in -+»Double weight suede Buck 
Skein Fabric means double wear. Buckskin 
tan color, or elephant gray, knitted belt, 100% 
pure wool, Two button adjustable cuffs keep 
out the wind. Two big extra sized pockets... 
Double stitched seams; coat style, buttons 
stick to their post. 


Buck Skein Shirt 
$3.50 
Looks Like Leather 
Wears For Ever! 


Big and roomy with two 
large flap pockets. Double 
stitched seams coat style, 
A whale of a shirt. 

Ask your dealer fora gen- 
uine BUCK SKEIN. If he 
is all sold out, mail my cou- 
pon below enclosing the 
price of your Buck Skein 
Jacket or Shirt, and I’llsend 
yours prepaid myself. 


Pct Stier. Ore. 










\ 





Dept. C-2, 331 Broadway, New York City 
See that I get; A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 
Enclosed Check 0 or Money Order 0 


Chest Size......... 


A Buck Skein Shirt at 
$3.50. Neck Band Size...... 
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gun big enough for this variety of game? 
R 


. L. Sessions. 


Ans.—The Krag is a good, reliable rifle, It 
does not shoot the .30-06 ammunition but the 
older, .30-40 cartridge and they are not inter- 
changeable. 

lf you want a cheap weapon you cannot do 
better than buy one of the Krag Carbines 
through the National Rifle Association and I 
would then have it equipped with the Lyman No. 
34 rear sight in place of the military sight, 
which should be removed. But, I would not 
recommend buying a telescope because the instru- 
ment will cost about four times what the rifle 
is costing you and the weapon isn’t really worth 
that outlay. 

you like to reload cartridges, you might do 
so, particularly, if you want to use reduced loads 
but there again, your loading equipment will 
cost you about $20.00. Consequently, it largely 
depends on how much shooting you are going 
to do, whether or not you should buy the re- 
loading tools. I would recommend you the Beld- 
ing & Mull Company, Philipsburg, Penna., or 
the Modern Bond Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, 

If you like a repeating shotgun, there is 
nothing better made than the Winchester 12 but 
us you prefer a hammer gun, the ’97 Winchester 
would be my choice. Were I in your country, 
1 should prefer the 12-bore gun. The 16-gauge 
is a little light for goose under normal conditions. 

SHoorine Eprtor. 


NO DIFFERENCE 


Carr. Paut A, Curtis: 

Arguments otten come up between shooters 
aus to which gun hits the hardest etc. Here is 
one for you to answer. Does the model ’97 Win- 
chester hit harder than the model 12 hammer- 
less? Or does the ’97 hit harder than any of 
the other hammerless makes in 12 gauge? Is a 
16 gauge Browning a good quail gun in 30 inch 


barrel? 
R. B. Payne. 


Ans.—All this talk about one gun hitting 
harder than another amounts to little, In the 
final analysis, we will find that any old, cheap 
gun that is falling apart will shoot about as hard 
as the finest gun, when ammunition of the same 
power is used in them, and if they are both 
choked to the same extent. 

It is absurd for any man to say that the ’97 
Model Winchester shoots harder than the Model 
12. They are both bored and chambered to the 
same diameters and other than a slight personal 
difference that is found between one and an- 
other, there will be nothing to choose between 
them. 

The 16-gauge Browning is, I suppose, a good 
quail gun for anyone who wants to use an auto- 
matic on quail. 

Duck shooting is a different proposition. It is 
often humane to use an automatic because of 
the added facility for dispatching cripples. 

Snootine Epitor. 


FUTURE OF THE 20 BORE 


Suoorine Epitor: 

What is your opinion for the future of the 
twenty gauge shotgun? Is it practical for gen- 
eral usages? 

I am considering the purchase of one, but 
before doing so, would like the expression from 
some one of authority. 

When I speak of general use, I mean doves, 
quail and ducks. I have a weakness for auto- 
matic guns, but understand that twenties are 
only made in pump, double and single barrels. 

In the case of a pump, which would you con- 
sider the handier of the two; Winchester or 
Remington? Assuming of course that their 
shooting qualities are equal. Is the twenty manu- 
factured by these people chambered for the 
three-inch shell, or is there a three-inch shell 
manufactured for the twenty as yet? 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

R. C. Encuisu. 


Ans.—To me, the future of the twenty- 
gauge gun is a very bright one. It certainly is 
a practical gun for all-around use from Quail 
to Ducks in the South. 

Up here, where Ducks are more heavily 
feathered and wilder, I would prefer a twelve 
though I know a lot of good sportsmen who use 
the twenty. At any rate, the twenty is becoming 
more popular every year. 

I am very glad to say that the twenty-gauge 
is not made in an automatic and I hope to the 
Lord, it never will be. 

The choice between the Winchester and the 
Remington is largely one of personal preference, 
1 have a Winchester twenty and like it very 
much. 

None of the twenty-bore repeaters are cham- 
bered for three-inch shells. As a matter of fact, 
the three-inch shells are not standard. They are 
no longer ne¢eessary as we now have 234 inch 
shells with such high velocity and with an ounce 
of shot that are equal to any three-inch shell 
made for a twenty-bore gun. 


SHootine Epitor. 





AUSTRIAN 8 M/M 


Snootine Epitor: 

Would like information concerning the Ste r 
rifle which, I believe, is of German make. The 
number M, 95 is stamped on the barrel, 

Is it a good reliable rifle? 

What ammunition is used and can it be se. 
cured in this country? ; 

What price would one pay for such a gun? 

Any further information will be appreciated 

s the bronze pointed cartridge O. K. for use 
on big game? 

Epwin Sacer, 


Ans.—Apparently you have a model 1895 Aus. 
trian Mannlicher which shoots the 8 m/m rimmed 
cartridge. This is not to be confused with the 
sporting 8 m/m Mannlicher cartridge which js 
rimless, 

You haven't given me the slightest description 
of the gun. I don’t know what model it is but 
if my assumption is correct, you have a reliable 
but crude military musket, quite good enough 
for the peasant troops of Europe but not worthy 
of any serious consideration as a sporting arm 
Personally, I would not pay anything for one 
of them, having no need for such a gun. 

The bronze pointed cartridge is splendid 
for big game hunting or any other purpose. Of 
course, for big game it must be made with the 
soit pornt, 

Suoorine Epiror, 


30-06 LOADS 


SnootinG Epriror: 

Can you tell me of any company putting out 
a 30-'06 shell in a low power load suitable for 
practice on woodchucks, crows, etc.? | am aware 
of the 110 gr. superspeed loads but these have 


too much speed and noise to be used near 
a farm. 

I would like something in 75 to 85 grains, 
hollow point, with a speed of 2600 to 2700 feet 


per second, 
This is something like the ballistics of the 
25 Remington superspeed shell. 
H. C. Hopcxins, 


Ans.—I regret to advise you that there is no 
company putting out a standard reduced load 
for the Springfield for short range target shoot- 
ing, woodchucks, crows, etc. 

I do not agree with you that 110-grain super- 
speed load is not a suitable one to use in a farm- 
ing country. The speed is so high and the bullet 
is so light that the latter goes all to pieces on 
impact and consequently, is not as dangerous 
as a heavier bullet which would ricochet when 
it hit a hard stone or other resistance. 

Nevertheless, I think it is to be regretted 
that there is not a reduced load on the market. 
‘There are many purposes for which we could 
all use it. The only way to secure them is to 
reload them yourselves or get some gun crank to 
do it for you. 

I didn’t think it possible to use a 75-grain 
bullet satisfactorily in the Springfield. In my 
opinion, it is too short to give accurate results 
and if you want such high speed as 2,700 feet, 
you might just as well use the 110-grain super- 
speed load. 

To my mind, you are splitting hairs. If the 
superspeed was dangerous yours would be dan- 
gerous and would not be materially less noisy. 

The kind of a load I think would be of ex- 
cellent service to the woodchuck shooters is 18 
grains of Dupont No. 80 with the 150-grain soft- 
point bullet, a load giving splendid results up 
to about 200 yards for target shooting and hav- 
ing a velocity of about 1,500 feet per second. 

SuoorinG Epiror. 


BRASS SHOT SHELLS 


Snootinc DepartMENT: 

I have a 12 Gauge Fox Shotgun with which 
I purpose doing some trap shooting. 

1 want to use brass shells and do my own 
loading. Will you please advise me what load- 
ing tools to buy and the type of powder to be 
used in brass shells. 

The local dealer informed me that smokeless 
powder could not be used in brass shells. 
know nothing about loading shells so any infor- 
mation you might give me on the subject will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Joun C. Mitcer. 


Ans.—I would not advise you to attempt to 
use brass shells, 

All our modern guns, as built in this coun- 
try, are produced with a view to using 
paper shotgun shells and you will not get good 
results from them, by using brass cartridges, as 
they are not chambered for them, 

Our modern powders depend upon the crimp 
to supply a good deal of the necessary pressure 
to give proper combustion, and they don’t, for 
that reason, handle as well as the old black 
powders did, in brass cases. 

In the old days when there were no big 
loading companies and ammunition was uncer- 
tain in supply, unreliable and expensive, the 
market gunners loaded their own, but those days 
are gone. 

Suootine Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITIO 
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award these honors to 
L. C. Smith Gun users. 

The Ventilated Rib 
model raises the plane of 
vision above the barrel 
arcs and the sighting rib 


Guns that win Grand American, sectional, state, 
and local championships, that set new high rec- 
ords year after eventful year, MUST be good 
guns. And competent judges continue to 


An L.C. Smith Gun won the 
1927-28 Grand Americans 


An outstanding gun at America’s traps 


L. C. Smith Ventilated Rib Gun 


Equipped with the 


Hunter One-Trigger 


GAME AND TRAP GUNS, $40.00 to $1125.00 


stays cool through sustained firing. 
Hunter One-Trigger there are no jammed or 
snagged trigger-fingers, no shifting of grip and 
no fiddling for that second trigger. 





HUNTER ARMS C0., Inc., Fulton, New York 


McDonaid & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Export Office, 50 Church St.,N.Y.C. 






etic: 


With the 


Let an L. C. Smith 
Gun better your score 
afield or at traps. See 
your dealer’s stock today- 
If it isn’t complete, write 
for Booklet B 40. 























QUAIL HUNTING EASY 
(Continued from page 89) 
and strode up to the dog. It looked as if 
one setter were going to get chastised 
before company. 

And then the climax. As Gene rushed 
up to the setter a lone quail took to the 
air like a three-motored plane, almost 
knocked the gun from Gene’s hand, and 
then headed for the woods. Did we in- 
dulge in the merry ha-ha? Oh, boy, what 
a laugh! Gene was so nonplussed that he 
didn’t know which end of his gun to 
use. He swung the old pump, but missed 
with the first shot, and then nailed the 
bird with the second shot. 

This little side-show almost disrupted 
the expedition, as it was quite some time 
before we could quiet down and resume 
our business of shooting quail. 

Late afternoon brought the prettiest 
point of the day when Danny and Ruth 
staged a “you’re my pal” act that was a 
corker. As usual, Danny and his soul- 
mate had loped ahead, chaperoned by 
Romeo. When we reached the setters, 
they were on point, and what a pose! 

30th were crouched, probably pretty well 
fed up because we didn’t hurry to oust 
their birds. But Ruth, not content with 
backing Danny, had crowded right up 
close to him. In fact, she was nestled 
against his side, as if she wanted to say, 

“lm right here, Danny dear, and I'm 
going to help you hold these birds. Ain't 
we got fun?” 

Doc came up to back his partners, and 
then we did have a picture. There were 
only four birds in this remnant of a covey 
which Danny had found, but the shooting 
was a minor detail to us. We couldn't 
get that picture of the twin point out of 
our minds for some time. 

Our last hour afield was a fast and 
furious one. It looked as if Cliff had 
deliberately arranged our tour to bring 
us on some dandy coveys just before sun- 
set. And how we did burn the powder! 
Quail fell, yes. But I’m here to tell you 
that we left some awful holes in the air 
above one cornfield. A bunch pulled that 
reverse “we'll knock your hat off” stuff, 
and we just naturally passed out. 

Yes, sir; the tally-ho expedition, with 


each and every scattergun artist riding 
on a cushion between shots, had no bored 
moments that last hour with those three 
setters hitting on all six. And when our 
little black groom took hold of our horse 
at the plantation house that evening, we 
were ready to admit that those Georgians 
know how to stage their quail shows, 
coach and four style. 


HOW A FARMER TRAPS HARM- 
FUL HAWKS 


OWN in Virginia there is a farmer 

who was bothered by hawks to such 
an extent that he had to devise some 
oe: of controlling them. This man, Mr. 
C. C. Conger, Jr., is a poultry breeder and, 
of course, marauding hawks would inter- 
fere considerably with his business. He 
has established a state record for the last 
twenty years by trapping 1,200 hawks, 
and his chicken business now seems to be 
running along smoothly. 

It is a well known fact that some of the 
species of harmful hawks soon learn 
where a poultry or game breeding enter- 
prise is located, and they concentrate 
there in numbers because it is easy for 
them to make a good living without much 
effort. Against these species Mr. Conger 
directed his efforts. His method at first 
was to erect poles and place steel traps 
on top of them. Such species as the Coop- 
ers, sharp-shinned and Goshawks always 
alight on elevated places to survey the 
country when doing their hunting. 

Mr. Conger, however, found that most 
of the hawks were too wise to alight upon 
these poles set off in the field by them- 
selves. Also those hawks which were 
trapped by this method entailed a lot of 
trouble to the trapper by compelling him 
to climb up and down in taking care of 
the catches. He then decided to sgt traps 
on the top of the fence posts surrounding 
his farm. A dozen steel traps, of course, 
cover very little territory on a farm of 
230 acres, yet with this small number the 
poultry farmer was quite successful. It 
then occurred to him that by devising 
some method to make the few traps cover 
a larger territory, he could ultimately 
solve the hawk problem. 


He hit upon the plan of placing a trap 
on every ten posts. The alternate posts 
not bearing traps were protected from 
birds alighting on them by driving a spike 
in the top surface. 

The steel traps are kept in position on 
the posts by driving a few tenpenny nails 
around the frame. That prevents the wind 
from blowing the trap off the post. 

M. Conger examines his traps faith- 
fully and seldom fails to bring in at least 
a dozen dead hawks every week. He 
states his neighbors for miles around have 
finally gotten relief from the hunting 
hawks which have troubled them in the 
past. Quail and other useful birds have in- 
creased wonderfully. 


HOUSEHOLD QUAIL 


IGHT in line with the notes we have 

been publishing in regard to Jinny, 
and her numerous relatives throughout 
the country, comes this very interesting 
note about bob-whites which like human 
society. We are indebted to Mr. W. B. 
Coleman of the State Game Farm of 
Virginia for this unusual wild life note. 
Mr. Coleman stated in a letter: 

“We have four very fine bob-white 
hen quail that sleep in a chair in our 
kitchen every night. We use a fresh sheet 
of newspaper on the chair for them and 
I bring them in from the pen just before 
dark, letting them out on the kitchen floor. 
They always get up on the chair to roost. 

“These birds are especially attached to 
Mrs. Coleman. If they happen to be in 
the kitchen during the day and she leaves 
them to go to some other part of the 
house, they call until she returns. If she 
leaves the door open they follow her right 
into the living room. 

“It is very interesting to hear them call 
for her, just as birds do when scattered 
from the covey. They always continue to 
call until she comes back. Often they at- 
tempt to jump into her lap and they take 
food from her hand. 

“These home-loving bob-whites are 
never as well satisfied as when they are in 
the kitchen where Mrs. Coleman is doing 
her work, If it is very cold, they sit under 
the cook stove for hours.” 
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LOG CABIN DETAILS 
By Frank E. Brimmer 


OST outdoorsmen with whom I 

have happened to talk upon the 

subject of log cabin construc- 

tion expressed the desire to 
undertake something “on their own”, but 
were skeptical of their ability to work 
details of the building. 

“I'd sure like to throw up a one-story 
log shack on my lot in the mountains,” 
said an acquaintance the other night, 

“but you know Id be a dumbbell on 
jointing timbers.” 

The speaker, admitting his 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











the foundation, selecting suitable ma- 
terial for the purpose at hand, or planning 
the best type of structure for the spot 
where it is to be located. There seems 
to be something in the way, and generally 
it is a small detail of some kind or other. 
But the thing is easier than it seems. 


Diagram of log cabin details explained in the text 


For one thing, there is the tenon and 
mortise joint; watch an old hand at work- 
ing out this detail and it looks as if he 
might be a skilled artificer. Indeed he is 
a skilled craftsman, but there is nothing 
exceedingly difficult about it, although 
he will make better time than a novice 
can possibly expect to do. A try at 
hollowing out the mortises and fitting 
tenons along the first beam will give 
confidence to the willing tyro. 

The diagram, fig. 1, ‘shows a simple 
tenon and mortise joint, one tenon i: 
place with the pin securely holding tenon 
in mortise, and the other one ready to 
be fitted. The first essential to 
making a satisfactory series of 





feeling of inability on this 
small detail, continued through 
hazy pipe "smoke : “My dad 
was a woodsman, I’m mighty 
proud of that, and he could 
hew or chop with surprising 
accuracy. It used to fascinate 
me to see him hew out a foot 
square joist or beam when I 
was a little shaver; and I 
always had the inner hunch— 
kind of a repressed idea I 
guess they would call it—that 
I could use an axe nearly as 
good as the old man. But darn 





joints along a log beam is to 
square up your timber. Take a 
fairly straight log of the de- 
sired length, say for a sill, and 
with a chalk line strike off 
lines on the four shoulders, 
This will be easy if you re- 
member that the result is go- 
ing to look like a common 
railroad tie. Chop to the 
shoulder lines, bottom and top, 
and then lay off equal dis- 
tances for the mortise holes, 
say twenty-four or thirty 
inches apart. 





those little things that you run 
into when you start building 
up your log walls.” 

His talk would hardly have 
been worth recording had it 
not been rather typical of a 
great many others. They deny 
themselves the fun of going 


into the bush and building 
some structure pictured in 
their pipe dreams because 


they are shy of certain work- 
ing details. With some it is 
the idea that the jointing to- 
gether of a log cabin is 














O insure the even level 
of each mortise, that is, 
that each is the same depth 
as its neighbors along the 
length of the log, strike a 
chalk line three inches down 
the side of the timber below 
the inside shoulder. With a 
two inch chisel and wooden 
mallet, cut each mortise three 
inches wide and six inches 
long. 
The joists in a floor frame, 
supposing that is what is un- 





“tricky”. With others the 
ticklish problem that looms up 
as a deterrant is how to fit 
openings, like doors and win- 
dows. 

Others who know they can 
use a saw and axe plenty well 
enough to accomplish simple 
log cabins hold back because 
they are timid about their abil- 
ity to handle heavy logs— 
such as when elevating them 
to position on a rather high 
wall. Perhaps they shrink 
from attempting chinking be- 
tween logs, building the chim- 
ney and fireplace, constructing 











der construction, will have 
tenons at either end to fit into 
the mortise holes. It is only 
necessary to square up the 
upper side—or rather what 
will become the upper side— 
of the joist, using a chalk 
line to determine the position 
of the shoulders. With the 
shoulders sized up, that: is, 
the rounded upper part of the 
timber hewn flat to the chalk 
lines, you are ready to form 
the tenon, This is easily ac- 
complished with a good axe, 
draw-shave, and possibly a 
chisel will come in handy. 
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The measurement of the tenon is ex- 
actly that of the inside of the mortise. 
three inches across the top, three inches 
up and down, and six inches long. A 
good snug driving fit is sought, giving 
the framework under construction maxi- 
mum strength, but it is not necessary 
to expect every last joint to fit exactly. 

Should the tenon come out a bit short 
of proper dimension one way or another, 
remedy the defect with a chip or piece 
of wood fitted properly; this will not 
be necessary in nine cases out of ten— 
or should not be—but when it is, care 
should be used to correct the mistake 
The wooden pin, such as a section of old 
broom handle, shown at A on Figure 1, 
is driven into the auger hole bored 
through tenon and into the bottom of the 
mortise to accommodate it. A long iron 
spike may be used instead of the wooden 


in. 
4 In the diagram, fig. 2, there is sketched 
a rough floor frame, which is the first 
part of the structure to go together; 
in fact the floor may be layed upon the 
frame and joists before going ahead with 
the log walls, for it will be found a 
help to have the floor boards in place 
when parts of the building make it neces- 
sary to stand inside the walls. 


HERE are a number of ways the four 

sills may be locked together at the 
corners. An easy one is shown at B on 
Figure 2, and more detail at C, while 
the floor frame with part of the floor 
boards in place is shown at D. A hand 
saw will help to fit the corner illus- 
trated at B and C, and a wooden pin 
will serve securely to lock the joint. If 
preferred, a heavy iron bolt or spike can 
be used. 

“The thing that bothers me,” said a 
friend of mine, “is how you hold the 
wall logs in place while sawing out the 
openings for windows and doors.” This 
might seem to be a bothersome detail 
to the inexperienced, but it is not really 
as difficult as it seems before attempted. 

The diagram, Figure 3, makes it rather 
clear how one may secure the wall logs 
while sawing the openings. by nailing 
upon each side of such openings either 
an inch thick board or a two-by-four, 
spiking each log. Usually such reinforce- 
ments while cutting openings need be 
put only on one side of the wall, but 
two—that is, one either side of the wall, 
inside and out—will sometimes be re- 
quired. This depends a great deal upon 
whether or not the wall is going up 
perfectly plumb, that is, vertical, or 
straight up and down; if it is not quite 
plumb, there is a tendency for the top 
logs to lean, or roll, and reinforcements 
may be needed on both sides of the wall. 
Of course a plumb line—a cord with 
weight tied to the lower end will an- 
swer—should be kept on the wall logs 
as they go up. 

As soon as the opening for a window 
or door is cut, the frame, such as for a 
window, see E on Figure 3, should be 
nailed in place, and it is apparent that 
when this has been done the upright part 
of the window frame will secure the 
wall logs in place permanently so that 
the reinforcements may be taken off. 

Fitting windows and doors is a rather 
particular job, one that requires careful 
Measuring and careful sawing. When 
teady to cut the opening, which will be 
when the wall is up to the height of the 
top of the window or door to be fitted, 
use a plumb line to get the up and down 
vertical. At the bottom of the window 
opening, strike a right angle line to the 
vertical by means of a steel square. Then 
saw down to the mark and use an axe 
to square up the bottom of the opening 
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Here's speed 
for you | 


». with perfect satety, 


comfort and freedom 


from all the 


Puss 


and bother of 


wood boats. 


HE summer won't wait for 

scraping, calking and painting. 
You haven't got time to turn boat- 
builder. Jump into your Mullins 
Steel King ... and go! She'll give 
you launch comfort at outboard 
cost ... lift over the waves with 
effortless ease . . . turn on a dime 
without a skid, 


In a race your Steel King will skim 
the surface at 25 to 30 miles an 
hour (that’s speed!). It’s built to 
carry the newest and most power- 
ful motors. And it’s made of extra 
heavy gauge metal. You won't shake 
it to pieces or open a seam when 
you want an extra burst of speed. 


The Steel King is as safe and sea- 
worthy as a lifeboat. With its 
ample airchamber it can’t possibly 


sink. A twelve year old can han- 
dle it. 

Best of all, the Steel King is no 
trouble. It’s ready when you are 
... to go anywhere, with any load, 
in any weather. There's plenty of 
room for the whole family. And 
when you're through you can stand 
your Steel King up in the garage 
for next summer and the next and 
the next. It’s a real boat—a metal 
boat—the one outboard that it’s a 
pleasure to own. 


Write for complete details. De- 
ferred payments can be arranged. 


Mutiums Manuracturinc Corp. 
204 Depot Street Salem, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Mullins Metal 
Outboard and Row Boats 





All Mullins Boats are made with a corrugated bottom. This 
exclusive Mullins feature gives the Steel King greater strength, 


speed and 


bouyancy.. . the boat literally rides on air runners. In 


making sharp turns the corrugations act as brakes, eliminating all 
danger of side slipping, even at top speed 
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Here Is To 


Your Comfort 
Outdoors 














Here is the No. 80 “Gold Medal” double, fold- 
ing steel bed—equally useful in camp and 
home. It is “Gold Medal” quality throughout. 
Quality that is standard with famous explor- 
ers, big game hunters and thousands who take 
to the open road and outdoor camp each year. 


Ze 


If you appreciate convenience in camp or 
summer cottage use “Gold Medal” No. 35 
Chair and the No. 6 Chair. A full set for your 
entire party weighs only a few pounds and 
requires little space. The No. 35 Chair can be 
supplied in colors, This makes it well adapted 
to use about the home and on the porch or 
lawn when you return from your trip. 








The No. 13 Table and No. 3 Chair offer the 
ultimate in comfort and service for lodge or 
camp. The cost is so small that you are re- 
paid many times over in comfort and enjoy- 
ment. 





The “Gold Medal” No. 1 Cot, above, is indis- 
pensable to lovers of the outdoors. You who 
are interested in outdoor life—motoring— 
camping—fishing—hunting—will welcome the 
new “Gold Medal” catalog describing outdoor 
equipment of all kinds. rite today. 


‘GoLD MEDAL 


Fold meee asec us ear 


Furniture 


GOLD v~wywe saaaes oe co. 
1734 Packard A 
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with the chalk line. Be sure it’s straight. 

Generally window frames are two inch 
material, two-by-fours are about right 
(with large logs two-by-sixes are better). 
Anyhow, the size of the window sash 
should be carefully measured and the 
opening cut four inches larger all around 
to allow for the thickness of the frame. 
If the frame is a bit small for the sash, 
use a plane to fit it correctly. If the 
frame, on the other hand, is too large 
along one or two sides, use a thin board 
to fill the gap; however, remember that 
your windows, if you want to be able 
to open them, must have a somewhat 
loose fit. The casing all about the frame, 
against which the sash will rest when 
the window is closed, will shut off draft 
from the cracks, if any, between sash 
and frame. 

A good tight-fitting joint to know, 
when one wishes to make a really sub- 
stantial joint, is illustrated at F on Fig- 
ure 4, and also explained more in detail 
at G. This is a variation of the tenon and 
mortise joint, the wedge going into the 
end of the tenon just enough to spread 
it as it enters the mortise. Driven into 
place, a joint fitted in this way is very 
substantial. 

It is a simple joint to make, too; sim- 
ply bore with bit or auger a hole three- 
fourths of the way through one stick, 
whittle the tenon to make a snug fit, 
insert a 
narrow wedge as illustrated. Driving the 
tenon in place makes a fit that will never 
pull out. This is a good joint for making 
rustic furniture. 

A more simple joint for the same 
purpose is shown at H on Figure 4, and 





while this is fitted in the same way as 
described in the above paragraph, it js 
merely locked by driving a nail, or smal] 
spike, into the timber where it will ex. 
tend into the end of the tenon. Such a 
joint may serve a long time before 
coming loose. 

“I'd build me a shack,” said an ac. 
quaintance recently, “but my logs, while 
straight, are not the same size top and 
bottom.” 

Questioning disclosed the fact that his 
trees were about one foot at the base 
and about half that size at the top. Such 
logs, while not the best, will build into 
a satisfactory log cabin if laid butt to 
top as illustrated at K on Figure 5. In 
fact once the walls are up, it will not be 
so very noticeable to a casual observer 
that the logs are not the same diameter; 
many cabins now in use were built from 
timbers something like this. Logs for 
cabins must be fairly straight and fairly 
free of limbs, the variation in size can 
be taken care of by judicious selection 
of each log. 

A great many feel that it must be 
rather hard to handle logs when the 
walls are up several feet, but with the 
pair of skids and a rope or chain used, 
as shown in Figure 5, the task is not 
so very difficult. With one or two men 
pulling the end of the rope from inside 
the walls, and another keeping the log 
rolling straight up the skids, there is 
literally nothing to it. Of course a cant- 
hook will be very handy on the job in 
rolling the log to the skids, turning it 
for making the notches at the ends where 
corners are to be fitted, and for rolling 
the logs into place on the wall. 


CAMPING HINTS—COLD WEATHER NOTES 
By Elon Jessup 


UGAR and fats are the heat giving 

foods. You can go light on these 
during the warm months and advisedly 
so. But any one spending much time 
out of doors during winter craves and 
needs them. Corn meal is a fine heat- 
giving winter food, too. 

Bread freezes when subjected to ex- 
treme cold—and frozen bread is not very 
appetizing. For a trip into the winter 
woods, hardtack is often preferable. 
Hardtack doesn’t freeze. 

Meat freezes tight but that does it 
no harm; good, if anything for it lasts 
just so much longer. Liquid canned goods 
freeze tight, also. But they’re a different 
matter. With some exceptions, canned 
goods are more practical for summer 
camping than they are in winter. 

3utter in winter can go for two or 
three months without turning rancid. 

Frozen potatoes are all right if you 
cook them while they are still frozen. 
If allowed to thaw out and then cooked, 
they are of no use. The same holds true 
of onions, 

Fresh eggs in extreme cold freeze solid 
like hardboiled eggs. But it doesn’t do 
them any harm. In fact, it may prove 
something of an asset, for there’s just 
that much less chance of their break- 
ing. They thaw out fast when you flip 


| them into a hot frying pan. 


you’ve been in lumber camps in 
winter you’ve doubtless seen a Jack rub 
the edge of his axe with his mitten 
before taking a swing. The idea is to 
put a littlke warmth into extremely cold 
steel, for steel that has been subjected 
to continued cold may chip when used 
unless some of the cold has been drawn 
from it. During extremely cold weather, 
warm an axe slightly by the fire or take 
it indoors awhile before using it. When 


once in use, the friction of chopping 
will supply all the heat required. 

If some of the photos you take in 
winter seem to be over-exposed, find 
out if the shutter of your camera is 
working at,its normal speeds. You can 
tell this fairly well by comparison of 
clicks or by looking through the lens 
from the back. 

Cold weather sometimes slows down 
the normal working speed of a camera 
shutter. For example, you may set your 
shutter for an exposure of one-fiftieth 
of a second and get an actual exposure 
of one-twenty-fifth or so. The effect of 
extreme cold on the mechanism is the 
reason. 

Now and then you get a fuzzy picture 
which you know should be perfectly 
sharp. Perhaps the reason is a film of 
moisture that has dimmed the clearness 
of the lens during the taking, of the 
picture. For, when you take a camera 
from a warm room into extreme cold a 
cloud of moisture almost always forms 
on the lens. This slowly vanishes as the 
lens becomes acclimated to the new tem- 
perature. See that it’s gone before you 
take a shot. 


HEN you build a winter camp fire, 

do so with the view to throwing the 
heat forward. You can build your fire 
against a number of back-logs piled about 
five feet high, one upon another in wall 
formation. 

Logs used for a log fire-back should 
be as thick as you can find, green wood, 
and a variety of green wood that doesn't 
burn readily. Basswood and black ash 
are slow to take fire. Build the log wall 
so that it’s top slopes slightly to the rear. 

During warm months the usual method 
of holding a backlog wall in place is to 
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as drive uprights in the ground at each end, | 
t is these serving as supports. But with the p eg, 
nal hard frozen ground of winter, this Xx erienced portsmen— 
ex- doesn’t work very well. You can brace h 
ha your uprights by crotched stakes slanting 
fore to the rear. Cc Ooose 
The best all-night fire is green fire- “ 
ac- wood fed by enough dry wood to keep their footgear 
hile it going—better than either green or dry 
and wood alone. A fire of that sort looks 
out for itself and doesn’t require much as they do 
his attention. | 
base ° 
such WO snowshoe models are the most | their tackle Sor 
into generally useful. One of these is some- HUNTING 
t to times known as the “pumpkin-seed” web | The Abbott Ranger, 
In because that is its general form. There's | Combines the com- 
t be a tail attached to the pumpkin-seed. This Sap at 
rver is a fine web for flat or rolling country for eins anal 
ter; that is not too heavily timbered. Of this SNOWSHOEING 
rom model, a person of average weight can Wns, nhs: Mian 
for use a pair about fourteen inches wide aa Best, Biaiee-dined, 
airly and forty-four inches long. f Extra roomy. Soft, self. 
can The other model is the “bear paw”; | sole. 
‘tion a grand web for thick underbrush, down 
timber and quite useful in mountain | 
t be climbing. It has no tail and because of | 
the this it is considerably shorter than the | 
the pumpkin-seed. A person of average 
used, ECAUSE of the different 
not } oF 
fs conditions encountered,no 
— | one pair of shoes can be a 
e is | jack-of-all-sports. That is why 
re experienced sportsmen choose 
ig it their footgear as carefully as 
here - 
ling they do their tackle. Every 
Abbott shoe is scientifically de- 
Pe signed to meet the conditions 
Senaitaidints of the sport for which it is in- 
Literally @ shoe tended. To be sure it is an 
within a shoe, Abso- a 
ial lutely watertight. Abbott shoe look for the Pine 
Tree trade mark. 
ein 
find 
ra is 
cin A 
n of ; 4 
lens “ . 
: | 
down A good way to get over a fence with | 
i St The ABBOTT COMPANY 
your 
ftieth weight can use a bear paw about four- 
ms teen inches wide and thirty inches long. YARMOUTH, MAINE 
ct 0 The “bear paw” model used a good deal Originators of authentic footgear for sportsmen 
; the in the West has much the shape of a| f footg f i 
paw of the animal in question. The model | 
cture used mostly in the East tends more to 
rectly the oval. OR AS 
m ol The foregoing difference suggests the 
rness interesting varieties among snowshoes 
} the that you run across in far-flung corners anthodiies for that hunt. 
mera of the world. Peary, when in the Arctic, ing or camping trip. A 
old a developed a distinctive diamond-shaped eeneee, Same, ene 
jorms web, five feet long. In the country south apes 
s the arene : ‘ Will throw a piercing ray 
s of Hudson's Bay there are webs used 608 te, ic tan ba Eacend 
tem- that have a length of eight feet. In over a wide area for il- nga when iy wy tegen io 
» you Alaska there is a model used that some- , : 


: : a oad ny teminating purposes. robe, etc. We can save you about half re- 
timeswruns about the same in length. This - Send for our literature tailer’s prices and give you a better garment 











web has more the lines of a ski than a besides. 

» fire, snowshoe; the sides are nearly parallel | 
g the throughout the length and the forward | Thonsands of Willard 
- fire end turns up abruptly like that of a ski. \ THE NATIONAL 
about There is good reason for the extreme MARINE LAMP CO. 

wall length of so many of these webs that Forestville. Conn. 
alll ~~ used in the far North. The snow “HERNANDEZ.T.B.CBOX OF 50” 

ulc ~ , , > _ 
ves d eng dry and powdery, a more com MILD, Mixed Havana CIGARS. Entirely hand- 
wood, pactly built shoe would sink far below made by skilled Cuban and Spanish artisans who 
oesn t the surface. In av erage snowshoeing for decades have produced America’s choice cigars. 
: ash country in the United States, however, a | BOX OF 50, PACKED IN EPAIDS 

wall fairly compact shoe is preferable. — poor a oer, ingen 2.30 | 

— , Suggestion for some snowshoe manu- in from the seker’s bends. ‘Send Money ae] 
~_ - llr Gag Hcscingt “Sggnsccn er] TABAQUERIA DEL NUEVO MUNDO | 
is snowshoes over to Europe. I’ve traveled F 2642, Tampa, Florida 
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Dry, comfortable, seaworthy and fast! Just the boat for the outdoor man 
orsportsman! Sturdy and useful as a runabout—at only a fraction of the 
cost. Genuine African Mahogany 54-inch Beam. Double cockpits seat six, 
with ample storage space for camping, hunting or fishing needs. Steers from 
forward cockpit. 


Double Planked Bottom—same construction as expensive runabouts! Built 
to withstand years of hard usage! 


Inboard Motor—Protected from rain and spray. 100% concealed. Looks 
like an exp ive ru Operates with any outboard motor. 


Completely Equipped — Steering wheel, windshield, anchor and cable, self- 
bailer, lifting rings, upholstered seats, flags, storage lockers, running lights, etc. 


DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY—Boat Division 
Dept. 312 Detroit, Michigan 


(ZY 


All Mahogany Pleasure Craft 

















HEAD LIGHTS 


Light when and where you 
a> want it, for Hunting, Trap- 
ping, Camping, etc. Carbide 
Gas, Double Lens and Dark- 
“ning Door. Shines wherever 
you look. 





CAMP ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 


110 Volt—Complete with all wiring, 
tures and lamps for seven rooms........ $i 
for Farms, Camps and Summer 
Homes. 

Install it yourself. Write for 
direct to you prices. immedi- 





fix- 
47.50 gar 
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Send for free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. D. W. ONAN & SONS 


508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, 80 Royalston Ave. 
Chicago, III. | Minneapolis Minn 


ate delivery. 

















YOUR 


_ HOME 
~ The GILKIE Camp Trailer 


From the shores of New England to California’s 
Golden Gate and from the Land-O’-Lakes to Florida’s 
playgrounds, you'll find no finer camp equipment than 
the GILKIE Camp Trailer. With its home comforts in 
camp and perfect performance on the road, it brings 
new thrills and new economy to motor touring. 


More improved than ever-send for catalog! 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS CO. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


ah 


CAMP TRAILERS 
LUGGAGE TRAILERS 
BOAT TRAILERS 

















pretty generally through the snow ge. 
tions of Europe and I have never seer 
a pair of rawhide webs. ; 

The snowshoe they use in Eyr 
looks like something that a small poy 
might make. It is oval in shape and 
entirely strung with rope, about the size 
of clothes-line. Your foot rests on a 
canvas mat spread over the rope. The 
mat idea really isn’t half bad in that 
you can thereby wear hob-nail boots if 
you like, But the shoe as a whole jg q 
flimsy affair as compared with an Ameri. 
can snowshoe. 

Of course you can’t wear boots that 
have heels on the gut stringing of a web 
The grinding of the heel would ruin 
the stringing. Yet as a temporary mea- 
sure with heeled boots you can lash a 
couple of blocks of sole leather to the 
stringing over the areas where the heels 
strike. That will save the filling, 

Up in the North country when follow- 
ing a snowshoe trail from camp to town 





Using the miner’s tent in winter 


or covering a trap line you can travel a 
broken trail in about one-third the time 
that it takes to break a new trail. Hence 
the value of keeping a certain ‘route 
fairly well trodden in case you expect 
to use it very much. Although fresh 
fallen snow may cover it, the solid foun- 
dation remains. 

Ears, nose, toes and fingers are the 
parts of the body that are especially liable 
to frost-bite. Flesh that is frost-bitten 
loses all feeling. You can pinch it be- 
tween your finger nails without its hurt- 
ing; which is one test for finding out 
about it. The flesh also turns a whitish 
color. 

Act quickly in such a case. But treat 
the frozen part gently and bring it back 
to normal gradually. When you pinch 
the flesh and it hurts, it is getting back 
to normal. When treating frost-bite, keep 
away from heat. Stay outdoors and rub 
with a wool glove and then some ‘snow. 
If the fingers are frozen, flap your arms 
a bit. 

The baker tent, with its front open 
and a fire blazing just outside is one 
of the most comfortable of all tents for 
winter camping—provided you are camp- 
ing in forest cover and are not threat- 
ened by any gales. For open country 
where the wind blows hard, some other 
type of tent is more suitable. For ex- 
ample, the miner tent. 

Camping in a tent in winter may be 
made more comfortable than most people 
realize by the exercise of a little common 
sense and a knowledge of woodcraft. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MOTORCYCLE AND SIDECAR 


Campinc Epitor: ba des 

I am planning 2 trip with a motorcycle and 
sidecar into northern Wisconsin early this sum- 
mer. 1 will go from Lake Forest, Illinois (my 
home), to the region about Sayner, Wisconsin. 
I propose taking a friend along and we expect 
to stay from one and one-half to three weeks. 

We could procure food in the towns we pass, 
but are not sure just what sort of tent it would be 

visable to carry. 
| am not sure of the laws in that part of the 
state as to camp fires, camping places, etc. I 
would appreciate anything you could do for me. 

T. S. ProxMIRe. 

Ans.—For your proposed trip, traveling as 
you will be with a motorcycle and sidecar, a small 
two-man tent, preferably of bziloon silk, would 
be the thing. The reason ba.loon silk is men- 
tioned is that it is the lightest material of which 
= tent can be made. It is fairly sturdy and abso- 
lutcly weather-proof. The pattern depends largely 
upon your personal choice, but a tent of the 
pyramid or forester’s style ought to be about right. 

You can get information about camp sites by 
writing the Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
at Madison. i 

In general, however, you should have no dif- 
ficulty in finding plenty of fine camping spots 
on private land. If one asks the owner, he is 
rarely refused camping privileges. 

Campinc Ep1tTor. 


POISONOUS PLANTS 


Campinc Epiror: 

I would like to see you put a good long 
article on poisonous plants in your magazine; 
how to tell them and the best treatments in case 
one gets too close to them. 

I am sure that it would be most interesting 
and helpful, for few people know any of them 
and the ones that do know a few don’t know 
all. Fewer people know how to treat cases of 
poisoning by different plants. For that matter, 
very few doctors seem to know anything about 
the subject or how to treat people for the differ- 
ent kinds of poisoning. 

About a year ago, I believe, Fretp anp 
STREAM ran an article on poison ivy which was 
very good, but it was too short and didn’t in- 
clude enough plants, by any means, | 

I am particularly interested in seeing a good 
description of the different poison sumacs and 
how to treat them, for I have a pretty good dose 
of it at present, and remedies for ivy poisoning 
only spread jt. 

would appreciate anything you could do to- 
wards getting an article of this kind. 
E. J. Zrecrer. 

Ans.—We appreciate the difficulty you have 
in getting rid of the effects of contact with a 
poisonous plant. You are quite right, too, that 
doctors in general do not know a great deal 
about the cure of poison ivy, poison oak and 
other irritating plant species, 

On the other hand, a lot of research work has 
been done and it is the opinion of medical 
science at the present time that there is very 
little one can do which will be of assistance. It 
seems to be pretty well agreed that the irrita- 
tion has to run its course. 

From time to time various medications have 
been advised and you are probably as familiar 
with them as the next fellow. One writer recom- 
mends sugar of lead solution to be rubbed on the 
affected parts. Another advises potassium per- 
manganate solution. Someone else will suggest 
bicarbonate of soda and water, and yet another 
person says there is nothing like yellow soap, 
that is, ordinary laundry soap, for washing the 
affected areas. 

The best policy, of course, is prevention. In 
addition to poison ivy there are several plants 
which will set up a mild or severe case of skin 
irritation, according to the species. Among them 
are wild parsnip, Queen Anne’s lace, poison 
sumac, wild carrot and nettles. It is best to 
acquaint yourself with all the species of plants 
= may cause trouble and avoid them care- 
ully. 

We have recently obtained a very compre- 
hensive article on poisonous plants, well illus- 
trated with photographs, and it is our intention 
to publish this article in one of the early summer 
issues. You will probably be interested in watch- 
ing for it. 

Campine EpirTor. 


TENT FLY 


Campinc Eprtor: 

In camping it is not always possible to get a 
camp site that is shady. In warm weather it is 
very hot in a tent in the sun. Will a fly above 
the tent prevent this heat? If so, is six inches 
about the right height to put it above the tent? 

‘ W. P. McBain. 

Ans.—Using a fly in connection with a wall 
or a tent helps cut down the rays of the sun 
greatly. The usual distance for placing the fly 
is about six inches above the tent. 


Campinc Eprror. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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The Phenomenal Success 
of this fine tent 
Makes a New Low Price 
Possible! 


Increased production, a better tent, 
greater value, finer materials, 
combine to build a new 
patronage for 
The 1929 Dickeybird Kamper! 


It Brings Outdoor Happiness to You! 


Dickey OF nave 


AMPER 
The Tent That 


Has No Center 
Pole! 




















It won't 
Blow Down!” 









Man never conceived a finer, more satisfactory tent for camping and touring than the Dickeybird- 
Kamper. Thousands have voted it the “‘finest_ touring and camping tent’’ ever placed on the market. 
Make an investment in real tent value—INSIST that your dealer show you the Dickeybird-Kamper NOW! 






Catalog and prices on request 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 
113-15-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 



















Build with a Heatilator—a double- 
Z \ located as desired. Assures proper 
Your 
qu guaran 
they'll be so life-like they'll almost ings in material, labor and fuel cover 
trated), with reproductions of famous mountings, price 201 Colvin Station Syracuse, N. Y. 


\\ wall metallic form around which any 
Put life into them; let them live. = construction—no smoke,good draft, 
Trop hies seem to breathe. cost. Write us for plan sheets free. 
list, ete. Trophies from stock sent on approval to respon- i 
Fireplace 
Heatilator "(z 





A Perfect Fireplace without extra cost 
Animate kind of masonry is laid. Air passages 
Let Jonas Bros. mount them and double heat. Fully teed. Sav- 
Send for Jonas Bros.’ Game Trophy Catalog (fully illus- Heatilator mpany 
sible persons. 


Denver | 
Colorado! 





sratwy JONAS BROS, 
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How Wise Are You! 


Field and Stream’s Outdoor Knowledge Contest 


This is the Story: 
MOOSE IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
By M. I. Wright 


T was one of those wonderful frosty 

mornings in the height of the moose 

season that we arrived at LaTuque, 

New Brunswick. Francois LeBrun, 
our guide, met us at the train and an- 
nounced that everything was ready for 
the start into the moose country. 

We had a fifteen mile ride in a rickety 
flivver to Francois’s little dock on Lake 
St. John, from where we were to continue 
by canoe. The Lake St. John district is 
an ideal moose country. There was some- 
thing about it all that made one restless 
to be on the trail. 


gone more than 100 yards when Batiste 
stopped quite suddenly and started ex- 
amining some tracks. “Fresh,” he ex- 
claimed. “Big Bull!” 

Styres became very much excited and 
got down on his hands and knees to in- 
spect the impressions on the ground. “Look 
like horse tracks to me,” he announced. 

“No horses in thees countree,” smiled 
Francois. “But in British Columbia, where 
I guide for five year, some ver’ good 
hunters get fooled on tracks of little moun- 
tain cayuses. Think they moose tracks! 
No ver’ different, though.” 

Batiste and Styres started following 
this trail while Francois and I headed 
for a plateau a couple of miles to the West. 
“We go up on top dere and make some 


It seemed ages before our bull showed 
himself. Then out he came grunting, and 
swaying his massive hayrack of horns. 
He was plodding straight towards me. 
Nervously I started slipping my rifle 
into place, at the same time glancing 
towards where Francois was hiding in 
the protecting limbs of a spruce tree. He 
was nodding his head so vehemently that 
my heart gave a thump. 

At my first shot the moose wheeled 
and started going downhill, making great 
jumps like a whitetail deer. Panicky, I 
fired again and again. I felt confident that 
I had hit him the first time, but the fear 
of his getting away probably excited me. 
Just as I was about to fire my fourth shot 
he stumbled and went down. I dashed out 
and started running down 
towards him, at the same 





We had chosen this par- 
ticular hunting ground be- 
cause of its fame for large 
heads. I had previously con- 
sulted with 
told me that the heads from 
this district were consid- 
erably larger, on the aver- 
age, than those taken in 
such places as British Col- 
umbia and the Kenai in 
Alaska. 

A long day in the canoes 
brought us to Francois’s 
camp in a little cove at the 
north end of the lake. En 
route my partner, John 
Styres, very nearly upset the 
canoe in which he was rid- 
ing. All of a sudden he made 
a mad scramble for his rifle, 
excitedly pointing towards 
the edge of the lake. About 
half a mile away could be 
seen something swimming in 
the water. “M-o-o-s-e!” 
stuttered partner. 

“Mon Dieu!” bellowed 
Francois, turning around. 
“Don’t you know difference 
between moose and deer?” 





Ist Prize’ $25.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, 
in Field and Stream during 1928, selected by 


THE CONTEST 


experts who Fx PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 
ing errors. If a misstatement slips through, the average 

reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 
To those correcting the largest number of misstatements 
accompanied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
will give the prizes listed below. 
Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIrLD AND STREAM, 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10.00 


CONDITIONS 


(1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
(2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information. 
(3) Letter must not contain over 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
ceived by Fretp anp StrEAM on or before February 15, 1929. (5) 
Prizes will be awarded to contestant correcting greatest number of mis- 
statements and who submits the most interesting letter as stated above. 


Winners’ names will be published in the second following issue. 


2nd Prize $15.00 


advertised 
winner. 


time trying to find some ex- 
tra shells in my pocket. But 
it was unnecessary, for he 
did not move again. 

“By gar, she’s big bull!” 
exclaimed friend Francois. 
“You pretty lucky.” He 
was a beauty. The horns 
measured 7114 _ inches, 
which is an unusually large 
head for even New Bruns- 
wick. 


E sat down to ad- 
mire the animal and 
have a smoke. “Ver’ old 
moose, see horns all worn, 
maybe use ’em fifteen years. 
I think maybe die next win- 
ter. Get very old, deep snow 
come, maybe old man can’t 
paw down get grass. No 
get grass to eat, right away 
die. Moose he never eat 
anything else.” We skinned 
out the cape and had it and 
the horns packed back to 
the canoes before sunset. 
Styres had seen several 
moose, but nothing the 
guide would let him shoot. 








then turning to me our 
euide continued in evident 
disgust, “Doesn’t your friend even know 
that moose cannot swim?” 

After our arrival at the base camp we 
spent the remainder of the day and the 
evening in unpacking our duffle and get- 
ting ready for an early start next morning 
ifter the largest members of the Bovidae 
family. It seemed as though the lamp 
had no more than been turned out, when 
we were called to breakfast. Rushing 
through plates of hot-cakes and mugs of 
steaming coffee, we donned our hunting 
togs and were soon on our way. Styres 
went in one canoe with Francois’s partner, 
Batiste, while we two used another. 

“You ever try for take pictures of 
moose?” questioned our head guide. “It’s 
harder than shoot them, but some sports 
they like better. But, you no can get 
good picture and shoot moose same time. 
Best time for get pictures is in middle 
summer when moose can be called easy. 
They no so wild as at this time of year. 
Horns more grey in summer anyhow and 
look better in pictures.” 

All of a sudden we turned into the beach 
at the mouth of a small stream and soon 
started back into the hills. We had not 
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call,” he announced. Once on top Fran- 
cois started doing his stuff. 

He had sent out not more than two or 
three calls through his birch bark horn 
when there was an answer about half a 
mile away. “Bull!” he exclaimed, “I never 
make mistake on moose call. Pretty hard 
tell difference between bull and cow, but 
I never miss heem; that’s bull.” I smiled. 
Hurriedly Francois stuck his finger in 
his mouth and held his hand over his 
head. “Wind from West,” he announced, 
“pretty good.” Again the moose called. 
“That bull she’s a-come!” 


HE moose was due north of us. Fran- 

cois quickly announced to me that I 
should go about fifty feet to windward and 
hide in a clump of trees as the moose would 
always swing in a small circle to wind- 
ward just before it came onto the caller. 
In this way I could be right in line with 
his approach. 

“When he come, you watch me. If I 
nod my head thees way she’s bull; if I 
shake my head he’s cow. Sometimes hard 
tell difference. Cow horns just come closer 
together, sometimes not so big.” 


On the way back to camp 
Francois offered to take Styres out the 
following morning and I decided to go 
grouse shooting with Batiste. Two days 
later Styres brought in a sixty-inch head, 
which, while not as large as my trophy, 
was a beautiful specimen and we started 
back towards La Tuque. 

The trip was quite as delightful as the 
one we had taken coming in. In the first 
place we had been filled with anticipation, 
but on the second journey fulfilment rode 
along with us. It is true that a full game 
bag is not all of hunting by any means, but 
all sportsmen like to feel that their ef- 
forts have been rewarded by something 
tangible. 

I greatly enjoyed the picturesque sur- 
roundings as we paddled along and I 
found my eyes often wandering to the 
splendid trophy in the canoe. In due 
course we arrived at our destination. Af- 
ter a good night’s rest we completed our 
plans to return to civilization. The fol- 
lowing noon we were on our way. 

We left Francois’s camp thoroughly 
satisfied, and before we boarded the train 
had made arrangements to return the fol- 
lowing summer to make some pictures. 
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Field and Stream—February, 
DECEMBER 


KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


OW that the shooting which took 

place in the December competition 
has died down, it is time to announce 
the prize winners. The contestants with 
ynerring aim and steady holding qualities 
were as follows: 

Ist Prize: Earl M. Twombley, Water- 
bury, Vermont 

Ind Prize: C. W. D. Clarke, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 

3rd Prize: James T. Kennedy, War- 
ren, Ohio ? 

The shooting was quite lively in the 
Mixed Bag Contest, due no doubt to 
the number of upland hunters in the 
country. Old M. I. made a few puzzling 
statements before he got down to the 
business of pulling some real dumb ones. 
For example, so many of the contestants 
wanted to know where M. I. could legally 
kill the four species of game he men- 
tioned, around October 20th, that we 
thought we’d ask him. : 

But you fellows don’t know Wright 
the way we do. We got nowhere at all. 
When confronted with this question 
Wright merely stuck his tongue in his 
cheek, winked and said, “I didn’t men- 
tion which October 20th, did I?” That 
of course lets him out, as his hunt might 
have taken place years ago. Still, we 
think he ought to be more definite. 

Our author started off badly on the 
“vocal call note of alarm.” If he had 
examined one of the woodcock he killed 
he would have found that the first three 
primary feathers of each wing are ex- 
tremely narrow. Split primaries, orni- 
thologists call them. While there has 
been much controversy in the past con- 
cerning the sound made by a flushing 
woodcock, authorities are pretty well 
agreed that these specialized feathers are 
responsible. As the bird beats its wings 
the air rushing through the narrow, stiff 
feathers is set into vibration and the re- 
sult is the characteristic whistling sound 
familiar to sportsmen. 

Perhaps Wright’s woodcock did fly 
low, but that is the exception, not the 
rule. Their general habit, of course, is 
to tower above the cover. 

What game bird lies closer before a 
dog than the woodcock? The answer, 
probably, is none. To call woodcock per- 
sistent runners surely is a grave mistake. 
It has been the experience of many 
sportsmen and nature lovers to find 
nesting woodcock from Virginia and 
Maryland north to Canada. A great many 
birds unquestionably nest in the New 
England states. 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem a poor 

sportsman may be a good conservation- 
ist in at least one instance. The reference 
is to flock shooting in quail hunting. 
One who follows this practice usually 
knocks large chunks out of the atmos- 
phere and gleans nothing. The quail es- 
cape. Better be content with one bird at 
atime, M. I., and really get that one! 

The cock quail has a white throat, but 
madam wears buff. This is invariably 
true and you cannot induce her to change 
to a slate color scarf. 

Those who knew the big, strong-flying, 
native New England birds in the days 
when bob-whites were more plentiful there 
than they are now might well wish that 
the imported Mexican birds really were 
bigger. The reverse, of course, is true. 
Neither are the markings exactly iden- 
tical, nor the hues and tones precisely 
the same, though that point isn’t as 
important as the matter of size. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Our Brooxs “Square UMBRELLA” 
Tents and “Two Way” Tents 
are known the world over for their 
practical features and the comfort 
and convenience they give the 
camper under all conditions. 
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The BROOKS TENT & AWNING COMPANY 
1657 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colorado 


Write for illustrated 
literature and name 
of nearest dealer. 
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No. 12, 4” blade, 
$3.50 


This hunting knife is 
real Swedish Steel! 


‘T HESE are genuine Finnish Kauhavan 
“Puukko” hunting and fishing knives. 

Not production products, 
individually by trained and skilled 
craftsmen whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made knives before them 
at Kauhava, Finland. 

Blades are hand forged from 
highest grade Swedish steel, one 
piece from point to top of han- 
dle. They will stand up under 
service and punishment 
ruinous to the average 
knife. 

A fine utility knife for 
fishing, hunting, skin- 
ning, Camp and tour. 
ist use. 

Handles of 
brightly color- 























Shape of blade is 
result of centuries 
of hunting experi- 
ence in a country 
whose people have 
long been noted for 
superiority in sports 
but made and in ourdoor life. 
Bright colored han- 
es make Puukko 
Mives easy to lo- 
cate on ground. 


Ne. 20 


No, 11, 4” 
blade, $3.50 



















ed galalith No. 20, 
shaped to fit 3” pteds, 
ere on Sheaths are pressed 
and fine from fine grade leather, 
appear- oo seamed, with 
; new silver metal 
_ and tips. - 
Note belt attachment. 
Made to swing free, 


to avoid catching clothing 
when wearer sits, or ten- 
dency to spill knife out. 





If your dealer cannot-supply you, use the coupon 
Postage will be added if knives are ordered C.O. D. 
RAIL Mine INDvustTRIAL Co. 
I 5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


| 1 enclose $ 







DEALERS: — . Send prepaid Knife No. 





Puukko knives RAIL MINE Name 

Son er] INDUSTRIAL co. ; SE acc <sscethasvcinnesctiannndltcante 

readily. 5713 Euclid Ave. i icassscntsntiihiasnltutatiesiaiabciaidees State 
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OU will get your motor camping money’s 
) worth in an Abercrombie’s “Traveller” 
Tent as shown here. Shadowproof Olive 
Green drill permanently green copper water- 
proofed; sewed-in ground cloth; roll-up door 
and curtained rear window, each with mar- 
quisette screen; telescoping steel upright with 
spreaders; steel stakes; running-board bag. 
Size 8’ x 8’ $49; 10’ x 10’ $59. 
Abercrombie’s for Real Service 


Always for 30 years the best Tents have been 
Abercrombie’s make. Pioneer outfitters to sports- 
men, explorers, survey parties—we equip you 
right. All best standard and special go-light Tents 
in standard, extra light and Egyptian tent fabrics 
woven to our specifications and finished with our 
exclusive waterproofing—$18 to $74. Our special 
Ab-e-lite Air Mattresses, 48” x 334 Ibs., $10; 
75” x 5% Ibs., $16. Abbielite Sleeping Robe $24. 
Best Carryalls, Packs, Hookless-fastened_ Bags, 
Duffel Bags, $2.15 to $25. Canvas Buckets, Basins, 
etc. Blankets, Folding Furniture, Stoves, Cooking 
and Mess Kits, best Camp Clothing, Boots, etc. 
Write now for Complete Catalog. 





The Original Camp Outfitting Abercrombie’s 
Represented in larger Cities by Best Dealers 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


Dept. FS2 311 Broadway, New York 





SAVE MONEY PAY ONLY $43” 


ae for this 
—— | oltica-Gsii as DELIVERED 


BRELLA TEN 


FULLY EQUIPPED 





me 

7x7 ft. onl 
other 
SEND NO MONEY—Juset aame and afdress. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 


































GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Manufactured since 1850 


Water-Proof. Genuine 
Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. 
A pound or two lighter 
than the average boot, 
easy to put on and take 
off, no hooks to catch. The 
ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
an ankle support. 


“The best all-around 
boot in the world.” 


FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. 
Dept. B ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


Al good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department, knows more about ganie, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 
fish law information. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


ELASTIC GAME LAWS 


ACH recurring season produces 
kK; outstanding examples of the need 

of more elastic State laws for the 
conservation of wild life. While a great 
many States already confer regulatory 
powers upon their game officials, no State 
Commission or Warden should be without 
such authority. For instance, in Tennes- 
see, wild turkeys were protected by a five- 
year close season that expired November 
15, 1928. 

No open season dates and no daily or 
seasonal bag limits to govern the taking 
of wild turkeys in the State after the ex- 
piration of this term protection were pro- 
vided in the law. Wild turkeys have not 
increased sufficiently under the term pro- 
tection to justify an open season on them, 
and the bill introduced in the 1927 session 
of the legislature to extend the term pro- 
tection got caught in a legislative jam and 
failed of enactment. Thus the birds are 
unprotected until such time as the 1929 
or subsequent session of the legislature 
takes action. Had the State warden the 
power under his game law to make emer- 
gency regulations this unsatisfactory 
situation could readily have been avoided. 

The fundamental principles of conser- 
vation and wild life administration should 
be incorporated in the State game law 
and the details of local protection left to the 
State agency charged with carrying out 
its provisions. Game officials, after a care- 
ful field survey of breeding seasons, game 
conditions, and local problems, are in a 
better position than legislative bodies to 
work out these details. Generally, Canada 
follows this system, and a number of 
States have already enacted provisions 
conferring general or special powers on 
their game officials in this regard. 

From the Federal standpoint, both the 
United States and Canada have con- 
ferred regulatory powers upon the agen- 
cies that enforce and administer the 
legislation to protect the birds that mi- 
grate between the two countries. Similar 
powers also have been conferred by 
Congress upon Federal officials under the 
law protecting wild animals and birds on 
National refuges, the Alaska game and 
fisheries laws, the Lacey Act regulating 
importation of wild animals and birds 
from foreign countries, the provision in 
the Tariff Act on the importation of eggs 
of game birds for propagation, the Act 
creating the Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge, the Bear 





River Refuge Act, and the several acts 


creating Federal Game Refuges on Na- 
tional Forests. National Park officials 
also are authorized to make regulations 
affecting the conservation of wild life in 
national-park areas. 

On all sides we hear much bitter com- 
plaint of too many laws. Game protec- 
tion has always been a subject of prolific 
legislation in this country, and it is seldom 
that a session of a State legislature escapes 
the necessity of giving considerable time 
and attention to amendments to the game 
laws. Much of this can and should be 
eliminated by conferring additional author- 
ity on State game officials, or by the 
establishment of a non-salaried, non-par- 
tisan board of competent personnel with 
adequate authority to act in the matter. 

Such action would save much of the 
time of the legislature in addition to 
rendering the State laws more responsive 
in the protection of wild life, eliminating 
local discriminations against hunters, 
anglers, and trappers, and promoting uni- 
formity of legislation among the several 
States. 

On various occasions committees have 
been authorized by State legislatures to 
confer with those of other States for the 
purpose of working out uniform game 
legislation. There is even some difficulty 
in this connection, as compact laws be- 
tween the several States are required by 
the Federal Constitution to be submitted 
to Congress for approval before they 
can become effective. Under the Board 
and commission system, the regional con- 
ference of State officials would be de- 
veloped more extensively in working out 
their various programs. 


HUNTERS BEWARE! 


OW that the end of the hunting 
season on wild waterfowl is ap- 
proaching, sportsmen should make it a 
point not to forget those few pairs of 
wild ducks or geese they have in storage 
for some future dinner, party, or celebra- 
tion. Otherwise they are apt to make the 
acquaintance of some United States game 
protector or deputy, and some orphanage, 
hospital, or charitable institution will 
consume the waterfowl! for them. 
The RED LETTER DATES ARE: 
January 10; January 25; and February 10. 
The Federal migratory bird regulations 
permit the possession of migratory game 
birds, legally killed, during the period 
comprising the open season in the State 
where taken and for an additional 10 days 
during the close season, provided the 
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The Newest Garments for 
Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long-wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides and processed to 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 

fur at a reasonable price. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 
Cold-proof 


For general outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 
quite as snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalog 
We havea beautiful book ready 
‘or iling, showing many of 
the King-oF U R products, for 
men, women and children, at re- 
markably low prices.Before you 
: | select your fall or winter gar- 
_— ments, write forthis Free Book. 
Any. Garment Sent 
poet tr orshe ain’ ith the beaut 
~ a. 2 t you witht! y 
eects, ag¢ Dining. Flan’ 5a comfort of Ki : 
ear you, you ma 
pak tect ya with rivilege of tnspestion. 
Write for Free per es, o— 
EALERS—If you do not already have King-o! 
7 (ty tag you will want to know about 
these new and better Outdoor Garments and the 
biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 


Edes King-oF UR Products 
Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 
the leaders in Custom Tanning. 
Dept. FS Dubuaue, Iowa 


et a Real 


gost PMenL COE 
yw CLER pant! Aren’t you 
w orrict VER-OE sick of jumping 
post CARR around from job to job? 
wall Wouldn’t you like to earn $1900 
, to $2700 every year and know that your 
job is safe? You can do it! I'll show you how 
to get set for life with Uncle Sam—the biggest, fair- 
et, squarest employer in the world. You can plan your life, 
save money, get a raise every year until you reach the 
maximum salary, get promotions to better jobs, have two 
weeks’ vacation every year with full pay, sick feave, pen- 
sion, eight-hour day and everything you've dreamed about. 
Noworrv, no ses. Write for my big illustrated book about all Civil 
Service Departments of Uncle Sam. Don't wait. I'm makinga special offer 
Address Arthur R. Patterson, Civil Service Expert 
Patterson School, Dept. 292, Wisner Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


for SERVICE insist 
on TENTS and 
AWNINGS 
finished with 


Wwatex 


Vivatex treated fabric resists destructive mildew, 
permanently repels rain. No chalk, ochre or tem- 
porary “loading,” but real protection set in the 
fabric, Keeps canvas light, clean, greaseless, pliable, 
strong, SAFE from weather. Choice of Green, 
Grey, Khaki, or “natural” White tents; striped or 
in awnings. Insist on Vivatex for dry, light, 
sting tents and clean, long-lived a 
ealer or maker. Write for descriptive folder. 
METAKLOTH COMPANY, Inc.,Box 900 Lodi,N.J. 
pt Laan La tela RAT ein antag a 
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We "TROPHIES and furs are valuable to 

you. You want a firm that is reliable 
Seve to tan and make them up. For twenty- 
You. four years we have served the American 
Money public as custom tanners, furriers an 


taxidermists. Satisfaction guaran’ 
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State law does not further restrict the 
possession of such game. The State law 
may be more restrictive on possession, 
but in no instance can it extend the privi- 
leges granted by the Federal regulations. 

The Federal hunting seasons for mi- 
gratory waterfowl in various sections of 
the country are from September 16 to 
December 31, October 1 to January 15, 
October 16 to January 31, and November 
1 to January 31. The New York season is 
from September 24 to January 7, except 
on Long Island, where it is fram October 
16 to January 31. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CANADIAN MIGRATORY-BIRD 
LEGISLATION 


Ques.—What is Canada doing to carry out her 
share of the international agreement with the 
United States for the protection of migratory 
birds? 

E. A. VENABLE. 

Ans.—Canada has done more in some very 
important respects than has the United States 
in protecting the birds under the migratory-bird 
treaty. Like the United States, she adopted an 
enabling act for the execution of the provisions 
of the treaty. The original act was passed in 
1917, and has been amended and strengthened 
on three occasions, in 1919, 1921, and 1925. Due 
to the fact that the Dominion Government must 
obtain the consent of the Provinces in certain 
matters, the nonsale of migratory game is not 
universal throughout the country, but the Pro- 
vinces are gradually giving way in this im- 
portant matter and it is believed that the one 
or two remaining Provinces will be in line in 
the not distant future. 

It is along the lines of inviolate sanctuaries 
and the reservation for present and future 
hunters of lakes and water and marsh areas 
where hunting may not be monopolized by clubs 
or individuals to the exclusion of the general 
public that Canada has outstripped us. Of the 
sanctuaries, 25 have been established where no 
hunting is allowed; 13 other sanctuaries have 
been set aside with varying provisions per- 
mitting hunting during the open season on the 
whole or parts of such refuges, and in the 
provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Mani- 
toba, 51 lakes have been dedicated to the 
public for shooting purposes. 

In setting aside these lakes, the Canadian 
officials said, “As it is recognized in the in- 
terest of sportsmanship and recreation that areas 
offering shooting facilities are now limited, steps 
have been taken to set apart and reserve suitable 
areas which shall be freely available to the public 
for shooting purposes.” 

As you are perhaps aware, two outstanding 
projects for wildfowl conservation have been 
undertaken in this country. I refer to the 
Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish 
tll and the Bear River Migratory Bird 
Refuge at Great Salt Lake, Utah. Individual 
projects of this magnitude are indeed helpful, 
but the problem of adequately caring for our 
migratory waterfowl will not be solved until 
the enactment of general legislation with the ob- 
jects of that which has been pending in Congress 
for a number of years. 

AME AND Fisu Law Eprror. 


DUCKS AT REELFOOT LAKE 


Ques.—I want to go to Reelfoot Lake for 
ducks, and if you can advise me as to the re. 
uirements for hunting there I will be very 
thankful. 

H. Lunporen. 

Ans.—The open season for waterfowl in Ten- 
nessee and at Reelfoot Lake is from November 1 
to January 31. State limit, 15 quail, 20 other 
game birds or animals a day, but under the 
Federal regulations not more than 8 geese or 
8 brant may be taken in a day. Nonresident 
license, fee $15.00. Only 25 ducks may be ex- 
ported from Reelfoot Lake by a nonresident 
licensee in a season, but from elsewhere in the 
State game lawfully killed may be taken out 
if carried openly. 

GaME anv Fispo Law Eprtor. 


QUAIL HUNTING 


Ques.—A friend and myself have decided to 
try quail hunting this fall and would like to know 
the nearest and best quail shooting to Vermont. 
Inclosed is a stamped envelope and if you can 
help us any we certainly will appreciate it. 

W. Tres ER. 

Ans.—While there are open seasons ep A 

uail in New Jersey, Massachusetts, and New 
York and State-wide open seasons in Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, it is my 
impression you will find better quail hunting 
farther south, say the southern portion of a 
land, in Virginia, and in North Carolina. I would 
suggest that you write the game officials in these 
latter States for information on conditions this 
fall in their respective States. 

Game anv Fisn Law Eprtor. 








The wise 


duck-shooter 


knows 


No hunter expects perfect 
comfort to go along with 
the sudden thrill of rising 
birds after a long wait. 


But the old-timer, the 
wise duck-shooter, knows 
that proper clothing and 
equipment will take the 
raw edge from discomfort 
and add much to his day’s 
enjoyment. 


For many years we have 
specialized in rough, warm 
clothing designed for the 
purpose. From boots to 
caps we can supply you 
with every article to fight 
the cold and wet—to keep 
your body and hands ready 
for the quick shot that 
makes or mars the day 
for you. 


There is no surer badge 
of sport authority than 
the A. & F. trademark. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


CHE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 
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into Jim 


'g you want the treat of your life read this absolutely true story about the hunting and 
killing of a full grown African lion in Dallas County, Texas It actually happened, 
and not long ago, and Norman Crowell has told it in a manner that will delight your 


soul. You will find it in 


the March issue of 


= 
™— 


gield Sy 


We urge every last one of you not to miss this March 
number: if it took your last two bits it would be 
worth it. 

We honestly believe it will be one of the two or three 
finest issues we have ever produced: and we know 
that you are going to read it from cover to cover 
with interest and enjoyment, and profit too. Be- 
cause in addition to the regular departments, 
which, as always, will be filled with practical infor- 
mation, many of the articles will give you infor- 
mation of practical value that will add to your 
enjoyment with the rod and gun and tent in 1929. 


“FLY ROD FACTS AND FANCIES” 
A practical article of the greatest value to the ang- 
ler, by Samuel G. Camp. 

“TURKEY TALK” 
A practical article about turkey hunting, and tur- 
key calls and calling, by Elmer S. Ransom. 


“BOG JUMPING” 
A delightful story of snipe shooting, by H. L. 
Betten. 


“NOVA SCOTIA SALMON” 
A valuable and interesting description of fishing in 
a country where posted signs are seldom seen. 


A splendid issue: don’t miss it: order from your newsdealer now: 
better still, send in your subscription 


“. . . a strange lion had walked 


house, and about fift 
prize Wyandottes 
sight through the root.” 


a , 


illincrank’s _ hen 
of Jim's 
ad flown 


“Lion! 


Lion! 


Lion!”’ 





“BLOWING UP YOUR GAME’”’ 
Bob Becker describes the killing of small game 
with blow gun and arrow, which he learned re- 
cently from the Cherokee Indians of North Caro- 
lina. The almost incredible accuracy and power of 
this weapon and the immense amount of sport to 
be had from its use are told in detail. 


“DOGS OF THE SNOW” 
Donald Hough has written a valuable and fasci- 
nating article about the use of sled-dogs. 

“LURE AND LOOT OF LONELY PLACES” 
One of the series of African hunting stories by W. 
S. Chadwick. 

“COLORADO WAKES UP” 
A description of Colorado's new system for stock- 
ing lakes and streams, by Chas. B. Roth. 

“ARTISTS AND MODELS” 


John Mahony tells about Lynn Bogue Hunt's re- 
cent successful trip after sailfish and swordfish. 
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Use the BED 
FOREST RANGERS 
PREFER 


SLEEP can make. or break your comping trip. 


gman Air Bed as been 
“‘hard-boiled’’ 
me wardens and forest rangers. 
The Air Bed is spring, mattress and stead 
all in one. It weighs little, deflates into the 
compactest of bundles. When you're ready to 
camp, inflate it in three or four minutes—and 
your bed’s ready! Its degree of comfort can- 
not be described—many persons sleep on 
Hodgman Air Beds the year round. It can be 
used right on the ground, on a cot or in your 
car. It is made so sturdily that it will last for 
years, Once you've tried a Hodgman Air Bed, 
ou'll never again be content with any other 
kind of outdoor sleeping equipment. 

And now, because we manufacture in quantity, 
you can 5 4 Air Beds for as little $3513-00- 


why the H 
te so enthusiastically b: 


woodsmen, 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT HODGM 
AIR BEDS. 

FREE — 32 2 Page} HANDBOOK by Edward 
Cave, 





TO_ SLEEP COMFORT- 
ABLY OUT OF DOORS.’ 
Many valuable hints, gleaned 
from 30 years of camping ex- 
perience in United States and 
Canada. Write For It Now. 
Hodgman Rubber Company, ibe 1 
Trip Street, Framingham, Mass. 
ATURE’S REMEDY—tonight. You'll be 
i and fine” by morning—tongue clear, headache 
gone, appetite back, bowels acting pleasantly, bilious 
attack forgotten. For constipation, too, tter than 
my mere laxative. @ 
At druggists—only 25c. Make the test tonight. 
FRE Write for sample of and paeke 
age of Nature Flower Garden Seeds 


\.H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept. 6C, ST. LOUIS, MO 


TO-NIGHT 





TOMORROW ALRIGHT 








COMPLETE HOME ON WHEELS 
READY FOR TRAVEL sicniets and tats 
Everything new, used one trip. Reo six chassis, 


152 inch wheel base. Body 14 foot by six foot, 


six inches. 
Write for Details and Price 
EDSON A. PERKINS TORRINGTON, CONN. 














NERVES? 


Are You Always Excited? Fatigued? Worried? 
Gloomy? Pessimistic? C ipati 

eae. dizzy spells and bashfulness are caused by NERVE 
BHAUSTION. Drugs, tonics and medicines cannot help 

weak, sick n Learn how to regain Vigor, Calmness and 
Si Confidence. Send 25 cents for this amazing book. 


MHARD BLACKSTONE, N-72X, Flatiron Bldg., N.Y. 


M. ." HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
fy, Mounting with real expression 
/ Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 


scalps for mounting. 
99 Gates Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK LICENSES 


Qves.—I am almost 17 and would like to find 
out if I am old enough to get a hunting license, 
} and how to go about getting it. 


Rosert O’SULLIVAN. 


Ans.—Yes, you are just old enough to obtain 
| a hunting license this season in New York. Hunt- 
ing licenses are not issued to minors under the 
|age of 16. The regular resident license costs 
$1.25, and if you desire to hunt deer with horns 
not less than 3 inches long as permitted by the 
State law, it will be necessary for you to obtain 
an additional special deer license which also costs 
$1.25. The licenses are issued on application to 
the county and city clerks. 


Game anv Fisu Law Epitor. 
PROPAGATION OF WATERFOWL 


Qvues.—I have an ideal place on my farm 
for raising waterfowl, and should be greatly 
obliged if you could advise me in the matter of 
obtaining the necessary permit to handle wild 
ducks and geese. 


Howarp G. SHELTON. 


Ans.—Your State, North Carolina, provides 
that game may be raised in domestication under 
regulations of the Department of Conservation 
and Development, and may be taken for propa- 
gation under a $1 permit from the above men- 
tioned State Department. 

The Federal migratory bird regulations pro- 
vide for the issuance of permits covering the 
possession, transportation, and sale of waterfowl 
raised in captivity, and for the capture of a 
limited number of waterfowl in the wild state 
for propagating purposes. These regulations are 
under the administration of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. You should apply to the Survey for a 
copy of the regulations and blanks on which 
to make application for the necessary permits, 


wild birds as a nucleus for your breeding stock. 
My advice would be to start your flock with 
birds which have been raised in captivity and 
introduce wild birds later as it becomes necessary 
to improve the strain. 

GaME AND Fisu Law Epttor. 


RIFLES ON LONG ISLAND 


Qves.—I would be very thankful if you can 
advise me on the regulations concerning the use 
of rifles on Long Island. 
B. L. 


Ans.—Section 192 of the Conservation law 
of New York prohibits the use of high-powered 
rifles for hunting on Long Island. The law speci- 
fies that the term “high- powered” shall mean any 
rifle of a greater caliber or projective power than 
o one commonly known as a “twenty-two caliber 
rine. 


AMANO. 


GaMeE anpD Fisu Law Enptror. 
NORTH CAROLINA, GAME PARADISE 


GaME AND Fisn Law Epitor: 

‘Thanks for your letter, etc. We had splen- 
did canvasback and broadbill shooting right here 
at New Bern last winter, and no end of quail, 
deer, and turkeys. I have observed more young 
quail and turkeys this season than in twenty 
years. Our new State-wide game law is responsible 
for these increases. We have a game paradise 


ere. ; 
G. A. Nicoxt. 
Deputy Game and Fish Commissioner. 


Axs.—It is gratifying to know that your new 
game law already is producing such ‘favorable 
results. The local-law system that previously pre- 
vailed in North Carolina was a source of anxiety 
throughout the nation, and had you not had such 
favorable natural conditions the game of the 
State would have been gone before the State law 
was enacted. From the standpoint of migratory 
birds, North Carolina always has been looked 
upon as one of the strategic points, and while 
there is still local control on waterfowl, condi- 
tions are much better and the State-wide basis 
on which you are now doing things will have a 
wholesome influence in this connection. 

GaMe anp Fisu Law Epitor. 


GEORGIA QUAIL 


Qves.—What is the fee in Georgia for a non- 
resident license to hunt quail, and how many 
birds may a nonresident remove from the State 


under his license? 
Cou. E. C. Weatuercy. 


Ans.—The fee for a nonresident license te 
hunt in Georgia is $25. The license may be ob 
tained from the Game and Fish Commissioner at 
Atlanta, or from any county game warden in 
the State. A nonresident licensee may take out 
of the State in personal possession quail lawfully 
killed. The open season is from November 20 to 
March 1, and the limit, 20 quail a day. Since 
quail are protected by an all-the-year close season 
in your State, South Dakota, it is suggested that 
you communicate with the Director of the Game 
and Fish Commission at Pierre, relative to bring- 
ing quail from Georgia. 


Game aND Fish Law Ebpirtor, 





(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 


stating whether you will desire to capture any | 








Helpful Hints 
Auto Camping 








Get Your Copy 


BEFORE y ou take that touring 
or cmuien trip, read this com- 
Prete ate auto a r’s guide prepared 
rimmer, nationally- 

inoue + t.. man and writer. 

Tells how to get the utmost pleasure and 
benefit out of your trip—at the leastexpense, 

Tells what to take along. Gives ration 
lists, clothing and equipment lists, tools and 
extras for the car, tips on driving. 

Tells how to select camps, know good 
drinking water, light your camp, cook real 
camp m 

Tells why the Coleman Camp Stove is the 
finest, most convenient cooking outfit for the 
all-summer tourist, the two-week vacationist, 
or the week-end picnicker, 

It’s the finest book of its kind. 64 pages of 
helpfulideason ‘‘thesmooth way toroughit’’. 
Priced at 25 cents, and worth it, but we will 
send you a copy on receipt of 10 cents and the 






name of your sporting is or ware 
dealer. Mail coupon to the office nearest you. 
THE & STOVE CO. 


COLEMAN LAMP & 
(Formerly The Coleman Lamp Company) 
Factory and General Offices: Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, Los ANGELES 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, ONTARIO 
The Coleman 


Camp Stove 
achager Nedgod by 
outdoor experts 
as the finest 
“Came stove 
made, 



















The Coieman Lamp Co. Camping 
j (nearest office) Dept. FD 54 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10 cents. Send my copy of 





| the Coleman Motor Campers Manual. 


j My Name.....s0++0+ ee ecccscccccccccces eceescce secccccce 


Address .. 


eee eereeeceseeseeeeess 


My Dealer’s 
| Name. 


sO se eeereeseseeccesese 
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FREE! 


We offer you absolutely free, in return for 
getting for us from your friends and ac- 
quaintances a small number of annual sub- 
scriptions for Field & Stream, a complete 
outfit of one piece casting rod of fine qual- 
ity, an excellent level-winding reel, two 


Fine quality 


COMPLETE fishin g outfit 


spools of fine line and a casting plug, all 
made by the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, and all genuine Pflueger tackle. 
Read the descriptions below; send the cou- 
pon immediately; we'll send you necessary 
supplies. 
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be ani age t 
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7 
ROD: famous Rocky River hand split six REEL: famous Pflueger Akron Level LINE: famous Pflueger Plex- BAIT: famous Pflueger Globe M 
strip one piece casting rod with detach- Wind fishing reel. Quadruple multi- us level (parallel) braided, bait made of selected cedar ? 
able butt, made from choicest Tonkin plying, light weight, capacity 60 to 100 waterproof, soft enameled silk heavily coated with non- 
bamboo cane. Nickel silver mountings, yds. according to line used. Level wind- line, of highest quality Japan peeling luminous enamel for ( 
cork grip, genuine agate casting guides ing mechanism of superlatively fine de- silk. Value 50 yds., $1.80. night fishing as well as day. 
and tip, hand welted waterproof ferrules. sign and workmanship, highest quality Line alone 2 subscriptions. Value 85c. Bait alone 1 - 


Length 5’; weight 6°4 oz. Value $32.00. 
Rod alone 26 subscriptions. 


tool steel te 
dimensions. 


mpered and lapped to fine 
Value $6.00. Reel alone 5 


subscription. 


subscriptions. 


Entire Outfit, worth $41.00, for only 34 subscriptions 


Right in your city alone there are hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of men who are fond of hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing. A great many of them are already reading Field & 














hours if you go after it right. Just to show you: D. M. 
McAlpin got 36 subscriptions in 7 hours; J. W. Dana 
earned an $80.00 rifle in two weeks at odd moments; John 








Stream, buying it from a newsdealer every month. A lot  Bartella got 40 subscriptions in 8 hours. What these fel- 
of these men are friends and acquaintances. You will find lows did you can do, and they are only three out of 
it absolutely easy to get 34 of them to give you a year's scores. If you don’t want fishing tackle, earn something ] 
subscription. You can earn this fishing outfit ‘n a few else. For instance: 
“] 
be 
ha 
or 
me 
cal 
In 
bot 
b tut 
SNOWSHOES: famous Northland Bear Paw Model, SKIS: famous Northland cross country hickory ski, on 
made of best white ash, with cross bars mortised in. made from specially selected second growth white 
Exceptionally strong. Extra heavy filling, specially hickory, beautifully finished. Length 8’. Value $10.00. 
cured, guaranteed not to sag or stretch. Value $11. Yours for 8 subscriptions. 3-ir 
Yours for 9 subscriptions. q 
Jost: 
FOR 
SHOTG 


Iver JoHNSON rifles 





NY article made by any concern that advertises in Fretp & 
STREAM can be earned in this manner. WINCHESTER, SAVAGE, 


REMINGTON, Marin, CrosMANn, Parker, Fox, Smitn, ITHAca, 


and shotguns; cameras, field glasses, tents and 


other camping equipment, clothing; outboard motors; SoutH BEnp, 


Priuecer, MersseLBacu, Heppon and all other makes of fishing 


tackle of all kinds—to repeat, anything you want we will give to you 





Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. free in return for a number of subscriptions 


Send me supplies and complete information about 


acihes tamttanies We Gcdiun eduliien. based on the retail value of the article. You can 


do this just as well as anybody: send this 


coupon now. 


F&s Feb. "29 
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Taylor 


Ceebynite 
Compass 


A reliable companion 
for all winter hunting 
or fishing. Sudden 
blinding snows make 
accurate direction a 
necessity. Go pre- 
pared. 

Taylor Ceebynite 
Compass is visible 
at night without the 
aid of matches or 
flashlight. The north 
and south points are 
prepared with a radio 
acting compound, 
permanently luminous and plainly seen in the dark. 
The dial is of floating design, the magnetic needle 
being attached to its underside. Open style case. 
Hunter case, with automatic needle stop. Price $4.50 


YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY YOU 


If remote from a dealer, send price plus 10c post- 
age to us, and we will remit direct, safe delivery 
guaranteed. Compass booklet free on request. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 


















OF Course 
I Use 3-in-One 


“T’ve always used it; ever since I 
began hunting, 25 years ago. Never 
have any trouble with my gun, inside 
or out. No pitting. Firing and ejector 
mechanisms always work right be- 
cause oiled right.” 


In two size Handy Oil Cans and in 
bottles at all good stores. Avoid substi- 
tutes by looking for the Big Red “‘One” 
on the label. 

FREE Sample and _ illus- 

trated Dictionary of Uses 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., N. Y. 
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eae Sponge Rubber Recoil Pads 


Pat. Apr. 10, 1917 


SHOT. GUNS eo OR RIFLES 


dealer or direct. One 

Ply Bik. $1.50. Two 

pay $2.00 +. 3: = 
$2.50. Ned 


Bend ioe “Teel ek 


JOSTAM m mes. CO., Dept. B, 5252 Broadway, Ghiease. 
. McDonald & Linforth, San Fr: = 
Mfrs. of recoil pads in the wor 








Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pis- 

tol, or exchange with you for any other fire- 

arm you may want. Write us what you 

have, what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by. return mail, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 











(GUN BLUE 
D5 


CW MEHO0 SIN BLUER,. 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 


Restore the finish on > $1.00 


guns in ten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Box F-S-2 Bradford, Pa. 





KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 
(Continued from page 111) 
Terminology seems the bane of our 

author’s existence. He stated that the 
bird of his story, the bob-white should 
be called partridge. In some parts of the 
country this term is used, but incorrectly 
so. Neither is the designation quail ab- 
solutely right, though it is commonly 
employed. According to the American 
Ornithological Union bob-white is the 
bird’s true name and an increasing num- 
ber of sportsmen are coming to use it 
each year. Some day we may get this 
matter of correct nomenclature straight- 
ened out. 

The scatter call of the bob-white is 
not the familiar: note, bob-white, heard 
in the spring. It is a special loud call 
note easy to recognize by one who knows 
it, but difficult, or rather impossible, to 
convey in print. It is composed of three 
parts. Sometimes it sounds almost like a 
sharp, slightly drawn-out whistle such 
as a man might use in summoning his 
dog. Generally, however, the three parts 
are distinguishable. Edwyn Sandys, in 
Upland Game Birds translates it thus: 
ka-loi-hee. The English meaning, to give 
the thing a fanciful twist, probably is, 
where-are-you? Those birds certainly 
were well scattered and it is doubtful if 
they got together as soon as our writer 
said they would. 


Wr. S cock pheasant must have 
been drinking from a spring heavily 
charged with an iron deposit. Otherwise it 
wouldn’t have sported that bronze head. 
The Chinese pheasant cock has, of course, 
the characteristic red wattle and an ad- 
ditional area of red about the front of 
the head. The rest of the head and neck 
down to the white collar is green, with 
reflections of purple. The white ring, or 
collar, around the neck is always, not 
often, present on the true Chinese cock 
pheasant. 

Typical pheasant cover consists of 
rough weedy country, grown up to wild 
asters, golden rod, Queen Anne’s lace, 
thistle, and other weeds; swamps with 
heavy cattail growth; and often swales 
with wild grass clumps bearing a mod- 
erate topping of tag alders, black alders 
or other similar brushy growth. Beech 
and hardwood forested country surely 
would not constitute typical 
cover. 

The original stock, from which the 
pheasants in this country are descended, 
came from China, not India. The birds 
were introduced by the Hon. O. N. 
Denny about the year 1880. 

Contrary to Wright’s assertion the 
ruffed grouse is, as sportsmen know, a 
hard bird to keep down. A wing-tipped 
grouse is adept at running and hiding. 
When hunting grouse without the aid 
of a good dog winged birds are often 
lost, as many a hunter knows to his 
regret. 

Wright was wrong again when he 
stated that the grouse gives off only a 
faint scent. Ask any bird dog. If he 
could talk he would tell you that he has 
much less trouble scenting than holding 
his grouse. 

The mistake our author made in call- 
ing the bird a ruffled grouse is an all too 
common one. The name ruffed, of course, 
comes from the ruff, that group of spec- 
ialized feathers on the bird’s neck. They 
are black with blue and green metallic 
reflections and reach their greatest de- 
velopment on mature birds. 

Ruffed grouse drum not only in the 
mating season, but at any time of year. 
They drum quite frequently on moon- 
light nights in the autumn, at dusk during 
the summer months, and even in the winter. 


pheasant | 
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( Like Floating 
/ * ona Cloud 


{ ‘ THAT tingling rush of 

J air in your face, that 

( lightning response to the 

throttle, the buoyant 

speed, and the feeling of 

perfect control of your 
mount 





— they give to motorcy- 
cling the sense of glorious 
freedom that no other 
sport offers. Flying a plane 
is tame by comparison! 


Motorcycling at its best is 
yours for small cost — in 
the Harley-Davidson “45”. 
This newest Twin is a 
wonderful performer — 
3 smooth, quiet, speedy, eco- 
ys nomical—and it costs only 
$290 f. o. b. factory. 


See it at your local Har- 
ley-Davidson Dealer's. Ask 
him about his Pay-As-You- 
Ride Plan. Mail the Cou- 
pon forillustrated literature. 


>\ HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Om 





HARLEY- DAVIDSON  aieaee COo., 
Dept. F., Milwaukee, W: 


Interested in your tien OR Send free literature. 
Name. 
Address. 

















The man who knows Oils uses 


U I Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. Only 
the best is good enough for fine guns, 
reels and casting lines. As essential to 
their well-being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil, send to 
us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FIELD aND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsm 

the sort who can atford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns ind 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B C. circulati = 
any sportsman’s magazine published in America—115,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on do e 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. “— 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 
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| Free Dog Book | 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
° your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
an 


CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REeEMEDIEs 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 

















WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 








Shomont Whi 
This one quality 
lies rare 
devoted. 


Con appranteos, Pet 

ial in lis . 
‘SHOMONT KENNELS , 
Box 120 Monticello, lowa << 














SIBERIANS 


Fastest sled dogs of the North. 
Friendly, courageous, intelligent. 
Delightful pets. We have the 
only pure white Siberians in 
Alaska. 

Blue or brown eyed puppies 
for sale—$90.00 and up 

Inquiries solicited. 
ALASKA KENNELS 
Fairbanks Alaska 


















“QUICK LUNCH” 
A New Food for Your Dog 
Pure fresh meat combined with 
wholesome cereals and _thor- 
oughly cooked. Send 50c to- 
day for 3-1 lb. cans postpaid. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Company 
232 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Champion Bred Puppies 
COLLIES 
COCKER SPANIELS 
Wirehaired Fox Terriers 


GLENGAE KENNELS 
Box 186 Boonton, N. J. 











SPOTTING YOUR OWN 
HUNTING 


RAVELLING from the east to 

the west across North America 

one can while away a good deal 

of pleasant time by keeping a score 
of the dogs he sees, as the train passes 
through the small towns and villages of 
the prairies. This simple amusement will 
be found particularly engaging if a sharp 
lookout be given while running through 
the game-holding provinces of Western 
and Northwestern Canada. 

The eye that is quick to recognize the 
different breeds of dogs and their usages 
will be able to approximately and cor- 
rectly guess at the nature of the hunting 
to be enjoyed in the neighborhood where 
he has seen dogs—the evidently more 
popular breeds of dogs of the village or 
settlement through which the train had 
just passed. 

Furthermore, the traveller can mark 
the map in his railroad guide with his 
own observations regarding the prob- 
ability of “good hunting” and where 
possibly a good dog or two may be pur- 
chased or borrowed for the purpose of 
a few days’ shooting or coursing. 

The exhilarating sport of coyote and 
brush-wolf coursing can be enjoyed on 
the plains of the west; and a good “wolf 
country” can be as quickly spotted by 
the train passenger, for the reason that 
the wolf dogs are bigger, taller and 


gaunter than any of the other dogs of 


es 


A COYOTE COURSER IN ALBERTA 


the Western settlements. The presence 
of the farm vehicles at the grain eleva- 
tors, the men being accompanied by from 
two to a dozen long dogs, is a sure sign 
that prairie and perhaps brush-wolf 
coursing may be enjoyed and that even 
the stranger will find a welcome from 
these hale and hearty agriculturists, who 
love to ride pell mell in perhaps as an 
exciting a sport as may be found in 
all America. 

Some there have been who were wont 
to spend much money on sporting jaunts 
into Russia to course the wolf and into 
Africa to run the antelopes. But just as 
good sport may be had for the asking 
in Western States of America, and the 
Northwestern provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The most favored dogs are those 
made up of a mixture of Scottish deer- 
hound, English greyhound and Russian 
wolfhound. Recently a cross-bred long 
dog bearing more of the impress of 
the Scottish dog than-the other part 
of greyhound that was known to be 
in his make-up, was pointed out as a 
long dog that had killed, single handed, 
a brush wolf that was 6 feet 2 inches 
from the tip of his nose to the end of 
his tail. 

Ol Nick was known to be a three- 
quarter deerhound and one part grey- 
hound. He had the speed and devil of 
the greyhound and the strength of the 
deerhound often erroneously described as 
the staghound, 





Five of the best known wolf dogs in the Province. One killed a brush wolf 6 ft. 2 in. from tip 
to tip. Owner: Bert Lloyd, Greenlawn Islay, Alta, 
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Ol’ Nick sighted the wolf on the ice, 
at a distance of 400 yards. The other 
dogs were hunting in the bush and could 
not see what was going on, so they did 
not join in the chase. 

On reaching the wolf, the dog charged 
or bumped the beast in the usual way 
employed by long dogs when they come 
to close quarters with a wolf. They bump 
and bump him again, until an oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the dog to grab 
his quarry at the throat. 

In the case of Ol’ Nick, he fell on 
the slippery ice every time he delivered 



















Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 

you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 

ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 

Simply drive post sections in ground and bolt on top 

rail. No fittings required. Post and top rail sec- 

tions two inch angle iron aluminum finish— 

> punched for netting and bolting. Sold direct 

} at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 2 

| x 4 inch mesh #11 gauge, sold to you at 
| dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge 
—a post card will bring them. 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 

established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


all steel 
17 NOW KENNEL RUNS 














BIG GAME DOGS 







































































































tn any 
g Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds , y) v.¢ wll 4 
smen, WESTERN TRAINED 
is and Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
ep THAT TREE AND STAY 4 
= Fully trained dogs and well started young 
— hounds FOR SALE. ~ J. C. ‘ESSEX 
Tree Doge Victory Way at 130th St., Seittle, Wash. 
ISTEMPER TREATMENT 
YE OLDEN TYPE extremely long ear DISTC q 
black and tan, eold nosed; bugle voiced, registered * 
American Foxhounds. The purest and best in hound- 
dom. Supreme in hound character, endurance and 
“sence trailing ability. Unexcelled for big game, coon, fox q 
1 or rabbits. Get our new highly illustrated TENTH 
cleva- ANNIVERSARY SALE CATALOG & SALES 
irc mn LISTS of superlative trained and untrained hounde, 
; bred bitches and gilt-edged puppies galore. Sent on 
- SILh receipt of 10c. 
1-woli HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
even S. Claireville Ohio, R_ No. 1. COMPLETE 
from <3 — a aka REATME 
, who “DRAWING WOODLANDS” The BEAGLE Magazine $3.00 
as an From Hounds and Hunting Through the Ages Published Monthly 
: . > Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
“7 his shoulder bump or — , last the crisis, / een Candide geen igen The proven treatment for canine distemper. 
rushes on the land side of the trozen and disease columns; articles on Be safe by the use of a recognized treat- 
Be slough gave the dog a better footing, care, training, breeding. sunt: ak 96 dnibetidlp ticity on ten OR 
A ed and here it was that the last dash was The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 SULTS. This dreaded disease responds to 
’ a made, the dog being able to deliver his HOUNDS and HUNTING CA-DIS, a product of the laboratories of the 
ein: most desperate assault and sink his teeth 1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. Pensll St Eiaied, Aeb ad aaatied 
d ie well forward in the wolf's throat. And MALS On sale by leading establishments catering 
ee . > grez ip he il the scene Y ; 
ninion nny Se Sa Gre SES ee ee See GLASS EYES for BIRDS and ANIMA to the dog fancier and breeder, or direct 
was ended. iti pen ym line of am = ne poeta 
As evidence of the size and condition and furriers’ supplies shields, 
ge Sie welt kiled sigiechanted by sex ok in the worl: ines The Royce R. Powell Co. 
we prairie long dog, the wild animal's skin TODAY tor tic BREE CAT. A , 
"tal fetched the sum of twenty-two dollars ALOG NO. 93. 6916 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
ong . ye . Y 
<a a in Winnipeg. N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERM 
“aa So the long dog has its uses as a Dept. 93 Omaha, Nebraska 
money-getter as well as a dog that is 
«2 speedy, strong and game enough to kill SPRINGER SPANTELS ' A NEW 
“a ‘ anime E is generally considered Breeders are recommended to use the successful sire 
anded, an animal that is generally oF é MORSEORD HAZE BOOK 
snches an arch-enemy of all other living crea- Of the pure Aqualate strain; 100 years i the same 
f Ss English family sportsmen. 4 juppy by ors 
nd of am Have was sold tor #250 at ihe recent, show at” ye, How to Develop, Manage 
N. Y. aze is all spaniel and most desirable as an a 
out-cross for lightly ade. bitches of all ins. A 
three- IMPORTANT HUNTING BOOK pw Page a ‘excellent shooting } te $50. and Train the 
yrey- — ° Puppies for sale. Call and see them. 
grey: EW American sportsmen are better are "DREW FARM KENNELS BIRD DOG 
V “ : known and respected than Joseph B. ||| Oscawana, N. Y. Phone Croton 15R By Grapy W. Sire 
oF Thomas, M.F.H., hunter, writer, ath- Sesit tain ti omen aseen tied aie 
7 lete. Ever since his boyhood days Mr. out thousends in past few weeks. 
Thomas has been closely connected with ORIGINALS If you will send your name and a Pring at 8 name e 
-. i a . ‘ 7 = 7 ; is I le ll to each 
the kennels and sporting worlds here will send 2 cope of this valuable Bie At eaanie 
and abroad. Before “his foxhound-pack An original oil painting is be- ING PROPOSITION for the next few weeks, until 
days it will be remembered he was the d 5 6 ie 1 — f I have the dogs I need for my shooting dog work. 
means of bringing into America some yond the financial reach o Grady W. Smith, Training Kennels, Love, Miss. 
of the very best borzoi or wolfhounds many men but we can - the 
that ever came out of Russia; indeed, original of the cover o many 
as a hunting guest of the Grand Duke of our issues at a price much PORTABLE FENCE 
Nicholas, at Perchina, Mr. Thomas had ‘ The ‘Buffalo’ Portable Fencing System is just 
; ey i i less than we aid. the thing for making trim, sturdy enclosures for 
» for him- ! 
the best eg? ag soo of ao « as small animals such as dogs, chickens, rabbits, etc. 
self what the Russian hunting was like Oil paintings by master outdoor Seep tn o0b eo tad con be coevel Given anti at 
—the chase that was carried on by the artists make attractive den, office a moment's notice. Write for Booklet 80-E. 
aid of a pack of foxhounds driving out or club room decorations. BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
= _ Sy — to ae nenem Which cover interests you? 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
umped and pulled down om the plairs | Qh 
by the mighty, speedy and highly coura- THIS DOG COLLAR 
Pile. Otehas new work, Hounds and $14.00 h ‘ YOUR NAME IN GOLD 
Hunting Through the Ages is just ||| Would you give this much money = berg 
what the title Faye mere ae of to place your advertisement before gn arrival: State 
course, the everyday hunting incidents : Satay. 
connected with hounds of the a the eyes * fet ne mea in 7, Ctiers Black, 
time. The author has travelled far an this Depar z 0...Dent X Fitchbure, Mass 
om wp wide; he has pursued his hobbies —— KENNELSUPPLY CO. Dept. X, g, 
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Horsrorp HarvesTER 


W» ARE offering some nice puppies of 
choice breeding—from Field Trial 
and bench Champion stock; Price $50.00 
to $75.00 delivered, and registered in 
American Kennel Club. If any puppy we 
sell does not live to be one year old we 
will give another one in its place free of 
cost. 

To anyone desiring foundation stock we 
offer at reasonable prices brood matrons 
already bred. 

At Stud: Clarion Ryon, Horsford Har- 
vester, Horsford Heroic,—all Field Trial 
winners. Usual terms. Return charges pre- 
paid on all visiting matrons. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented, or money refunded. 























A POWERFUL 
Book with a CHALLENGE to 
Every Thinking Sportsman! 


What is to be the future of hunting? Is the 
day coming when there will be only targets 
and tin cans to shoot at? What about game 
restoration? 


These questions are raised in the forceful and 
vigorous new book, NO HUNTING, by Horace 
Lytle, author of “Bird Dog Days,’’ “Breaking 
a Bird Dog,” etc., nationally known sportsman 
and gun dog editor of Field & Stream. 


NO HUNTING is different from any other 
book. It’s startling, thought-provoking. It 
hurls a challenge to every thinking sportsman, 
It’s a book that will be talked about. 


Woven into its pages is a pretty story that 
makes it fascinating, easy to read. It’s based 
on facts a-quiver with a vital message you 
cannot afford to miss. 

Get this great book at once! You will enjoy it. 


You may not agree with all its conclusions, but 
you will 4) it’s one of the best contributions 
o 


ever made the welfare of sports afield. 
1 yr. sub. to Field & Stream $2.50)soTH FoR 
a, ONLY 





Total Value._.$5.00 $4.00 


The book alone is $2.50 postpaid 
Cloth Bound, 281 pages, Illustrated 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y- 
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in Asia as well as in Europe and 
America. The Foreword is written by the 
Earl of Lonsdale, acclaimed by his own 
people as the greatest British sportsman 
of his time. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
hunted with his lordship’s hounds, a cou- 
ple of seasons ago, and in this book we 
will find that splendid spirit of fox- 
hunting comradeship expressed in the 
nicest way. 

The present writer has been able to 
see much of the author, in his own ken- 
nels and his own library. Mr. Thomas 
revels in his old French, Spanish and 


Winner National Derby Purse, October 1928, Girard, 


ville, 


English tomes that treat on the- science 
of hunting in all its forms. The ceiling 
of his dining room in the heart of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest and most towering city is 
panelled with the painted heroic copies 
of the illuminations that go to embellish 
the famous folios of Count Gaston de 
Foix, among the most treasured of all 
ancient Hunting MSS. in the Paris 
Museum. These panels and other murals 
are from the brush of Mrs. Thomas, 
indeed, even the nursery has its wall- 
decorations of hunting scenes, hunting 
songs and their music scores. Thus is 
the child encouraged to emulate the 
sporting tastes of its parents. 

It can be readily imagined that the 
hunting atmosphere pervades in the 
House of Thomas in the city as well 
as in the country; further, the delights 
of the chase actually permeate every one 
of the ten chapters that go to make up 
this highly important work of an Ameri- 
can ripe in the years and the experience 
of his fox hunting, although compara- 
tively young as sportsmen survive in 
these ample days. 

Everybody who hunts likes to think 
that Sport is bred in him; that the joy 
he obtains from the diversions of the 
hunting field is a part and parcel, not 
only of himself but a true sign of the 
honored blood of some mighty ancestor— 
“a sportsman to the core.” And Mr. 
Thomas must have felt this tinge of pride 
when he commenced his opus and began 
by reminding us that in the beginning 
Man was always a hunter, indeed, we 
are so told in the Holy Scriptures. Esau 
went out to hunt venison. And there 
are thousands of Esaus who are doing 
the same to-day. 

There is a chronological reference to 
world-wide hunting through the ages, 
and the association of hunting with re- 
ligion, war and art. The science of ven- 
ery was the part of the education of 
kings, noblemen, friars and farmers. 


George Washington had a passion for 
the chase. 

Mr. Thomas seems to have left noth. 
ing out of this great book; indeed, it 
will be often taken down for reference 
by other writers. There are chapters on 
Limners and Bards of the Chase, Hounds 
and Horns of Yore, Present Day 
Hounds, Attributes of a Good Hound 
Comments on Hunting a Pack, The Ec. 
centricities of Scent, Kennels and Sta- 
bles, Riding to Hounds and Hunt Uni- 
forms, Hunt Countries and Quarry, 

Here is a publication that will surely 


we. 





Texas. Breeder & Owner: Earle Woodward, Liberty. 
Illinois 


live. It is the result of a labor of love — 
the out pouring of the soul of an Ameri- 
can sportsman and gentleman who has 
obtained and is obtaining all the joy outof 
life—the joy of the healthy, vigorous 
and jovial fox hunter—a historian as 
well as raconteur; a judge of a hound, 
horse and picture. 

The work is beautifully illustrated. 
There are six color-plate reproductions 
of oil paintings showing Mr. Thomas’ 
foxhounds in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Appleton with the Myopia 
Pack and Mr. Riddles’ Foxhounds. The 
paintings are by Percival Rosseau, A. J. 
Munnings and B. Voss. Bert Cobb 
and Clara Fargo Thomas also are repre- 
sented. 

Hounds and Hunting Through the 
Ages is published by The Derrydale 
Press, New York. 


RAPID DOG TRAINING 


eR p methods employed by the users 
of check collars to train their gun 
dogs, old and young, are often decried 
by those who have plenty of time in 
which to break their own dogs. How- 
ever, the check collar is the stand-by of 
several professional trainers who cannot 
afford to waste their hours steadying a 
wayward dog, and teaching him to do 
this and do that, immediately after the 
dog is told to do so. The choke or check 
collar is no new fangled instrument. For 
centuries, perhaps, it has been used for 
the correction of wild and other hot- 
headed game-hunting dogs. 

In Daniel’s Rural Sports, the volum- 
inous and beautifully illustrated works 
published over a hundred years ago, are 
to be found the following instructions 
regarding the breaking of shooting dogs. 
It is the shortest treatise ever written 
on gun dog training. 

“There are three kinds commonly used 
in shooting; the setter, the pointer, and 
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the spaniel. A (breaking) method 

ill be here concisely mentioned, and 
which is the experience of one who has 
broke as many and as capital dogs as 
any man of his age in this or any other 

country always led him to adopt: 

“For breaking a pointer or setter, get 
a check collar, with a line nearly twenty 
yards long; peg the dog down and give 
him the word (Take heed! or any other) : 
make him drop and let him lay a quarter 
of an hour, walking around and using 
the word; afterwards walk up and give 
him a small bit of cheese. 

“Take the dog upon a slack line, drop 
him, and act as above every morning for 
a fortnight until he perfectly knows the 
word, then hunt him at first single; when 
on the strong haunt of birds, use the 
word and stop him; reward him as above 
with a piece of cheese, and so encourage 
him until he knows his game. 

“Serve each dog in the same way for 
fourteen days, then take two or three 
dogs upon check collars; peg one down 
before the other, give the word and make 
them back each other four mornings suc- 
cessively ; afterward hunt them together. 


O teach pointers and setters to bring 

their game, get a rabbit’s. skin 
stuffed. Begin by throwing it in a room 
and let the dog have a small line on his 
collar. Encourage him three or four times; 
when he takes up the skin, bring him to 
you with a gentle pull with the skin in 
his mouth; encourage him three or four 
times and ‘then take the line off. 

“When the dog begins to enjoy it, 
take a small line and run it through a 
pulley fixed at the top of the room, tie 
the rabbit skin to one end of the line, 
keep the other in hand, fire a pistol and 
let the skin drop. The dog will soon be 
fond of the sport and readily bring every 
head of game that is shot. 

“Break all’ the dogs (pointers and 
setters) in this wav, and then take two 
or three into the room, fire the pistol 
and order first one and then the other 
dog, to bring the skin and they will 
soon be perfect. 

“To break a wild spaniel, fasten a wide 





TWO CALIFORNIAN CHAMPIONS 
The Springer Spaniels Boghurst Pal (right) and 


Owner: George H. Higgs, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


st Rover. 


kather strap about four feet long to his 
wllar with a swivel; this he will tread 
mand throw himself over and will by 
that means soon be checked and rendered 
tandy and obedient. 

“Spaniels should be taught to bring the 
fame by the same mode of instructions as 
he pointers or setters; there should how- 
tver be but one spaniel in a team that 
$ this, if more, they will break the 
fame in struggling which will carry it.” 
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CHAMPION SPRINGBOK OF WARE 
“The Idea} of the Breed’”’ 


THE SHOOTING’ SEASON 


Is still in full swing in many parts of America. If 
you, Mr. Reader, are going a-hunting, give a thought 
to the great help a trained Springer would be to you. 
I have many excellently trained Springer dogs and 
bitches for sale at only $250.00 upwards. Whether 
you are going after ducks, snipe, quail, pheasants or 
rabbits, an Avandale trained Springer will find your 
game and retrieve it. Buy @ trained female now, shoot 
over her this Winter, and raise a splendid litter 
from her next Spring. Let me advise you in your 
doggy problems. Write or wire me today. 


THE BREEDING SEASON 


is now at hand. I have a splendid lot of brood matrons about to be bred 
to my International Champion Sires. Doge that have produced hun- 
dreds of winning Springers. They are for sale at as low as $100.00. I 
guarantee each bred bitch sold to be in whelp or will replace her. Re- 
member that a Messenger Bo: Uppy sold recently at $1,000.00. Order 
a bitch bred to him! Deferred pyment Plan to res 

The puppies ps i n pay for the dam. Send me your order today. 
Take advantage sion sr and get some of this choice 
blood while ve nae "the © ce. Litters born from now on will be 


hunting t! 

PUPPIES! PUPPIES! 
T am booking orders now for Spring delivery. Male or female cor Bat 
any color, for $50.00 upwards. Give your boy a Sceingee pe pup! 
without fear of distemper.etc., apy | Life GuaranteePlan hat 
your puppy will live for 01 one yea: 
nels on Avandale stoc y. All 
warranted to male ws workers and retrievers. a For Bk Show! uppies still 
for sale, certain to make winne: ler toda 
CHAMPIONS AT STUD—Dusl Ch. Flint. A Avendale, Int. oe 
L'lle Messenger Boy, Int. Ch. Laverst Horn, F. T. ¢ 7 
, ete. Fees $50.00 to $150.00. 
Send me your good bitch for service to these World-Famous Sires! 


AVANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
E. CHEVRIER 


271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Canada 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels 








FOR SALE 


1 Springer Spaniel dog, Winner 2nd, Open Stake and 
2 certificates of merit at Field Trial in England. An 
extra fine Stud dog. 

1 Cocker Spaniel dog, also a Field Trial Winner. 

2 Liver and White female puppies 8 and 10 mene of 
age. Very reasonable prices. Registered. Full par- 
ticulars on request. 

TRE 


NT VALLEY KENNELS 
Herbert S. Routle 
PETERBORO, ONTARIO. CANADA 


COLD WEATHER 
NEEDS FOR 
DOGS 


Of the 22 Glover’s Im- 
perial Medicines, the follow- 
ing are especially needed 
by dogs during the months 
of winter: 


Glover’s Iron Tonie, a tonic ap- 


petizer and general stimulant 
for dogs and cats—65 cents. 
Glover’s Laxative Pills, for slug- 
gish bowels and acute constipa- 
tion—65 cents. 


Glover’s Expectorant Mixture, to 
loosen the cough and quiet 
spasms—65 cents. 

Glover’s Flea & Insect Powder, 
the pure powdered insecticide 
reccmmended by the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture—50 
cents. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
Dept. FS,119 Fifth Av., N.Y. 
Free Advice by Our Veter- 


inarian. Write Gi 
Full Particulone® 

















SPRINGER SPANIEL 
FOR SALE 
“King of the Marsh’, A. K. C. 554494, Sire, 
h. Birchwood Ranger of Winnebago. Dam, 
Lady Diana. Whelped July 3, 1926. Guaran- 
teed good hunter and has won at shows. Very 
fond of children. Priced very reasonably. 


CARLTON V. OAKS Oaks Corners, N. Y. 





AT sTUD 
CHAMPION 
HORSFORD 
HELMSMAN 


If you want to breed to 
the best dual purpose 
. ' Springer, which has 

: probably had the great- 
est Bench and Field Trial coat of any Springer 
in the United States, write for List a winnings 
and terms to 





D. P. EARLE 


165 Broadway New York City, N. Y 





























120,000 


At least that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size costs 
$14.00 per month; twice this size costs 
$28.00 etc. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


At Stud, “Rivington Ro sterer,” Liver and 
White. Sire, “Samson of Leam;” Dam, “Down- 
ton Belle.” Grandson of F. T. Ch. Rivington 
Sam. Half bro. of F. T. ch Dalshangan Dandy 
Boy. Great-grandson of ‘“‘Foel Jock”. Roysterer 
is a fast, bold, fearless worker, with correct 
temperament to handle. Also owns a good nose 
and velvet mouth. John Stewart, Minot, N. D. 




















SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Horsford Haggard—Sire Horsford Hetman, her 
dam by Flint of Avendale 

Champ. Tivy Tiviou—a wonderful bitch. 
Horsford Harvest—a litter brother to Horsford 
Helmsman advertised in Jan. Fiecp & Stream. 


HOWARD SPERRY, Williamson, N. Y. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Litter by F.T.Ch. Dan of Avandale x Tips 
Girl of Avandale. Tips Girl by F.T.Ch. 
Prince of Avandale x F.T.Ch. Colinette. 


For particulars and photographs address: 
CAPTAIN W. C. HANNA, 14th C. A. 
Port Townsend Washington 
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PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 











TRAINING 


I have room for a few shooting dogs to thar- 
oughly train on quail, ideal training grounds, 
birds plentiful. I own no dogs, your dogs will 
receive all the work they can stand. Terms 
Reasonable. Reference. 


D. B. LINDSEY, Brooklyn, Miss. 
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Going Fishing? 
Camping? 


Hunting? 








& 




















Then you will find this book 
worth just about its weight 
in gold. We have never seen 
2 book which contains as much 
practical information. 


320 PAGES 


of condensed information cov 
ering all kinds of fishing, hunt- 
ing and camping, guns and 
tackle, 
camping equipment, etc., the 


ammunition, 


fishing 


natural history of all kinds of 
game, game birds and fishes. 


ALL INDEXED AND CROSS-INDEXED 
FOR CONVENIENT REFERENCE 


Send This Coupon Today 


| FIELD & STREAM 
| 578 Madison Ave., New York | 
| Herewith $2.75*, for which send me copy | 
| of THe Ovurtpoorsman’s Hanpsoox and | 
| Fiecp & Stream for 1 year. 


| 
= 
*$3.25 to Canada; $3.75 to foreign address | 

F. & S. 2-29 | 
J 
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RETRIEVING GUN DOGS 


HE Englishman would no more 
think of taking a setter and a spaniel 
into the same field, than he would run 
a whippet against a greyhound. In the 


| case of the gun dogs—the pointer, setter 


and spaniel, the spaniel would spoil the 
pointing dogs, and the wide ranging 
pointers would make any spaniel forget 


| his good manners. So, it will be very 








seldom that the man across seas takes 
his spaniel along unless the spaniel be a 
dog that will keep strictly to his heel and 
used for retrieving only. 

So long as the sportsman is able to 
keep up a kennel of pointers, setters, 
spaniels and retrievers, he is very wise 
as well as fortunate to have a staff of 






dent. The Report in full is publisheq in 
the Field with an_ introduction by gj, 
Charles Martin, F.R.S. 

From the report it appears that many 
difficulties were encountered in finding the 
true nature of the virus or poison which 
produces distemper in dogs, but it was at 
last identified beyond doubt. When this 
was done the task of employing it so a 
to render dogs immune from attacks of 
distemper presented further difficulties 
But these were surmounted, and now it js 
established “beyond peradventure” tha 
dogs can be completely. immunised. 

The most convincing demonstration of 
this is afforded by the fact that no fewer 
than 1,300 dogs and hounds have been 
inoculated successfully. The Puckeridge 
the ‘Tiverton and the Warwickshire packs 


—_, 





A BLACK SPRINGER SPANIEL AT WORK 


One of the Avandale dogs retrieving in the St. Ambroise marshes, Lake Manitoba. 


Owner: E. Chevrier, 


Winnipeg. 


dogs as well as a retinue of human help. 

Primarily, our present-day races of 
sporting dogs were evolved from this 
picking and choosing of the best dogs for 
certain services. Every man and every 
dog had better stick to his own calling. 

There can be no disputing the fact 
that a man is prouder than ever, when 
he has a brace of pointers or setters 
working out in front, while a_ steady, 
non-slip retriever walks leisurely and 
immediately behind him. As the Irish 
peasant would say: “There’s the style 
of the gentry about that.” 

The retrieving pointer and setter is a 
highly valued dog in this country and 
Canada. Most everybody owns one, and 
that is the reason we see few retrievers 
as compared with the pointing or setting 
dogs. The Irish water spaniels and Chesa- 
peakes are mostly used as duck dogs. 
North American gunners are usually one- 
dog-men; they do not maintain large 
kennels; they work six days and shoot 
one. The retrieving pointer or setter is 
a necessity. And the old dog likes his 
work. 


DISTEMPER CAN BE 
PREVENTED 


COMPLETE preventive of distem- 

per in dogs is announced in the 
Field (Thursday, November 29th). The 
announcement is made as the result of 
the five years’ researches conducted by 
Dr. Laidlaw and F. W. Dunkin at the 
Mill Hill laboratories of the Medical 
Research Council on behalf of the Field 
Distemper Fund and its subscribers. It is 
contained in the report submitted on their 
behalf to the Field Distemper Council at 
a meeting over which the Duke of Port- 
land presided, and to the Medical Research 
Council, of which Earl Balfour is Presi- 


afford striking example of the success oi 
the treatment. 

Among dogs of other breeds are Labra- 
dors, wire-haired terriers, cairn terriers, 
golden retrievers, spaniels, pointers, bull- 
terriers, bulldogs, whippets, toy spaniels, 
Dandie Dinmonts, Skye terriers, Shetland 
collies, Alsatians, mastiffs, Kerry blues 
and Aberdeens. 

All these dogs after treatment at the 
Field Distemper Research Station proved 
to be completely resistant to the disease 
afterwards, whether they were exposed 
to infection by close contact with other 
dogs suffering from acute distemper, or 
whether an attempt was made to inoculate 
them with the actual poison of distemper, 
which the investigators discovered. 

The method of preventing distemper in 
any given dog consists of a double inoct 
lation. Distemper occurs in dogs, not a 
was once supposed by a visible germ or 
micro-organism, but by an invisible one 
which is recognisable only by the virus of 
poison which is the sign of the organism’ 
presence. The virus is the concomitant of 
the organism causing distemper in dogs 
and is present in all cases of distemper 
The first inoculation of the dog which & 
selected for treatment is made with a vat: 
cine which is in fact the virus of dis 
temper made inactive by laboratory treat: 
ment. The second inoculation is made after 
an interval of about ten days with a weak 
or attenuated strain of the living viru 
This dose of living virus is a hundredfold 
times as much as that which would suffice 
to infect any dog with distemper which 
had not been previously vaccinated witl 
the first vaccine, or had not suffered from 
distemper already. But with a dog # 
vaccinated, the dose of living poison pre 
duces only slight symptoms, sometime 
none at all, because it was rendered pat: 
tially immune by the first vaccination 
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The second vaccination makes it complete- 
ly and permanently immune. 

"The preparations of the vaccine and of 
the virus requisite for the inoculatioms 
are not yet available for distribution 
among the general public, or even among 
the veterinary practitioners, who are the 
proper people to employ them. But ar- 
rangements will be made for their pro- 
duction by responsible biological chemists 
on a scale such as will make them gen- 
erally available. 


WHAT’S HIS BREED? 
OBERT JOHNSON, Fort Worth, 


Texas, wants to know of what breed 
js his dog which will do about everything 
that a dog is supposed to do in the way of 
filling the cooking pot. But let Mr. John- 
sonask his own question in his own words: 

“I enjoy reading the Kennel Depart- 
ment of FIELD AND STREAM, and think 
it of the greatest help. I want to bother 
you with a question. I have a dog that 


] think a lot of, but do not know what 
kind of a Bird Dog he is. 
enclosing a picture of him. 

kindly 
breed. 


So I am 
Would you 
give me your opinion as to his 
The dark on him is between liver 


we 


A CROSS-BRED SHOOTING 
An honest mongrel that makes good in the field. 


DOG 


Owner: Robert Johnson, Fort Worth, Texas. 
color and black; he works fine on quail; 
he will also point rabbits. This I do not 
think is in his favor but I have not tried 
to break him of it—pointing rabbits. He 
is a good retriever and very tender- 
mouthed even with winged birds”. 

The picture tells the story of his use- 
fulness. This dog is a mixture of pointer, 
foxhound and greyhound. The pointing 


instinct he gets from the pointer, his 
good nose from the hound and his re- 
trieving or carrying propensities from 


the greyhound. We have seen even cross- 
bred deerhound-greyhounds stand and 
remain stationary (but not on point ) 
when their noses detected the presence of 
prairie chickens. 


THEY RANG THE BELLS! 
About the year 1800, a stranger in Wed- 


nesbury, England, heard the church bells 
ringing, and enquired the cause. 
“W hy, ” answered the man, “Old Sal's 


brought to bed!” 

“Old Sal?” replied the stranger. “What 
do you mean? Who's Old Sal?” 

“Old Sal! Old Sal!” reiterated the fel- 
low with mingled astonishment and ow 
at “Don’t you know who Old Sal 

’ He then explained that she was a 
cheated fighting bull-bitch, which, 
though aged, had never before borne 
puppies, but now had just done so and 
Was safely delivered. 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 
for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Asserted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 








SETTERS, POINTERS 
AND SPANIELS 


Boarded, trained and conditioned breeding 
stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale. Per- 
sonal inspection invited. 

CONNON KENNELS 
Loantaha Way, Madison, New Jersey 














GORDON SETTERS 
ENGLISH SETTERS 
IRISH SETTERS 


pedigreed prize winning stock 
EHURST KENNELS 
Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail address: C. T. Inglee 
155 Montague Street Brooklyn, New York 


Registered, 
ING 

















Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 
and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 

FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 

DR. J. D. DeRO 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 





FOR SALE—AT STUD 
SETTERS — POINTERS — FOXHOUNDS — BEAGLES 


Trained and Untrained, Registered Stock 

BOARDING—TRAINING 

A Game Preserve, near Morris, ILt., is stocked 

annually, with ’COON, FOX, RABBIT and QUAIL, es- 

pecially for training HOUNDs and BirD Docs. Special, 

purchase or training, credit allowed, if your 

“ORIEL” puppy dies in training, here. 

HORACE SEVERNS, 343 E. Garfield Bivd., Chicago, III. 








100% LLEWELLIN PUPS 
EUGENE’S GHOST 
Plus RILEY FRUSH 


Sire (134141) F. D. 8. B; — Gsse16) F. D. 8. B. These p 

carry strong blood of above re has won on bench and 
both sire and o are trained wy gy is. These eight pups will 
make exceptional one wit aw of bird sense. Twelve weeks 
old, healthy, wormed to ship, $25.00 either sex with all 


papers for registratio: 
J. W. JOHNSTON Box 685, Akron, 0. 








Pointers, Setters 
and Spaniels 


Boarded, lees 9 and Conditioned 
Breeding stock, trained dogs and puppies for sale 
PINECROFT KENNELS, Barber, N. C. 
J. G. Cuanpter, Prop. 











Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 








Training 


Chesapeakes 
ind = Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W. H. HAND 


MONTY MONTAUK 








GRAFTON THE LEADING STALLION 





4 Star Ridge Welsh Forhound, 
of Mr. Erastus T. T 


AT THE PUBLIC STUD 
Rough Welsh Foxhounds 


the property 
Tefft 


known ow — of Hounds and ¢ 
Selected by 
but had to hunt them in America. 

These houndshada wonderfu ra sticcenaful enaene, Leong 1044 braceof 
ap to Dee. 24th. Wonderful r , drive and v 


iriffons in Great Britain and France. 


Show 
afton Miner Miller Gideon 

Hounds of size, power, speed, stamina. 

Ro ough Haired Basset Hounds 
This pack was pu rehas 
Have hunted various kin ds of seme from wild-boar to hare. 
A draft of Rough Bassets for sale. 

Smooth Haired Basset Hounds 
Cuampi0n Le 
at the best shows and could not be better in the fie 


Wire Haired Pointing Griffons 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION Stick DE MERLIWONT, STAR 


Fintp Tria and § 
sentative and of 
the Hicksville Field Trials, L. I., 1926. 

Brewster, N. Y., is on the Harlem and Putnam Divisions, New York 
tral Railroad. The kennels are about a mile from the town and alwavs 





ticulars fro: 
Wat. Humpurey, Estate Agent & Huntsman 


STAR RIDGE ESTATE 


Telephone Brewster 387, Brewster, Putnam County, N. 


Best working strains, breeding and good looks. Thoroughly typica! of 
their varieties ont hunting qualities. Imported from the kennels of the best. 


fox ne maps who not only witnessed the hounds’work abroad 


foxes 


Registered in the Welsh I exhound Stud book. Th hey come from a long line 
of leading hounds in the field and at the Welsh National and other Hound 


Gr 
All lemon-pied Welsh Hounds with the exception of the badger-pied Gideon 


od in France. They are mostly white and lemon-pied. 


aver, Datny Hatt Dawerer and Dit + ENT. Have won prizes 


River Coronet 
and Star Ripcr ~ —y ~— “3 feng imported from France where he was a 
Admirable, retrieving gun dogs, repr: 

ny wot st Fre one blood. Pierre won the Meat Dog Stakes at 


Ce 
open 


for the eepeation of those interested in Hounds, Fox hunting. Further p 


Y. 






















have proved their suitability to 


seventy-five years of successful 
the world over! Why jeopardize 


is temporarily out of stock, he 
easily get Spratt’s for you. 


in sickness and in health. An 


Free on request. 


RUNNING FITS 


Positively Cured 


Quit trying to cure running fits by ex- 
pelling worms. Dogs have always had 
worms but have had running fits only a 


few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and re- 
move the cause and you will cure your 
dog. We positively Guarantee a cure, or 
money will be refunded. Price $1.25 at 
your druggist or direct. 


S. A. CRISP CANINE COMPANY 
Box 82, Blacksburg, S. C. 








rats 


Dos Biscuits 


the 


dietary needs of the dog through 


use 
the 


health of your dogs through improp- 
er feeding when Spratt’s is readily 
available at all pet shops, grocers. 
druggists or sporting goods dealers? 
Ask for it by name—if your dealer 


can 


Write for this Free Book! 


It tells you the things you should 
know about dog-care and feeding. 


in- 


valuable aid to every dog owner. 


Spratt’s Patent L’t’d. 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 


to 
Ww 








TERY aS 
Redi-Ration 


Introductory 


OFFER 


Send 10c for 
full sized 
can. Postage 












Contains everything a dog needs 
to keep him healthy and strong. A 
perfectly balanced ration, cooked 
ready to feed. Its ingredients are 
pure enough for human consump- 
tion. Unequalled as an aid in the 
prevention of mange, rickets and 
other dog ailments. . Rose’s feeds 
used by leading kennels and raisers. 

G. P. ROSE and COMPANY 
305 Rose Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 





A BALANCED FOOD 
Jor 


DOGS 6 PUPPIES 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


HIGH-CLASS BIRD DOGS 


Thoroughbred registered English, Irish, and 
Gordon Setters from the finest Field and Bench 
strains. Write for particulars of quality pup- 
pies now for sale. 

THISTLEROCK KENNELS 

North Brookfield, Mass. 

W. C. Duncan and R. B. Adams, Owners 

“PEDIGREE, PERSONALITY, 

PERFORMANCE” 














Bird Dog Trainer 


Wanted bird dogs to train either for field 
trials of for shooting dogs. Have a twenty 
thousand acre game preserve with abundance 
of game and dogs are worked daily on game. 
Past performances count for themselves. Send 
me your dogs to develop. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama 




















IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Three! Months old 
Four! puppies. Ranch raised, 
Five! all from WORKING STOCK 

Six! SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Some splendid young dogs seven months to one 
year. All priced right; my book on TRAINING 
free with every puppy. Write for literature. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collars last season ] would not be without them for 
any amount as] consider them the moat humane training collar pos- 
sible 62 make. | get better reeults with lesa work with them than any 
ether collar 1 ever used. ned Grapy W. SmirH 
‘The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mau. Postpaip, $2.50 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 


FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


GRAND AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP FIELD TRIAL 


BELIEVE that readers of Fietp AnD 

STREAM will be interested in a field 
trial innovation which is scheduled to 
take place at Grand Junction, Tennessee, 
beginning on February 18th. The object 
of this stake is, first, to find the bird dog 
entitled to bear the crown of Grand 
American Champion for the year of 
1929; and, second, to determine whether 
the pointers or the setters shall be de- 
clared the winning breed for the current 
year. There are several interesting phases 
to this competition as plated, the run- 
ning rules for which have been adopted 
as follows: 

A guaranteed purse of $1,000 will be 
awarded the dog winning the title of 
Grand American Champion. A cup and 
purse of $50.00 will be given the winner 
of each heat between a pointer and setter 
in the first series. 

An even number of dogs of each breed 
will be selected by the committee, from 
dogs nominated and entered to run; and 
there shall be an uneven number of heats 





reasonable cause and with the consent of 
the judges. 

The fees to enter are commensurate 
with the importance of the title involved 
and the closing date for the nomination 
fee of $25.00 is January 21st. The start- 
ing fee is $50, with a post-entry oppor- 
tunity available before the drawing for 
$35 additional. 

f a dog is present and starting fee 
paid, but said dog is not selected by the 
Committee to run, both nomination and 
starting fee will be returned. The Grand 
Champion, in addition to the cash purse 
of $1,000, will be awarded the champion- 
ship trophy. 

In the first series, if one dog shall quit 
and stop hunting before the time limit 
expires, the judges shall declare him out 
of the stake. The competing dog shall 
then be declared the winner of that heat, 
and shall be allowed to finish the heat in 
order to qualify for the finals. 

The officials backing this interesting 
competition have issued instructions to 


EVERY INCH A BIRD DOG 


A gun dog with size, style and setter characteristics. Joe Turner Richard F, D, S. B. 151611. Owner: H. C. 
Richard, Palata, Florida. 


so run in order to prevent any possibility 
of a tie between the breeds. 

In the first series a pointer and a setter 
shall be run in each brace for the dura- 
tion of three hours and 30 minutes. The 
second series heats shall be run for not 
less than two hours; while a third series 
is left entirely to the discretion of the 
judges, 

The judges shall name a winner from 
each heat of the first series; and the 
breed thus winning the greatest number 
of first series heats shall be declared the 
winning breed. If as many as seven or 
more dogs have won first series heats in 
which they have run the full time, the 
judges must run four or more of them in 
a second series; and it shall be the duty 
of the judges to declare the ultimate win- 
ner of the stake as the possessor of the 
title of Grand American Champion. 

The committee shall draw for choice 
to name the first dog to run in the first 
heat. After the winning committee makes 
its selection the other committee shall 
then name a dog to compete with the first 
named dog in said heat. The second com- 
mittee shall then name a dog to run in 
the second heat, and the first committee 
shall name a dog as the competing brace 
mate in said heat. The committees shall 
then alternate in making their selections 
for the remaining heats. All dogs are to 
be run in the order as named and cannot 
be changed or withdrawn except for a 


judges that the great natural qualities of 
a bird dog are to be deemed the most im- 
portant essentials to be considered. These 
include speed, properly applied, endurance, 
style, nose and judgment correctly to ne- 
gotiate the country in an effort to find 
and point birds. Dogs shall show proper 
breaking to point and back staunchly. 
They must be shot over with a shot gun 
and prove steady to shot and wing. 

Another instruction that the officials 
are asking their judges to consider is not 
to disqualify a dog for becoming lost; but 
if the handler can bring his dog in front 
of the judges on the course before the 
end of the heat, he shall be allowed to 
continue and the work of the dog taken 
into consideration. No handler, owner or 
spectator shall be allowed to interfere 
with an opponent’s dog; and the judges or 
field marshall shall have authority to 
dismiss from the field trial grounds for 
any violation of this rule. 

Each handler will be allowed no more 
than one assistant to aid him during the 
heat. This assistant must be named by the 
handler at the beginning of the heat and 
the choice made known to the judges. Ad- 
ditional assistants may be appointed at the 
discretion of the judges, but only at the 
request of the handler. No two dogs 
owned by the same man may be braced 
together in the first series. 

The committee invited to select the 
pointers to represent their breed in the 
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Grand American Championship consist of 
the following well-known fanciers of the 
short-haired breed :- Jacob Frantz, Tulsa, 
Okla.; U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind.; Frank 
Fellows, Springfield, Mo.; J. E. Ray, 
Alexandria, La.; and E. R. Coleman, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

The committee invited to select the 
setters to represent their breed consist_of 
the following well-known fanciers:- Dr. 
P. K. Phillips, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. W. 
Campbell, Tulsa, Okla. ; M. Avent, 
Hickory Valley, Tenn.; G. R. Thompson, 
Highland, Mich.; and T. R. Cobb, Augus- 


, Ga. 

The list of approved judges from whom 
the officials have endeavored to secure 
their judiciary consists of the following: 
Fred Hall, Detroit, Mich.; W. G. Davis, 
Washington, D. C.; P. H. Essig, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; W. J. Shaw, Brownsville, Tenn. ; 
Norvin T. Harris, New Orleans, La.; and 
James H, Foster, Fort Worth, Texas. 


ROM many standpoints, perhaps the 
peor interesting phase of this new field 
trial is the fact that it is aimed to answer 
the question as to breed supremacy. An 
even number of setters are to compete 
against an even number of pointers. This 
is a new idea and something that has not 
even been attempted for a great many 
years. Yet it is the only manner in which 
an opinion, free from speculation, may be 
even approached. Years ago we used to 
think that the poorest kind of a setter 
could beat the best kind of a pointer. 
During more recent years we have begun 
to wonder what has been the matter with 
the setters, for the pointers have been 
winning with marked regularity. A great 
revival of interest in each breed should 
be awakened by this field trial at Grand 
Junction which begins on February 18th. 

The first field trial in this country was 
run near Memphis, Tenn., in 1874. In 
those early days the awards were based 
on the “point system” of judging. Then 
we went to the “heat system;” finally 
arriving at the “spotting system” of the 
present day. As field trials grew and 
flourished, the heat system was impracti- 
cal for an unrestricted stake. The process 
was too long drawn out. For a restricted 
trial, however, such as this or any other 
championship is bound to be, the idea of 
going back to the old heat system repre- 
sents an interesting innovation and will 
be watched with a great deal of interest, 
not only by the field trial fans exclusively, 
but by bird dog men everywhere. 


THE DOG IN WINTER 


MONG the many mistakes made by 
dog-owners, the most prevalent, per- 
haps, at this time of year is the un- 
conscious development of the “coddling 
habit.” Without giving reasons “why 
and wherefore,” let it be taken for 
granted that there is no need to make 
any drastic changes between the treat- 
ment of a dog in summer and winter, 
writes A. V. Lloyd in the Kennel Gasette. 
Long before the advent of man, a dog 
was of necessity a law unto itself, and 
Dame Nature saw to it that he was 
physically equipped to battle and cope 
with the changing climatic conditions un- 
der which he lived. 

In spite of the devastating effects of 
civilization dogs, fortunately for them- 
selves, have retained their powers of re- 
sistance to a very large extent and are 
not affected by weather changes to any- 
thing like the same degree as their mas- 
ters. It should be realized that there is 
a vast difference between the human and 
canine impressions of heat and cold; 
lukewarmness to mankind is hot to a dog; 
likewise intense cold to man causes no 
real inconvenience to his four-footed pal. 
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Look, for instance, how a dog revels 
in a gambol in the snow or a swim in 
the middle of winter. There are, however, 
certain precautions which it is very 
necessary should be observed during the 
coming months of the year. Because it is 
no longer possible for a dog to fend for 
itself, the responsibility, therefore, rests 
with its owner. The kennel, for example, 
that is warm and dry in summer time 





A WILLING RETRIEVER 


This pointer Doughboy Toby does not object to a 
woodcock. Owner: R. J. McCullagh, Newton Falls, 
Ohio. 


is not necessarily fitted for winter ac- 
commodation. 

The dog’s sleeping quarters should be 
overhauled; cracks mended; the outside 
coated with a coal-tar preparation; a 
covering fixed over the entrance to ex- 
clude rain and draught. 

Contrary to general belief, it does no 
harm whatsoever to take a dog out in 
the rain. It is most necessary, however, 
to give him a good rub down immediately 
home is reached. 

It is unwise to bath a dog too often. 
Should he become muddy and dirty, a 
damp cloth can be used to remove sur- 
face dirt. When dry, the liberal use of 
stiff brush and comb will prevent tangling 
of the hair and rid the coat of any 
surplus filth. 

The fire-side habit is all very well but 
—don’t allow a dog to cultivate it to 
the exclusion of taking exercise and 
plenty of fresh air. The lazy dog, sooner 
or later, becomes fat and unhealthy— 
a discredit to himself and his owner. 


DEER HUNTING in CUBA 
By Dr. D. T. Lainé 


HEN Columbus discovered Cuba 

he found only five mammals on the 
Island—The monte dog, the jutis (species 
of possum) the almiqui (species of 
squirrel) the guinea pig and the bat. The 
rest of the mammals existing today in the 
Island were introduced later by the 
Spaniards, amongst them the deer, which 
were brought from Florida and Mexico. 
The first deer were turned loose near 
Havana, two miles from the city, on a 
plantation belonging to the Count of 
Pozos Dulces and a sign was put on all 
the roads leading to the city, which said 
“vedado de caza”—Forbidden to shoot. 
On that farm today are the finest houses 
of the city. No more deer are to be seen 
there, but it is called the “Vedado” from 
having been the first game preserve in 





Keep Your Hunters in First Class Condition 


Mail the coupon below for FREE sample of 
ThoroBread;the scientifically balanced dog 
ration now endorsed by breeders and 
owners everywhere. Note how dogs which 
refuse other prepared foods relish Thoro- 
Bread. See how, under regular ThoroBread 
diet, dogs show marked increase in energy 
and vigor, build up resistance to disease, 
gain bone and muscle tissue and improve in 
coat. Dogs like ThoroBread because of the 
instinct which prompts them to seek bal- 
ance in their food. Send for FREE Sample. 


ThoroBread ¥ 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X,Cincinnati, O. 9 
Send me free samples of ThoroBread so I 
can see if my dogs really like them. (Check 
the kind you want 























and in simple language. 
a dog after reading these instructions. 
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Best seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 








Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 


Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 


Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 


have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 


world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
our boy or girl can train 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 


ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 


ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Easiest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 


to Break Your Dos. 


Descriptive AND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxinc anp TRAINING APPLIANCES; also 


Simpte Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Frecp anp STREAM Heh 3 FOR 


k (paper cover) $1.50 3 00 
e 


Total value.... +e h4.00 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y¥, 
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= Cuba. Today deer are to be found all over 
“Forestone_ the Island, more in some sections than 
ns -RA I others. But they are more plentiful in the 
et of Pinar del Rio, Camaguey 

an riente. to 

Investments There are several organized clubs ~ 

Jf yop howe monary te invest at this time, eng Oey ag Ras The largest one js bi 

I will be _to forward you detaile the “Club de Cazadores de Venado de | th 

information relative to th usk- n- * P € la c 

iniiniiie ditieen Dinian tn om Meaaseee dustry. If you are a somenipaed ote bl Habana.” It is composed of 12 members : 
ing, profitable business if you start Soom it will pay you to waste sno poumpy. with kennels and stables on a cattle ranch 

right. Borestones have won over 200 pratt 5 ne — 7 ing Baw, ow hy called “Pinar de Catalina” composed of 

prizes and 6 grand championships cosuntiog and profitable. 16,000 acres. This particular club has been 

at national fox shows—no other The response of my friends, to my invi- shooting on this ranch for five or six years 

anys Cg sally oe Fong + ne tation to avail themselves of the opportu- and has killed an average of 130 deer per ii 

a ten an SU Gemeaee teed or ie etank Wine teten — season. The same Club had rented another “ 

Drive, Altadena, Calif. have vision and means to grasp a REAL ranch not far from the present one, on - 

opportunity. I will guarantee that my prop- which they hunted during seven years a 
osition will NOT insult your intelligence. and had killed 1200 deer during th; u 
I have a lifetime’s experience in the fur . 5 Mat } 
business, my firm being the oldest manu- period. W 
facturing furriers in Wisniece. : The land around that part of the Island dis 
TARNEDGE FOXES Sales Representatives Wanted! pg Thay page| ° te pong as 
pre. 1ere 1s no still hunting or stalking 
RSTABLISHED 1918 E. CHEVRIER in Cuba owing to the thick nature of the 
Pt . _— ___ Owner of the Avandale Kennels — brush and woods. The latter are in clus- al 
I he Prize W inning Ranch World's Largest aaa ~* ? pane English Springer ters with clear patches between ; perfectly a 
Beery foe call te teed |] 271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Canada flat and no stones. Like an English park, an 
by Prize Winners perfect for riding and following the Iri 
40 Pairs of Prize Winners FREE COPY hounds. Rifles are used and the shooting oa 
Cs SILVER FOX NEWS is done from on horseback. This Club has got 
a hunted now for over twelve years with- she 
Get the truth about the Silver Fox bust- | out a single accident. To hunt in Cuba— oo 
tions for those who are in the business | deer, birds, etc., a hunting license is neces- foe 
: = as oe itn an. wcrip. | S2TY, costing about $14 per year. One thi: 
ia meen Inved garers. | Great advantage for the sportsman is that A 
The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. ental } ge a there are no venomous reptiles or insects anc 
Catalogue SABATTIS. N. Y. 38 W. 34th St. New York | ON the Asland. Unfortunately there is no dog 
game limit for either birds or deer. The - 
We Spectalize in finest quality eastern mink and hunting laws last from September to ae 
rong “shall be pleased ‘to mail you prices, March Ist. 
terms, and information on our 1929 stock for 
e summer and fall delivery. ‘‘Success- Habana y. 
—— ful Mink Raising’’ illustrated book 
Wild Pid a seed ef practical tmformation mailed for _ 
wy “AOS ™ $1.00. tha 
Rabbits 63 SRY): SOM DAVIS FUR FARMS, Inc. GIVE GRANDFATHER HIS DUE = 
“= Y/ St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; ‘ oid 
— Wi HE present generation of man has Yor 
JACKS AND \ M4 not been able to improve on the out 
; hounds and gun dogs that our ancestors se 
COTTONTAILS bred—bred for just the same purpose as . 
Can furnish any number in season for restocking or = hounds and  _ dogs re used to-day. = 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be When “fanciers” were led into mistakes that 
ee ee eS ee ee in breeding dogs unsuitable for the kind oe 
the weather Is hot, MY PRICES WILL INTEREST of hunting the breed was meant for, there call; 
Mi ms Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer sat- arose a howl of criticism from the half on 
| of the sensible dog world that steadies “7 
EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas the other half. It was derision that killed stol 
and buried the very long-bodied and very say 
short-legged field spaniels. The crooked ~ 
: a ch 
BIGPROFITS forelegs of the dachshund are giving way grea 
to the straight-legged badger dog; and she 
in Reining Silver tack the oversized terriers are being slowly = 
Hegiatered Grade 1 foses but surely discarded. The pride of the a 
foxes won 10 prises with ownership is never more keenly experi- W 
how. "Write, for, prices enced than when a man’s terrier or his nals 
twokler “orye siver Fee. | MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH | hound accomplishes some worthwhile pe 
a vty hy mag Rnb Fey A ge mons and satisfy you in aoe feat; not exactly a super-dog perform- teac 
. spect, p y ress ‘ ~ 7 , , ac is 
qucstane tram | thet will more than please ‘you. Can give you | 27Ce but simply the worthy act tats A 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States becoming to a worthy breed. ae 
as references, also E Warner, publisher of In the great dog family there are goes 
" Field and Stream. Address tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, merry- shou 
LEARN FUR FARMING— JNO. MURGATROYD - -_ thieves. And each worthy son oh 
. TAXIDERMIST of his father is supposed to take after ee 
aoe and Fur || 128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y.| his father and act like his father. For agai 
176 pages — beautifully WHY NOT pa Spring, Pr. the terrier has his worrying delights, the # 
printed and illustrated. || 2311 patherin Pacer “ote . foxhound his scenting powers, the deer- appl 
Cay Bay oo vty oo scant i baw Ganteale of tine hound his speed and power. We breed a sa 
to feed, how to skin— || for collections. Some worth $1 our dogs so that they may fill the places erin 
BOOK®: today for your copy. || to $7 each, Simple outdoor work | and do exactly the same sort of work as 
Send 25e te cover shipping with my instructions, pictures, price-list. Send dfathers’ } d d dogs ac- 

‘ , sane 10c (not stamps) for my illustrated Prospectus | OUr grandiathers hounds and dogs ac 0 
American National Fox Breeders Association before sending butterflies. complished. a 
acs Sopeerin Svs De eae Me. Sica, Delrin osc If judges at bench, shows. would give J 

| Dept. 23, Box 1424 Sen Diego, Calit,| More attention to the utility sides ¢ just 
the dogs and absolute soundness i tell : 
——— ‘ ; those animals, there would be more satis- is hu 
=a Wire Netting at W holesale faction expressed by careful breeders. can 
: A big saving on wire netting in of since pe any These men are wont to acclaim the sight 

rma’ D irect at a robe oe he ee large stoc sat of the pure in blood, and, above all, those A 
Dealet Clinton, Mass.. Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle dogs without blemishes of the physical to 1 
Prices and Minneapolis. kind. , 
_ ~ Free Catalogue on Crown po Materials Our grandfathers bred for soundness erly 
. Crown Iron Works Co. 1250 Trice Se. NE. in their dogs as they did in their horses. (Ed. 

Let us emulate their virtues. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
BRED BITCHES WITH DISTEMPER 


Ques.—About a month ago my bitch was bred 
to a very fine stud dog. About a week ago she 
showed signs of sickness, and my _ veterinarian 
now pronounces it distemper. However, the 
bitch is doing nicely and we expect to pull her 
through. The thing I am anxious to know is 
what effect this will have upon her puppies, in 
case she now has any puppies at all. 


W. D. Keesier. 


Ans.—It is very hard to tell what effect dis- 
temper will have on her puppies. It all depends 
upon how serious a course it takes. Should it be 
light and the dog retain her appetite, and not 
continue for too long a duration, it is very prob- 
able that the puppies would get aiong in very 
good shape. However, should the distemper take 
a malignant course and the dog drag on for 
quite a long time, and she becc:ne emaciated, 
] would not have much hope for the puppies. 
While it is entirely possible for a female to get 
distemper while she is pregnant, stiil it is un- 
usual. ] 


A SHY IRISH SETTER 


Ques.—In your November issue I was read- 
ing your discussion of “‘Bolters.”’ I was inter- 
ested in what you had to say about back-casting 
and how to break a dog. I have a registered 
Irish Setter bitch and a very smart dog. She is 
a very good retriever and makes some fine 
points, This dog was stolen last January and I 
got her back this July. A negro stole her and 
she was in an awful shape when I got her back. 
She still does fine work. But she back-casts and 
wants to follow me all the time. She is very 
fond of me. She was whipped and cowed so by 
this negro that I can’t break her of this fault 
by throwing pebbles at her or by a bean shooter. 
When I use these methods on her, she comes 
and lies down by me. She is otherwise a good 
dog. I was offered $400 for her last season and 
refused. She is just a little over two years old. 
Maybe you could tell me some way I can break 
her of this fault. 

Biit Ges. 


Ans.—In the circumstances as outlined, it 
would indeed be inadvisable to attempt to pre- 
vent the back-casting by means of throwing 
things at her. You are correct in believing that 
this would be the wrong course in her particular 
case, since this would simply tend to cow her 
without accomplishing the purpose desired. 
Your bitch will have to be encouraged to stay 
out—not Jorced into it. It seems that the best 
plan is to hunt her as much as possible where 
there are enough birds to keep her interested. 
It will be interesting to note if hunting and 
killing birds over her may not accomplish more 
than anything else in overcoming the fault. The 
course you should pursue is quietly to keep en- 
couraging her to go on. Urge her enthusiasti- 
cally, but not roughly. If you can only get her 
on enough birds, I think this should have a 
better effect than anything else. I am inclined 
to believe that the fact that your bitch was 
stolen may have a good deal to do with it. You 
say she was gone from January until July. 
You say she was in bad shape when you got her 
back. It is more than likely that she has such a 
great fear of getting lost from you again that 
she wants to stay as close to you as possible. 
That is not her fault, and will simply require 
time and patience and lots of bird work to over- 
come it. 

Why not teach her the field trial whistle sig- 
nals? We train our dogs to go out to the short, 
sharp, double note of the training whistle. This 
might help you more than anything else. To 
teach it, keep her on the lead until you get 
to the place where you want to start hunting. 
Then as you unsnap the lead and start her to 
hunting, give two short whistle notes as she 
goes away. If you keep up this practice, she 
should learn that this particular signal means 
to go on. When she understands that fully, then 
you can use the same signal when you see 
her start to back-cast and thus send her out 
again. You should accompany the whistle signal 
by also waving your hand in the direction you 
wish her to go. If this suggestion is properly 
applied, I think it should be possible to effect 
a satisfactory cure of her fault which is both- 
ering you at present. [Ed.] 


CASE OF CHOREA 


Qves.—I have an Trish Setter bitch, and she 
sure is a good one, but she got distemper last 
fall and it has left her nervous. When she is 
standing up or lying down, her left front foot 
just jerks all of the time. I wonder if you could 
tell me something I could do for her. When she 
is hunting, it doesn’t bother her at all, so if you 
can tell me, I sure would appreciate it. K 

. AY. 


Ans.—It is a case of chorea, and will be hard 
to eradicate. Pills for this affliction are gener- 
ally of a highly poisonous nature, and should 

only procured from the laboratories of prop- 
(EL) qualified dog-medicine manufacturers. 


Field and Stream—February, 1929 
The Mackensen Game Park 









Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and 
Deer Ducks 
Rabbits Foxes, Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, 
fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
vate preserves and collections of fancy 


fowl, 





Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. _ 











MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Order next season’s pheasant breeding stock 
now. Birds accustomed to their environment 
lay a greater number of fertile eggs than 
those purchased shortly before the breeding 
season begins. 

Montcalm pheasants are plump, full 
bodied, vigorous, and excel in brilliancy of 
plumage. They are the kind that produce 
large uniform eggs of 
high hatchability. 


Write for description and 
prices. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F, D. No. 3 
Box N, Phoenixville, Pa. 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands 
where only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance 
of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free 
illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant. Write, describe grounds, 
and receive free planting advice and book. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Pioneers in Developin 






BOX 331-A 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Better Hunting and Fishin ‘ounds 















-FOR SALE - 


BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 
EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
ST. JOSEPH STATION 
N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N.Y. 




















More Ducks Come 


where they find good feeding grounds. Plant 
their favorite foods in waters near you. 


TERRELL’S WILD RICE 


is big, plump seed full of vitality. Requires 
less seed; produces more feed. May be planted 
in South now; as soon as ice leaves in North. 


Also Wild Celery, etc. With our expert plant- 
ing advice, hundreds are successfully develop- 
ing feeding grounds. 33 years’ experience in all 
parts of United States and Canada. Planting 
suggestions free. Order seed early. Liberal dis- 
count on early orders. Write. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
340 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














ORDER 
NOW 


M. E. BOGLE 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


1929 Free Folder explains planting game preserves, including 
letters from Game Officials, clubs and prominent sportsmen. 
Delivery December thru April. Live arrival anywhere guaranteed. 


Meridian, Miss. 


(Largest producer America’s BEST game bird) 








DECOYS, CALLERS, TRAINED BIRDS 


Shot over after 1927-28. Wild Mallard yearlings $5.00 
pair, eggs $20.00—100; $2.50—12 eggs English Cal- 
lers, 1927—$10.00 pair, 1928—$8.00 pair, eggs $5.00— 
12. Black Mallard yearlings $10.00 pair, eggs $6.00— 
12. Belgian Callers yearlings $15.00 pair, eggs $6.00 
—10. Duck book 25c. Goose booklet 25c. Old trained 
Canada Geese, extta Drakes. Several breeds of other 
Duck and Geese, Pea fowl. All pure bred northern stock. 


BREMAN CO, DANVILLE, ILL. 
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Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders 

shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
_ neaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All other breeds. 


Send 10 cents for 32 page 
Catalog and price list 






oes 


GAME BIRDS AT WHOLESALE 


Pheasants, Quails, Waterfowl, Turkeys, Fur Animals 
PRICE LIST FREE. IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
Two new books “How to Make Money with Pheasants” and “Fur 
Breeding for Profit.’ Each Book has 36 pages, many photographs. 
Postpaid for 10c¢ each. 

New Booking Eggs for 1929. Write Today 
We give free eggs on early orders 
POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 302 Springfield, Ohio 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO., 64 N. Beacon St., Aliston, Mass. 
OR Oe RR RR Re NC Bo 














PHEASANT EGGS—LIVE BIRDS 
RINGNECKS—BLACKNECKS 


All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild 
Trapped birds from our 4500-acre game farms 
and shooting preserve. 

Also supply breeders and birds for liberating 
and restocking game preserves, and dead birds 
for table use during fall and winter shootings. 

All live birds shipped are trapped 
wild on order 


GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARM 
Box G, Lupten, Michigan 


Wm. Mattison, Mor. Address S. W. Long, Gamekeeper 

















50,000 
BOB WHITE QUAIL 


FEB. MCH. APRIL 


DR. FRANK KENT, Importer 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 























Wild Rice 
Mi for DUCKS 
| MUSKRATS 
i aoas and FISH 
Write for special price on our seed rice for imme- 
diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 
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LUMBERMAN’S OVERS 


Tops of leather—feet of rubber— 

they give warmth to woodsmen 

when the mercury hits around zero. 

Made with full heel, half heel and 
no heel. 


Sport footwear 


for any terrain 
and every month 
in the year? 


Protect your legs from underbrush 

—kee <P your feet dry in marshy 

ground. Rubber all the way to the 

top—but they fit and lace up with 
the snugness of a shoe. 


LIGHT SPORT BOOTS 


are favorites with sportsmen who 

want complete boot protection 
without weight. Ideal for walking 
or wading—so flexible they can be 
rolled—with Firestone non-skid sole. 


RUBBER 


T’S just as important to have correct footwear 

as it is to have correct ammunition and cor- 

rect bait. There’s no sport in hunting or fishing 
when your feet are wet or cold or aching. 


Firestone makes the right footwear for every 


sport. 
with leather tops—for cold weather tramping 


Big, roomy-footed “lumberman’s overs” 


when you want to wear plenty of socks. 


Sturdy, snug-fitting all rubber Sportpacs—that 
lace up around your feet and legs and make 


the miles seem shorter when you hunt all day. 


Extremely light weight, durable, accurate-fitting 
sport boots that are favorites with men who hunt 
over open country with occasional water—just the 
same as they are first choice in trout streams where 
their non-skid soles will save you many a ducking. 

Look them over at good sporting goods stores— 
and be sure that you get the accurate fit, the long 
wear, the strength and toughness which Firestone 


always builds into rubber. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


New York: 107 ase’ Street 


Philadelphia: 23rd & 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago: 501 S. Franklin St. 
ood Sts. Minneapolis: 444 Stinson Blvd. 


oneer 141 Brookline Ave. 


Firestone 


FOOTWEAR 


FOR EVERY 





18 Pictures 
Free With a Subscription 


ee in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—there are 18 
prints in all, constituting the finest collection of 
pictures of American game birds we have ever 
seen. { This page in three colors does not even 
attempt to present them accurately, but only to 
show their nature and subjects. They are genu- 
inely beautiful, true works of art. { They measure 
13 x 144 inches, an ideal size for the walls of 
home, office or club. [ Each picture has on its 
back a description of the game bird it portrays 
written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 

with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 
Bield 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $5.0 0* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 





Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 
* Add 50c if in Canada; add $1. if in Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N, Y. 








PRINTED IN U. S&S. A. 





‘Today sportsmen and guide 


choose the Elco Cruisette 
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PORTSMEN whose delight is off-shore fishing— 

hunters who eagerly await the season for duck 
shooting—are finding in the Elco Cruisette a faster, 
more comfortable method of traveling to the fishing 
and hunting grounds. 


Guides, too, in many of America’s waters where the 
best game fishing abounds, are able, by using the Elco 
Cruisette, to offer their patrons a more luxurious boat 
in which to enjoy days of sport. 

This comfortable Eleo model gets you to the fishing 
or hunting grounds quicker—gives you more time for 
sport. And when the day is over—it runs you home 
briskly. And there’s never a doubt about getting there 
with an Elco Cruisette. Reliable, seaworthy—you can 





Here’s a cabin that a six- 
footer can stand up in 
and keep his hat on. 
Notice that the windows 
are not portholes. Four 
comfortable berths. 














The Elco Fleet 
Twenty-Six . , - $ 2,975 
Cruisette ‘ 5,950 
Thirty-Eight 10,750 
Forty-Two . 15,500 
Fifty . ° 25,500 





MOTOR BOATS 


‘ 




















count on fine performance! And she offers perfed 
safety—even in rough weather and water. 

The Cruisette has four berths in the cabin— side seat 
in the roomy, comfortable cockpit pull out to form tw 
additional berths. In the galley there is a two-burng 
stove—sink, drainboard, dishrack, ice-box—all praé 
cal. The cockpit has a ventilating windshield oa sid 
curtains. 

And a powerful Elco engine guarantees you a speé 
of 13-14 miles an hour. 60-gallon fuel tank—cruisig 
range of from 150 to 300 aie. ; 

You can see the Elco Cruisette on display at Por 
Elco (46th Street and Park Avenue, New York City 
Or write us for Catalog F. S. 





A detachable 

door that formsa 

table and a large 

filled through hatch 

cockpit are coi ' 

features of Cruisetie @ 
rangement, 





PORT ELCO (ermanent Exhibit) 
247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street, 
New York 
Distributors in Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles 
and Miami 


Plant and Marine Basin, The Elco Works 
Bayonne, N. J. 





